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i Let’s Talk About Home Ownership : 
* * 
i* * 
* * 
| * 
. ¥ 
*) * 
*! * 
| : 
Hi Chicago, Ill., Oct. 26, 1929. x 
Hi : 
bd M 
MW Mr. Lewis B. Williams, Deputy Chairman, x 
*| Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 

id Cleveland, Ohio. 

*) 

*) 

*| Dear Sir: 

*| 

+e | 

| Atmosphere has a lot to do with, "How is business?" 


SSD bt bbb ot btot 





SOD bb bbb bbb ttt bt t 








SESS ppt 





A good many folks may be depressed - the atmosphere rather heavy 
- after the earthquake of this past week in Wall Street. 


But the country is all right. 

President Hoover says, "A man and his wife who own their own home 
are of the best citizens." They help to create a fine 
business atmosphere. 

Let's talk about investing in homes. Let's ask the next man 
who comes in looking for a job, "Do you own your own home?" 
And mention it in our discussions of "Helpful Suggestions 
for Better Business." 

There is no patent on this idea. It's a real American suggestion. 

I hope you have a good meeting at Columbus. 


Sincerely yours, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
E. C. Hole, 
ECH:M | Manager. 








Suppose every lumberman in the country wrote to his banker along lines similar to the above and suggested that he in turn 
urge other business men, customers of the bank, to write and talk to their customers about the advantages of home owning— 


wouldn’t the movement for more homes and better homes be given a:tremendous impetus? 
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Order in L.C.L. from 


COSPECIALISTS 


Take advantage of our excellent facilities 
the next time you are in the market for 
Cypress lumber and want to hold down 
your investment. We can quickly fill 
orders for L. C. L. or mixed cars of any 
items in Cypress lumber and planing mill 
items you may need. 


. 
a ae 


Let us quote on Philippine Hardwoods, 
Gum and Oak Trim. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
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RESULTS 
with the TAG-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 


What Pacific Spruce Corporation Has to Say 


“Our two TAG-Heppenstall moisture meters are of tremendous saving to us. We 
test more lumber ead prety nearly know exactly how our lumber is running. After 
having made many check tests by the other method against the instruments, complete 
confidence has been gained by all of our organization in their accuracy. Testing hun- 
dreds of boards without injury to the lumber is in itself a great saving, to say nothing of 
the speed in which it is accomplished. : 

We gained considerable knowledge regarding the action of our kilns through these 
meters, by discovering dead spots caused by poor circulation that we have been able to 
easily correct. we : 

Claims on account of excessive moisture content or lack of uniformity in moisture 
content have been practically eliminated. 

We are entirely satisfied with the instruments in every respect and/do not feel that we 
could afford to revert to the old method” 


Write for Bulletin 978 


Ask for mY po - ; > ~ 
TAG Kin | [QM M6 Ua G20 Vale Ol omy tes Cogs 
Controller 5 

Bulletin 18 to 88 Thirty Third St.. Brooklyn,N-Y 

No. 973 ‘ 




















‘The Dealer Says— 


Easy to Sell and Profitable’ 
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What This Dealer = 
From Newark, N. J., Says— Hs 
“PYROOF sales started with a 
bang, and are increasing. We expect é 
to sell twenty to thirty cars this up 
year. Customers and_ contractors fr 
alike are well pleased.” 
pa 


The “Package Goods” : 
Idea Sells Shingles : 


Your customers know the advantages of buying ‘ 
products which are neatly and securely packaged. é 
These same people will joyfully welcome lumber 
products neatly and attractively presented in pack- 


ages. 


PYROOF Painted Shingles are sold in just that 


form—one-quarter square in a carton. 
ton is plainly labeled for identification. 


your customer are guaranteed full count and the 
shingles are as bright and clean as when they left 
The quality, manufacture and count is 


our plant. 
covered by a certificate. 


PYROOF Shingles are painted with 


colors and are treated to make them fire-retardant. 


Order PYROOF Painted Shingles in 
with lumber or regular shingles. 
full particulars and prices. 


W. L. Carpenter Lumber Company 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Sole Agents for 





(Red Cedar) 


Write now for 


PYROOF 


Painted Shingles 


Every car- 
You and 


non-fading 


mixed cars 
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Out of the Market Into the Home 


T IS NO REFLECTION upon stocks and bonds as 
evidences of value and as legitimate investments 
to say that the home is a still better investment. 

Go into the stock exchange or into a broker’s office and 
there you find a crowd of excited men and women watch- 
ing blackboard and tape covered with mysterious hiero- 


glyphics that spell riches or poverty as the prices of 
stocks move upward or downward. Go almost anywhere 
on the streets in recent days and you note on the faces 
of men and women signs of strain and anxiety that 
record the uncertainties of the stock market as plainly as 
do the tape and the blackboard. 

For many months speculation in stocks has engaged 
the interest and attention of a large part of the people 
of the United States. During the same period the stock 
market has been a powerful money magnet that has 
drawn from all sections of the country and from the 
various depositaries cash and collateral for financing 
speculative investment. During much of this period also 
a considerable part of the sober and well informed busi- 
ness men have feared if they have not forecast the slump 
that recently became a reality. Even the thousands who 
have been in the market have realized that their salva- 
tion lay in getting out before the inevitable slump. 

As these words are written the speculative spree 
appears to be fairly over, though it may not be. Whether 
the spree is over or not, the fact remains that the solid 
commerce and industry of the country have remained 
undisturbed, apparently, by the flurry in stocks. It is 
to be expected that public interest in the stock market 
will soon decline to normal and that the millions of 
money that have been drawn to the great money centers 
will gradually flow back into the really productive chan- 
nels of trade and industry. 

There is abundant reason for attributing the recent 
decline in residence building throughout the greater part 
of the country to the withdrawal of money for specula- 





—————__ 


tion. This money may be expected now to come back 
and be made available for the building of homes, jf 
therefore, the interest of the homeless part of the popula. 
tion can be turned from the stock market to the hom 
and if lumbermen, bankers and other business men yj 
stress the value of home ownership, the building g 
homes soon will be going forward on a scale commep. 
surate with the progress of the country. If financig) 
agencies will demonstrate their confidence in the home 
by lending money for its building they will contribute 
to the production of real profits and prosperity in place 
of the paper profits and the spurious prosperity that are 
associated with stock speculation. 

Building contributes more to the prosperity of the 
country than does any other industry. No other activity 
has so many ramifications. In its various phases build. 
ing affects all classes of citizens. The building of homes 
particularly provides employment for workmen of every 
class from the common laborer to the most skilled artisan, 
The production and use of materials in home building 
reflects benefits upon untold numbers of workers in a 
multitude of industries. It gives profitable employment 
to stupendous sums of money which are protected by the 
best security that the world knows. 

After the rather lengthy excursion into the field of 
speculation, a reaction in public sentiment and interest 
may be expected. A large part of the population will 
again be attracted to the more solid and permanent forms 
of investment. They will find more of satisfaction in 
the quieter and not less safe investment in homes. When 
the speculative fever has wholly passed the selling of 
homes will again be relatively easy. It is the duty of all 
who are sincerely concerned with the country’s welfare 
to stress the wisdom and profit of home building and 
home ownership. . There is no other policy that promises 
so much for industry as a whole and for the lumber 
business in particular. 





Delivery as a Factor in Modern Lumber Merchandising 


URING a considerable recent period in retail lines the cost 

) of doing business has been on an upward trend. Among 

the factors that have contributed to this increase in costs 
of operation “service” in one form or another has been prominent; 
and of the many service factors delivery to purchasers has been 
important. There can be no doubt that the advent of the automo- 
bile truck gave a big impetus to the practice of free delivery of 
merchandise sold at retail. Likewise, there can hardly be a doubt 
that in many cases free delivery service by automobile has been 
extended without proper consideration of its cost and its relation 
to merchandising. 

Extra service, whether it be in the form of delivery of purchases 
or in some other form, should be considered as a means of in- 
creasing the net profits of the business. In the larger cities the 
big stores often provide a multitude of services that are not only 
costly but that in themselves are not an essential part of merchan- 
dising and can not be charged for directly. Nevertheless, they are 
conveniences to visitors and patrons of the stores and directly and 
indirectly they contribute to the stores’ profits. Since most of the 
larger and better retail stores provide these conveniences and serv- 
ices year after year it is to be inferred that there is profit in doing so. 

Retailers of lumber and other building materials have been wres- 


tling with the delivery problem for years, and the methods of 
handling it vary widely. At the recent meeting of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association a retailer said: “We try to 
give service. We will deliver even a strip of screen molding a 
distance of six miles. We think it pays.” Of course, this retailer 
hardly intended to convey the impression that he charged enough 
for the single strip of molding to leave a profit after the cost of 
delivery had been deducted. What he evidently meant was that 
complete, cheerful service as exemplified by that delivery had 
proved to be profitable. 

It is a fair inference that the purchaser of a strip of screen mold- 
ing owns a home which is fitted with screens, and if so he is 4 
possible purchaser of other materials for use in the repair, upkeep 
and perhaps addition to his home and grounds. The opportunity 
for the dealer in such a case will be proportioned to the range of 
his stocks and upon the extent of his enterprise in cashing in on 
his opportunities. In this connection it may not be amiss to say 
that if the delivery or other service is to be given at all it should 
be given cheerfully and not grudgingly; otherwise its value as an 
aid to sales will be wholly lost. If the small purchase and delivery 


are considered as a single transaction it is a losing proposition, but 
if they are considered as a means of establishing or maintaining 
contact with a desirable customer present or prospective, then they 
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may prove to be the cheapest possible method of securing that 


contact and keeping it. 


Sometimes the casual patron of a retail store receives the impres- 


on the assumption that any considerable percentage of patrons were 
of that type. The fact is that in most cases the acceptance of an 
unreasonable service imposes an obligation upon the recipient that 























me back <jon that the sales force suspect him of some nefarious design and he is happy to repay at the first opportunity in further purchases. 
nes If as a consequence they are on their guard lest he get something for It is this trait of human nature that may be quite confidently 
Popul . nothing. Doubtless there are visitors and occasional purchasers of counted on to counterbalance the occasional imposition of the un- 
Pula. that description, but it would be a mistake to frame a store policy reasonable purchaser. ; 
dine Ci ion Into Synthetic Lumb 
ding Growing Trees for Conversion Into Synthetic Lumber 
ommen. T THE RECENT meeting of the Southern Logging Associa- matter of perpetuating the supply of a material needed by mankind. 
nancial HAN tion, a report of which appears elsewhere in this issue, Henry Another statement made by Mr. Hardtner is of great significance 
e home Hardtner, pioneer tree grower of the South, said he expected in connection with forestry practice. He said he never permitted 
tribute small trees to be used in future in the manufacture of synthetic a logger to hurt a tree. This policy is based on the fact that a 
n pl jumber. Sale for this purpose of small stuff that must be removed partly grown tree is a substantial investment. This is especially 
h Dlace to allow room for further growth of remaining trees promises a_ true of trees up to eighteen inches in diameter, which this lumber- 
at are profit to bridge the period between seedling and saw log. Already man leaves in the woods for further growth. To check their growth 
in other industries, the chemist is showing how the basic elements’ by injuring them is to reduce the annual increment in value and 
of the of materials can be converted into synthetic products. This method it of course will mean total loss of the investment itself if the tree 
ictivity of utilization is being practiced in lumbering also, though at pres- is killed. 
build ent chiefly for the conversion of otherwise unused wood fiber into Throughout the lumber industry there has come about almost a 
h F salable products. reversal of view with respect to selective logging, regarding methods 
‘ omes Synthetic lumber may not for many years supplant sawed lumber, of doing woods work to protect the young growth and about per- 
- every but its manufacture and use promise a means of utilizing the large petuating the timber supply generally. The fact has been pretty 
rtisan, percentage of the tree that is not under present practice converted well demonstrated that there is loss, not profit, in bringing small 
lilding into sawed lumber. Clearly, means must be found to make tree logs to the sawmill. The fact has been quite as well demonstrated 
s in growing profitable, if it is to be engaged in on a scale commen- _ that letting small trees grow to larger size is a means of perpetuat- 
: surate with the available areas of land suited to no other purpose. ing a lumbering operation that may profitably be employed by all 
bay For tree growing is a matter of profitable land use as well as a lumber manufacturers who still have considerable areas uncut. 
y the ani 
factory loaded the doors, another the frames, M4 

eld of Los Angeles Stocks Are Lower another the plywood panels and a sawmill Installs Sprinkler System 
t [Special telagvamn to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] loaded the yard stock. Omak, Wasu., Oct. 26—A feature of the 
‘terest Los ANGELES, CALIF., Oct. 30.—The figures Yes madam, door department, fourth floor modern plant here of the Biles-Coleman Lum- 
n will for both unsold lumber and cargoes arriving right. ber Co., maker of the famous Omak-Kwality 
forms have shown decided decreases ¥ ent Agag e of wneeensnnenewenee Frames, is the automatic sprinkler system by 
Oct. 30. Unsold stocks at Los Angeles harbor which the plant is thoroughly protected from 
on in totaled 13,491,000 _ board rome te Ie Lumberman Feted by Rotary Club fire. This system was installed by the Auto- 
ten cargoes of fir with 12,258,000 feet boar eae Sa a ee 7 a matic Sprinkler Corporation of America, and 
When measure arrived at San Pedro during the week } be ag pg pa nA a in describing it to a representative of the 
ng of ended Oct. 26 and two cargoes of redwood with Teae Of eae ees oc gs et AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, J. C. Biles, president 

9 f Tey 2176 set guest of honor, last Tuesday night, of the 2 3 q 

of all 918,000 feet, making a total of 13,176,000 feet Rotary Club of New York. of which he is Of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., said: 
board measure. Thirty-nine vessels were re- ad ye Mae a es J We have a two-supply system, one being 
elfare ported laid up and two operating off shore. [° occa tte , held the gravity storage of 200,000 gallons, with 
Building permits showed a slight increase with Knoeppel_was toastmaster at the banquet, he pressure of 100 pounds per square inch, and 
; and $7,663,496 reported for the first 26 days of the at the Commodore Hotel, and William H. twe atouite fire pumps, pumping directly 
mises month. No important changes in prices have GUPpy was song leader. into mains with a combined capacity of 2,000 
been reported and the demand is about the Other speakers besides Mr. Dykes were J. gallons per minute. Our sawmill, power house, 
mber same. Robert Stout, present executive of New York fuel vaults, sorting chain, dry kilns and fac- 
saaiae Rotary; Pirie MacDonald, Milton Rich, Edwin tory are completely equipped Se 
Sullivan Fills Another Hard One = |!- Rushmore, James W. Sanderson and Earl ing, system tim oe of outside and inside hy- 
K. Williams. 9 : Debi ‘ : 

J . drant protection. 
PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 26.—Not so many years “The year I presided as president of Rotary ; ; ‘ 

AND, ORE., f y years } sided as sid } * ; rs ives 
ago the retail dealers in nearly all lines of was the shortest, busiest, happiest and most This ‘pe - ge ye ogee Pn 
merchandise anticipated their requirements and catisfactory of my life,” Mr. Dykes said. “I buyers of the proc - oO pl parsed ax bs 

ds of ordered stock replacements twice a year. Then am only begining to realize the pleasure I am ance of a continued source supply 
tional —_ faster es facilities and the go'ne to derive for years to come from the appreciated. etait as 
willingness of the manutacturer, in meeting experience, contacts and close friendships a 
ry competition, to ship small orders and to. ship fave made as the head of the ‘Host Club of THE opTiMist laughs to forget. The pessi 
eth them oftener. America in Rotary.’” mist forgets to laugh. 
tailer While the lumber industry is usually slow 
ough to adopt new ideas in marketing, the benefits O d 
st of of this innovation were too apparent to pass Output 14 Percent ove raers 
that up, with the result that the West Coast whole- 
ol saler is now in somewhat the same position as [Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

a the sales i ¢ store. . . . oe i iati 
“A aieee uae ge sl yp the Sul- Wasurtneton, D. C., Oct. 31—Six hundred and —_ eeaeet ——s ya sg 
ca r ee a ~“.: on « Ja ti E } utac Ss AS as 

nold- livan Lumber Co., of Portland, illustrates this for the week ended Oct. 26, reported a ee ee — aoters, SenevTRD tent 
ie 8 point. The order, coming from a middle west- duction aggregating 351,922,000 teet, shipmen ! 4 peng ince me 
ern yard, called for doors in several sizes, styles The week’s figures for production, shipments an — s : 
keep and grades, window and door frames in va- Mills Production Shipments Orders 
nity rious sizes and styles, plywood panels in dif- Softwoods— 149 65,363,000 65,358,000 —_ 69,385,000 
e of ferent sizes and grades and last a heterogeneous S7OPCoaat Lumbermen's Association ....... «223 «184,088,000 161,024,000 166,762,000 
- mixture of finish, molding, flooring, ceiling and western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... = 33°251'000 23°125°000 30°319'000 
drop siding. _ California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... “) «714122000 81403,000 6,296,000 
say Of course the order was accepted by Sulli- Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... p ee get 2°686'000 2'764°000 
uld . “ ” : : £ hen bl Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 2s 13'410°000 12'773°000 10'511,000 
) van. “Sully” has a reputation of being able North Carolina Pine Association............- 126 meteyte a erene ety 
; an to fill any kind of an order providing it bears California Redwood Association............+- 14 8,217, 161, 372, 
jery i M cegpcescscedler lt or neta ar ck: See 619 351,922,000 — 313,580,000 309,077,000 
but Car in the process of being loaded was “spot- ’ 
way ted” at three different factories and one saw- me i ’ Institute 199 44.495.000 41,840,000 42,857,000 
‘ing mill and traveled some thirty miles attached Hardwood, Manufacturers eed Mirs” ‘Assn. 29 3,511,000 5,496,000 5,141,000 
hey to a switch engine in doing so before it was — —a ean 47.008 000 
eventually started on its way to the dealer. One ey er eee oe re 228 48,006,000 47,336, 06 ’ 
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Mixed Cars of Lumber and Millwork 


What is going to become of the sash and 
door houses if the manufacturers continue to 
sell direct to the lumber yards, including sash 
and doors in with lumber?—INQuIRY No. 2,392. 


[This inquiry comes from the Southwest. 
The practice referred to apparently is part ot 
the development in so-called hand-to-mouth 
buying among retailers. For several years, 
retailers in many other lines, as well as in the 
lumber and building material field, have been 
reducing their inventories to the lowest prac- 
ticable levels. This policy was first manifested 
in a reluctance to buy, while drawing down 
stocks in hand to an extent hitherto unknown. 
No doubt, that policy would have been hazard- 
ous but for the fact that the railroads have 
speeded up their service until the time between 
the placing of an order, even with the most 
distant mill, and its delivery to retailer has 
been cut to one-half or one-third that to which 
buyers had long been accustomed. 

From hand-to-mouth buying in straight cars, 
the transition to mixed cars was natural, if 
it was not easy, and mixed car buying of lum- 
ber products has been more common perhaps 
in recent yaers than at any former time. This 
method of buying is attended with some diffi- 
culties, for as the variety of needed items in- 
creases the chances of shortage in mill stocks 
multiply and delays in shipment follow. This 
would be true not only of items regularly pro- 
duced, but the inclusion of items such as mill- 
work, for example, not manufactured by a 
particular mill, would exclude that mill as a 
source of supply, at the same time that it. would 
give a corresponding advantage to producers of 
both lumber and millwork. To some extent 
manufacturers of millwork may be able to sup- 
ply a complete range of lumber stocks, but in 
many cases, they may confine their business to 
the fabricated products. 

In an industry of the magnitude of lumber- 
ing there is always some difficulty in distin- 
guishing between what may be merely a tem- 
porary practice or expedient and what may be 
a definite trend or established custom. In fact, 
practices and customs quite diverse in charac- 
ter may prevail in different sections of the 
country or even in the same section. This is 
certain to be true during periods of transition, 
when an industry may be said to be experi- 
menting with and testing out new methods. 

There is an abundance of positive evidence, 
however, to indicate a trend in lumber produc- 
tion toward further manufacture near the 
source of raw material. Lumber manufactur- 
ers are kiln drying their stocks, both hard- 
woods and softwoods, more generally than in 
times past. Some are cutting stock to sizes 
for manufacturing consumers, while others are 
turning out complete products such as sash 
and doors. For many years, sawmills have 
supplied cut stock for sash and door manu- 
facturers and the country is dotted with local 
millworking plants. Not only so, but in great 
lumber and millwork producing centers, mixed 
carloads of the two classes of stock, as well 
as straight carloads of each have been sup- 
plied by producers and wholesalers. Produc- 
ers also have established terminal warehouses 
for quick delivery by railroad or auto truck 
of rush orders for millwork and lumber, while 
wholesalers have assembled complete stocks and 
are able to fill mixed orders for lumber and 
other building materials. 

In view of the diversity of practice as here 
briefly outlined, it would be presumptuous to 
hazard a prediction regarding the future of 
any factor in the industry. Change is not only 
the order of the day, but it is a major element 
in business policy. Not only goods but methods 
of offering them to the public owe much of 
their appeal to their novelty, to style and 
fashion. 


must be alert to shift the course of his business 
craft to take advantage of every available 
breeze and current. 

Witkout attempting to make a prediction, it 
may be admitted that there are developments 
and perhaps trends in evidence that are of the 
utmost significance to all branches of the trade. 
—Ep1Tor. | 


Shingles vs. Lap Siding for Walls 


Kindly give me any information you may 
have regarding the first cost, upkeep and dura- 
bility of shingled side walls in comparison with 
lap siding.—INQuIRY No. 2,388. 

[This inquiry comes from Ohio. While it 
may be practicable to make a definite compar- 
ison between the first costs of the two types 
of wall coatings, there would be some difficulty 
in determining their relative durability and cost 
of upkeep. The first costs of the two types of 
wall coatings would likely vary with the kind 
of wood and the locality, while the durability 
might be expected to vary with the wood, af- 
fected also by the method of “upkeep” prac- 
ticed. It may be doubted whether either lap 
siding properly painted, or good shingles prop- 
erly applied have ever deteriorated to a point 
requiring replacement. Reference is here made, 
of course, to the use of these materials on 
side walls. Weaknesses of the structure on 
which they are used are more likely to de- 
velop elsewhere than in the outside walls. 

Anyhow, the interests of lumbermen, manu- 
facturers and distributers of both siding and 
shingles, are better served in emphasizing the 
excellences of both shingles and lap siding than 


in playing the one against the other to the 
detriment of wood in general and as wall coat. 
ings in particular. It is ventured that the 
relative cheapness of both wood shingles anq 
siding, their attractiveness, their durability, and 
last but not least, their insulating properties, 
are ample to justify their use generally, leay. 
ing the choice between them to the taste of the 
buyer or the builder. 

It is believed that the matter of difference 
in upkeep could be left out of consideration, 
The prospective purchaser, in any case, could 
get prices on shingles and on siding and then 
get estimates on the cost of applying each 
and in that way, if his only consideration was 
the matter of cost, determine which he should 
choose. The cost of the shingles and the sid- 
ing, as well as the cost of labor of application, 
would vary so widely in the different communi- 
ties that the prices prevailing in one community 
would be no guide for a builder in another— 
Epitor. ] 


Birch Bark for Craftwork 


We have received an inquiry for birch bark 
for use in craftwork. This is required in 
sheets of specified sizes and would be used in 
the production of ornaments, room decorations 
etc. We would appreciate your advising us 
concerning possible sources of supply for this 
material.—INQuUIRY No. 2,394. 


[This inquiry comes from a New York lum- 
ber concern. In response, the names of manu- 
facturers of birch lumber and list of bark deal- 
ers have been supplied. The name of the in- 
quirer will be furnished on request.—Epiror,] 
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In these days, the man at the helm ° 


There is not the least diffi- 
culty now in getting men and 
tote teams on the Chippewa, 
and in fact one of the largest 
firms, the Eau Clair Lumber 
Co., has been besieged with ap- 
plicants for work so that, to 
save innumerable answers, large 
cards have been posted conspic- 
uously on all its offices and 
mill doors reading “No Men 
Wanted.” 

* * * 

The Peshtigo Cedar . Post 
Co. has about 40,000 posts and 
ties frozen in Little River, 
Beaver Creek and the main 
stream which they were expect- 
ing down if open weather had 
continued a week longer. 


* * * 

Nearly every limit on the 
north shore of the Ottawa is oc- 
cupied this season by saw log 
makers. McKay & Fachnie’s 
limit, upon which nothing has 
been done the last two or three 
years, is now being worked by 
two parties. Booth’s upper lim- 
it, that has been idle, is now 
being worked by Mr. Booth 
himself. Parties have also been 
looking up Walton Smith’s old 
limits on the Quoyon with a 
view to cutting logs and gen- 
erally there is a sharp lookout 
all over the section for limits 
on which to cut saw logs. 





The N. Ludington Co. intends 
to cut 20,000,000 in its 10 
camps and possibly this amount 
will be increased 2,000,000 or 
3,000,000 feet. 


* * * 


William Willers has a con- 
tract with Pardee, Cook & Co., 
of Hamlin, to put in 2,000,000 
feet of logs into Big Sauble 
River this winter. N. Davis 
puts a like number into the 
same stream for the same com- 
pany. 

os 6 

The Pumpetty mill property 
on the Shogomoc, about 25 
miles below Woodstock, N. B., 
has been purchased by C. W. 
Watson who will work it dur- 
ing the next season. About a 
million of logs will be cut on 
the stream this winter. The 
price for the property is said 
to have been $12,000. 

os 2 

The first detachment of cars 
for the great lumber line which 
has been established to carry 
the products of the St. Croix 
and west Wisconsin to the 
great treeless region of the 
Northwest, has been seen at 
St. Paul. The Pioneer Press 
says the cars are handsome, 
each of the four companies 
having its own name on the 





side in modest initials, while 
the “Lumber Line” is con- 
spicuous upon all, and as all 
are precisely alike, these cars 
will become a striking feature 
of the transportation business 
of the West. 
ae 

The propeller Bismarck and 
her tow of barges have carried 
a pile of lumber during the 
season just closed. The Bis- 
marck has made 42 round 
trips, each tow averaging 1,- 
470,000 feet of lumber. The 
remainder of the 100,000,000 
feet of lumber cut by the Mari- 
nette mills was carried away 
by sail vessels. 

* * * 

Some years ago the export 
of cedar from Louisiana was 
a large and profitable trade. 
The war diverted the attention 
from that branch of the indus- 
try and our cedar trees were 
left to grow in all their nat- 
ural luxuriance. We are glad 
to note that the old trade in 
cedar is about to be reopened. 
A vessel laden with cedar has 
been shipped from New Or- 
leans to Hamburg, the first 
venture of the kind. There is 
no reason why the cedar of 
America may not be in great 
demand in Europe, like the 
mahogany of Brazil. 
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Southern Pine Bookings 6 Percent Above Production 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Oct. 26 
exceeded the output by 6 percent, and shipments were 
about equal to output. While average production per mill 
was somewhat less than in the preceding week, orders 
averaged a good deal better. The market has benefited 
from the placement of large orders for railroad use, mostly 
in car building, special cutting in longleaf being in active 
request. This demand for railroad purposes has strength-_ 
ened the export market, and the mills are taking a very 
firm stand on prices for sawn timbers, foreign stocks of 
which have been allowed to run down. Some good orders 
have come from the oil fields in the Southwest for replace- 
ment of rigs recently damaged. Box and crating users 
have been in the market for large amounts. Retail yard 
demand in most sections is slow, especially that from the 
cities. In the Southwest, however, country yards are mov- 
ing a good volume. In the middle West there has been 
severe competition from small mills, but prices realized 
recently have decided many more of them to shut down. 

September bookings were 95.81 percent of the cut, and 
stocks increased 1.15 percent. Identical mills’ Oct. 1 stocks 
were 7.61 percent more than on Jan. 1. September cut 
of identical mills was 9.05 percent less than in September 
last year; shipments were 18.25 percent less. 

Western Pines Demand Slower; Prices Fairly Steady 

Total sales of western pines during the week ended Oct. 
26 were about one-third under the production, which in both 
the Inland Empire and California has been above last year’s 
level. Unfilled orders in the Inland Empire Oct. 19 were 
down to 11 percent of gross stocks and equalled 17 days’ 
average cut, while those in California equalled 33 days’ 
average cut. Quotations on the principal items of Califor- 
nia pine are a trifle softer than they were about a month 
ago, but apparently shop has given most ground, and the 
list as a whole is steady. Inland Empire pine sales prices 
reported for the week ended Oct. 23 show more strength 
than in the preceding week ; some markets report that there 
have been mark-ups in No. 3 Idaho, while others say that 
the list as a whole is not as steady as it was. Retail yard 
demand tends to slacken off, but industrial demand for all 
the soft pines has been improving, some forward buying 
having been recently reported. 


West Coast Inventories Still Low; Bookings Gain 


Production on the West Coast during the week ended 
Oct. 26 was maintained at almost the same level as in the 
preceding week, about 70 percent of capacity. But whereas 
the preceding week’s sales were 14.7 below cut, last week’s 
were only 9.4 percent below. Bookings of identical mills 
gained around 7 percent, while both output and shipments 
were practically unchanged. Reports indicate that there 
will be drastic curtailment in November, some Northwest 
mills planning to remain inactive for the full month. 

The gain for the week was made entirely in the export 
division, in which bookings recovered from the dip of the 
preceding week. Japanese buying continues below normal, 
though some purchases are being made, but Chinese trade 
has been.active. Australian trade is said to be slow, but 
there are prospects of betterment. Some of the mills re- 
port that they can hardly supply the demand for straight 
merchantable cutting, but that common is dull. 

Purchases for railroad car construction are giving good 
support to the rail market, and more such business is looked 
for. Country retail yards are practically the only ones 
now in the market, and quotations on yard items remain 
soft. A good deal of lumber is moving’ to the Atlantic 


‘corresponding date of last year. 





coast, but a large part of it is going into storage, as build- 
ing demand is inactive. With 40 coastwise carriers tied 
up, stocks.in California are at low point, but are apparently 
sufficient for present demand. 

An encouraging factor is that stocks of 139 identical 
mills on Oct. 12 were 7.9 percent lower than on Jan. 1. 


Northern Pine Output Low; Hemlock Stocks Larger 


Production of northern pine is now at a low point, the 
cut of identical mills during the week ended Oct. 19 having 
been 38 percent under that of the corresponding week of 
last year. Bookings of the same mills, however, made 90 
percent of last year’s. These statistics indicate that 
although unfilled orders on Oct. 19 amounted to only 14 
percent of gross stocks, the stocks are not any too large 
for the prospective demand during the winter period of low 
production. It is reported that four or five of the largest 
mills in Ontario will saw their last log this season, and 
that expansion in the Canadian demand has brought an in- 
crease of $2 in price of 4- and 5-inch Nos. 1 and 2 strips, 
which are in short supply. In the middle West and East, 
retail yard trade has slackened seasonably, but industrial 
users seem to be in the market for forward requirements. 
Prices are said to be quite firm. 

Northern hemlock production continues to taper off, 
while sales are of fair volume, as country yards in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan have been doing a better than seasonable 
amount of business. Stocks of identical mills on Oct. 1 
were about 6 percent larger than those they had on the 
Stocks of No. 1, mer- 
chantable and No. 2 were larger, and those of Nos. 3 and 
4 lower. Unfilled orders Oct. 19 amounted to about three 
weeks’ cutting at current rate. Prices remain unchanged. 


Trade in Eastern Spruce Has Seasonal Slackening 

In the eastern spruce market, demand seems to have 
slackened, on both sides of the international line. This 
wood has met some severe competition from West Coast 
shipments and also from Russian imports. Canadian mills 
evidently have a surplus of spruce, and are quoting easier 
prices on random, now about $31. The output of the larger 
New England mills is now so small that they are able to 
maintain a base price of $42 on dimension, but smaller 
plants are selling their product for less. Dry boards are 
in low supply and keep firm. 


Hardwood Demand Now Covers Wide Range of Items 


Southern hardwood mills made a stronger showing in the 
week ended Oct. 26 than they did the preceding week, 
orders amounting to about 97 percent of production. There 
has been some falling off in production, and it is felt that 
present unfavorable weather will result in further decline. 
Unsold southern stocks are at the same level as they were 
last year. Northern production is at a low point, but 
average bookings increased every week in October. Un- 
sold northern stocks Oct. 1 were about 12 percent larger 
than on that date last year, at identical mills, but there 
are fewer units cutting this year, so that there is no surplus. 
Overseas buying has to large extent taken the place of 
that by automotive factories. There has been continued 
good demand from furniture and radio cabinet plants. 
Building trades demand is rather slow, for while millwork 


‘ plants are buying fairly well, flooring plants are not. North- 


ern maple flooring sells better than southern oak, which 
has recently run into keener competition from small units. 
Low grades for box making move readily. Demand is 
coming from a wider list of users, and covers a greater 
range of species and grades than it recently did. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44, 45 and 73; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 87 to 93 
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Retail Exhibit 
Grade- Marked 


Proof that grade-marked, trade-marked, 
“tree”-marked lumber is available at any one 
of a large number of mills, both hardwood &nd 
softwood manufacturers, was offered retailers 
who attended the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
in Chicago at the Palmer House Oct. 23-25. 
The proof was in the form of an exhibit of 
many samples of two dozen wood varieties, ar- 
ranged by C. E. Close, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in co-operation with fifty 
manufacturers. 

The great progress made in the movement to 
grade-mark and trade-mark lumber, since that 
day early in March, 1925, when the Southern 
Pine Association officially adopted the marks 
as a major activity, was clearly shown by the 
ten six-foot tables loaded with samples and the 
heavier structural timber shown underneath, 


Shows 
Lumber 


Co.; Tremont Lumber 
Co.; Union Lumber 
Co.; Weiss - Patterson 
Lumber Co.; West 
Coast Lumbermen’'s 
Association; Westport 
Lumber Co.; Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts Co.; White Pine 
Sales Co.; Willapa 
Lumber Co.; Winton 
Lumber Co. 

This large list gave 
the retailers an oppor- 
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tunity to get acquainted 
with a great number of 
the grade-marks and 
trade-marks, for the 
rubber-stamped end was in front. Onlookers had 
a chance to see how this grade-mark quickly 
identifies the official designation of the board 
with the appearance of the lumber as to knots, 
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The exhibit of hardwood boards and flooring proved to the retailers that these materials, too, 
are grade- and _ trade-marked 


Included in the display were samples of the 
following woods: 

Pines—Pondosa, California white, sugar, 
northern white, Idaho white, North Carolina, 
Arkansas soft, and southern yellow pine (both 
longleaf and shortleaf); cedar—western red, 
Tennessee red; maple—northern, southern; oak 
—white, red; Douglas fir, West Coast hem- 
lock, California redwood, tidewater red cypress, 
poplar, sap gum, ash, cottonwood, magnolia, 
elm, sycamore. 

The manufacturers and associations aiding 
in the exhibit were: 

Adams-Banks Lumber Co.; Alger-Sullivan 
Lumber Co.; Anderson Lumber Co.; Big Lakes 
3ox Co.; Bissell Lumber Co.; Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co.; George C. Brown & Co.; R. G. 
Chisholm Lumber Co. (Ltd.); Coast Cedar 
Shingle Co. (Red Cedar Shingle Bureau); Cros- 
sett Lumber Co.; Delta Land & Timber Co. 
(Central Coal & Coke Co.); Dierks Lumber Co.; 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.); Ewauna Box Co.; Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co.; Fitite Cedar Shake 
Co. (Red Cedar Shingle Bureau); Fordyce 
Lumber Co.; Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.); 
Grove Dowling Hardwood Co.; B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co.; Edward Hines Hardwood & Hem- 
lock Co.; Edward Hines Lumber Co.:;: Holt 
Hardwood Co.; C. D. Johnson Lumber Co.; 
Kaul Lumber Co.; Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co.; Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association; McCloud River 
Lumber Co.; Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co.; Oregon-American Lumber Co.; Pacific 
States Lumber Co.; Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) ; Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; William M. 
Ritter Lumber Co.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; Shevlin-Hixon Co.; Southern Lumber Co.; 
Southern Pine Association; Sugar Pine Lumber 


grain, and other factors. Nearby was litera- 
ture to explain that although they, as lum- 
bermen, might be able to identify the various 
grades immediately without the marks, the 
average consumer will find these marks very 
convenient and confidence-inspiring. Retailers 





Douglas fir structural, boards and: finish; large timber is longleaf 
yellow pine; package of western red cedar 


who might have been hesitating about packed 
trim were able to see actual specimens and 
observe how attractive it could be made to 
appear in their own lumber sheds. Everywhere 
it was a true-to-life demonstration of what 
marked lumber really is. 

The idea of the display originated in the 
Chicago office of the National association, with 
Mr. Close mainly responsible. He was as- 
sisted by H. S. Crosby, of the National TX 
staff, and one of the two men was always at 
the exhibit ready to explain the workings of 
the system. Walter F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager, and his National “headquarters staff 
also co-operated, in the gathering of the ma- 
terials for the display. 

The clustering of interested lumber retailers 
about the display was its own indication of the 
success of the project. Questions were asked, 
which is the real test of interest. And one 
question which the exhibit itself asked was, 

“Who says you can’t get grade-marked, 
trade-marked, ‘tree’-marked lumber ?” 


ACCORDING to press reports from England, a 
room from the famous Houghton House, built 
in 1615, near Bedford, which was the House 
Jeautiful in John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
has been given to the English nation and will 
be set up as a permanent exhibit in the Vic- 
toria Albert Museum at Kensington. With 
unpainted walls of pine, it is said to be the 
finest Jacobean paneled interior in existence. 
The room was purchased for the museum by 
a group of subscribers for about $20,000. 








Southern pine, both longleaf and shortleaf, properly arranged to show numerous well known 
, trade-marks and identify grades 
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National TX Widens Lumber Markets 


Railroad Prefers Wood Timbers for Roundhouse Construction Because of Small 
Deterioration, While Auto Body Builder Likes Lumber’s Strength 


Builds Roundhouse of Wood 


WasuinectTon, D. C., Oct. 28.—Concrete roof- 
ing and steel sash have lost to wood in a new 
roundhouse of one of the largest railroads of 
the country, according to Bert J. Westover, of 
the trade extension staff of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Westover 
describes the new roundhouse as a “fine ex- 
ample of heavy timber construction, the joints 
well taken care of and the whole job well de- 
signed.” 

All heavy timbers on the job were handled 
by a locomotive crane and the work was com- 
pleted in 60 days under unfavorable weather 
conditions. More than 600,000 board feet of 
lumber was used on the job. The columns 
are 12x12 inch Douglas fir, the purlins and 
girders and most of the truss members 12x12 
inch Douglas fir and the decking 3 inch 


removal of 9,000 pounds pressure than the so- 
called all-steel body. 

Following this test Fisher Body salesmen 
were instructed to “remember, when a prespect 
shows a preference for ‘all-steel’ bodies, or 
expresses a doubt about wood-and-steel con- 
struction, he is giving you an opportunity to 
deliver our strongest selling talk.” 

* * x 


Reopens Kansas City Office 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 28.—R. B. White, 
of the Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co. of this 


city, chairman of-the trade extension com-.- 


mittee of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, today announced tthe ap- 
pointment of Harold S. Crosby, who for 
months past has been in charge of the 
Pittsburgh field office, to take charge of the 














Pondosa pine, sugar pine, and California and Idaho white pines, as shown here, attracted much 
attention at the convention 





tongued and grooved longleaf yellow pine. All 
smoke jackets are to be of “fire-proof” wood 
and cast iron. 

Consulting engineers summoned to the job 
because of the failure of the steel sash and 
reinforced concrete roof in the building, to 
which the present roundhouse is an addition, 
told Mr. Westover that they are- personally 
recommending the use of heavy timbers in 
the construction of roundhouses, because lum- 
ber is more satisfactory and without the deter- 
ioration accompanying oxidization of steel. As 
to a comparison of prices between concrete and 
heavy timber construction, Mr. Westover was 
told that concrete was eliminated, regardless 
of cost. 

* * x 


Merits of Wood for Auto Bodies 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—The superior 
merits of wood framing for automobile body 
construction have again been given national 
publicity -by the Fisher Body Corporation—this 
time in a double page advertisement in the 
Saturday Evening Post. A picture of the frame- 
work illustrates the contention of the manu- 
facturers that wood is essential to a body 
uniting strength and flexibility. 

It will be recalled that the Fisher company 
some time ago staged a test to determine the 
comparative strength of all-steel and composite 
wood-and-steel bodies. The wood-and-steel body 
emerged from the test showing more than eight 
times the ability to return to normal after the 


re-opened Kansas City office. The appoint- 
ment was made effective immediately. The 
Kansas City office is located at Room 1104 
Federal Reserve Bank Building. 

Mr. Crosby is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and for a time was a stu- 
dent at the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service at Madison. He has had 
a wide experience in the sale, distribution 
and manufacture of lumber. He engaged in 
logging and milling operations in Rhine- 
lander, Wis., later traveling as a lumber 
salesman in the middle West. 

The former experience of Mr. Crosby and 
the contacts which he has established since 
joining the trade extension staff fit him ad- 
mirably for the important Kansas City terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Crosby’s chief function will be to help 
dealers and users of lumber solve the various 
problems that daily arise in the course of 
business. He has been very successful as 
head of the Pittsburgh office. 


* * * 


Farm Building Conferences 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Oct. 29.—Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
advised by Max E. Cook, farmstead engineer 
of the California Redwood Association, of the 
huge success of the first farm building confer- 
ence to be held in California. This conference 
was sponsored by the Sacramento Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club. The idea was suggested by Mr. 


Cook, and the first meeting was made possible 
by his efforts. and those of Prof. H. B. Walker, 
head of the division of agricultural engineer- 
ing, University Farm, Davis, Calif., together 
with the co-operation of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s club. 

The conference is said to have demonstrated 
the existence of a common problem for the re- 
tail lumbermen and the officials of the division 
of agricultural engineering in developing bet- 
ter farm buildings. President Lake, of the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, has 
announced that an effort will be made to ar- 
range a similar program for the State con- 
vention of .retail lumbermen, to be held in 
San Francisco, Nov. 7-9. 

Dealer interest was thoroughly aroused, says 
Mr. Cook in his letter to Mr. Shaw, and I am 
sure has taken firm root. Several other lum- 
bermen’s clubs and groups have expressed a 
desire to arrange similar meetings in the near 
future and I predict during the fall a State- 
wide conference will be very much in order. 
It would be helpful to Know to what extent 
the National can be counted upon in taking 
part in an active way in fostering and assist- 
ing with farm building conferences, “schools” 
ete. Mr. C. F. Miller has probably done more 
good work in this field, and is better equipped 
than any of us. I personally thing he could 
do some mighty effective work in California 
and in the West. 

x * x 


Prefers Wood for Offices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29.—The trade ex- 
tension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with the co-oper- 
ation of A. H. Stringe, president of the Com- 
mercial Furniture Co., and Robert H. Brooks, 
of the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, has won a 
notable victory for lumber, both as_ interior 
trim and as office furniture and fixtures, in 
the Union Trust Co. Building, Little Rock. 

This job was originally planned for steel, 
with the exception of wood desks for the 
higher executives. A letter to Mr. Brooks from 
Moorhead Wright, chairman of the board of 
the Union Trust Co., bears testimony to the 
complete satisfaction of the organization in 
their complete change to wood throughout. Mr. 
Wright says: . 

We all agree in this office that we prefer 
fine woodwork in our new building, including 
both furniture and fixtures. As I told you the 
other day, our banking room will be all fin- 
ished in walnut, including fixtures, wainscot- 
ing, as well as the desks, chairs ete. 

We expect to use a considerable amount of 
metal equipment, where it seems appropriate, 
but we have a sustained attachment for the 
products of our forests, which are so hand- 
somely and durably worked up these days. 

* * x 


New TX Plans for 1930 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 28.—The budget 
committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association staff is working steadi- 
ly on the 1930 budget. Among the things 
in the nature of innovations that will be rec- 
ommended to the trade extension committee 
at its meeting in Hot Springs in December 
is the preparation of a publication de luxe on 
wood interiors. The publication under con- 
sideration is something radically different 
from “Modern Home Interiors,’ which has 
enjoyed and is continuing to enjoy wide 
popularity. 

This will be a publication of colored plates 
illustrating actual modern interior uses of 
wood. All of the regional associations of 
manufacturers are expected to contribute 
their own plates to this publication, which 
will be a very elaborate product and will not 
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Let’s Talk About Home Ownership _ 


Following a suggestion of the AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN, some lumbermen are sending out with all of their correspondence 
enclosure slips, printed on both sides, as indicated in accompan ying illustrations, carrying a plea for more widespread home 
ownership. If every lumber manufacturer, every lumber wholesaler, every retail lumber dealer in the country will use enclosures 
such as this, write letters or make personal contact with their banks, business associates, customers, chambers of commerce, 
service clubs etc., and interest them in spreading the gospel of home ownership, 
a movement will be inaugurated that will be irresistible and that will result in a 
great revival of home building. Such a revival will redound to the benefit of the 
entire country, make for a sounder and more stable citizenship, and increase 


the activity in every line of business. 


Have your local printer furnish you a quantity of these enclosures, or, on 


request, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will provide them at cost. 


Use them in 


your correspondence, and don’t fail to enlist the co-operation of other business 


men of your community. 


If you have a better idea for the enclosure, use it. 


Let’s get everybody to talking about HOME OWNERSHIP. 














Let’s all help the 


Home Ownership Cause 


Let's make this a nation of home owners 
and our community a leader in the move- 
ment. Home ownership means 
happy, contented and prosperous families, 
a more stable community, a greater inter- 
est in civic affairs—jin fact, a better 


nation. 


more 


Home owning, thrift and good citizenship 


go hand in hand. 


Home building not only helps the owner, 
but helps every business in the community. 


Let's all think and talk home ownership. 





President 
Hoover 


summarizes the 
value of home 
ownership as 
follows: 


“ HUSBAND and 
Avie who own their 
home are more apt 

to save. They have 

an interest in the ad- 
vancement of a social 
system that permits the individual to store up the 
fruits of his labor. As direct tax-payers they take 
a more active part in local government. Above 
all, the love of home is one of the finest instincts 
and the greatest of inspirations of our people. 


“Aas ms that owns its home takes a pride 


= 


a 














in it, maintains it better, gets more pleas- 

ure out of it, and has a more wholesome, 
healthful and happy atmosphere in which to 
bring up children. The home-owner has a con- 
structive aim in life. He works harder outside his 
home; he spends his leisure more profitably; 
and he and his family live a finer life and enjoy 
more of the comforts and cultivating influences 
of our modern civilization.” 








be distributed free. It will be sold and will 
probably have an extensive circulation. The 
idea behind the publication got its start at 
the Longview meetings. It will carry little 
or no text, being devoted almost entirely to 
pictures and captions, 

Among other things tentatively approved 
in the publicity department is an outside 
house organ, issued monthly. The proposed 
publication would not be so much promo- 
tional in the sense of pep and push, but 
would be devoted chiefly to the presentation 
and elaboration of ideas that relate the sales 
of lumber. In other words, it is designed to 
help the retailer sell his stocks, and will, 
therefore, deal with the close-up problems 
of the retail lumberman. It is anticipated 
that this house organ would have a circu- 
lation of 25,000 to 35,000. It would be ‘cir- 
culated free and carry no advertising. In 
no way would it be considered a substitute 
or alternative of the trade press. On the 
contrary, the expectation is that instead of 
being a competitor, it would help the lum- 


ber trade press. 
* * 


Reviving Wood Consciousness 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Oct. 28—Headquarters 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation finds multiplying evidences that 
lumber is back again in the magazine field. 
A case in point is found in the November 
issue of “Your Home,” one of the mediums 
used for trade extension advertising copy. 
Scattered through this issue of the magazine. 


are both illustrations and reading matter 
showing fine old lumber-built colonial homes, 
beautiful interiors of wood, the whole being 
most encouraging to those sitting on the 
firing line and seeking to promote the wider 
use of the products of the forest. 

Not a few editors are obviously showing 
signs of a reviving wood consciousness, and 
the most encouraging thing about it is that 
most editors seek to please their clientele 
and would not be publishing these stories 
and illustrations unless they had every rea- 
son to believe their readers to be actively 
interested. 

The information department has received 
400 replies from one little publication with 
a circulation of about 1,200 in which atten- 
tion was called to the TX movement. 

An outstanding instance of voluntary edi- 
torial co-operation is found in the inquiries 
which followed publication of an article on 
“Modern Home Interiors” in the “People’s 
Popular Monthly,” published in Des Moines. 
Through the influence of Morris Flagg, ar- 
chitectural ‘editor, who found himself tre- 
mendously interested in the N. L. M. A. 
booklet on “Modern Home Interiors,” an 
article was prepared for that publication. 
Miss Katheryn Ayres, the home economics 
editor, was also much interested and col- 
laborated with Mr. Flagg. The article that 
appeared was actually written by Frances 
LeBaron. A few days after the November 
issue of the magazine was circulated Miss 
Ayres wrote suggesting that perhaps she 
could distribute 200 copies of “Modern Home 


Interiors” in response to expected individual 
inquiries. Before the 200 copies arrived a 
telegram was received requesting that the 
number be made 700. A second telegram 
called for 100 more, and the expectation is 
that fully 1,000 will be distributed through 
this channel as the result of the signed il- 
lustrated article. : 

As a result of this and other similar edi- 
torial co-operation the informational public- 
ity of the N. L. M. A. obtains about one- 
fourth as many inquiries as its paid adver- 
tising copy. 

Here is another case in point. O’Hare 
Bros., leading specialists in built-in furni- 
ture in New York City, chanced to obtain 
a copy of “Modern Home Interiors.” The 
booklet was kept in the store for salesmen 
to refer to. In less than two weeks seven 
different sales of built-in furniture resulted. 
Now the company is requesting a number 
of copies of the booklet in order that each 
salesman may be supplied and a few may 
be distributed to customers. 


* * * 


Advertising Committee to Meet 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—The advertis- 
ing advisory committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will meet at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 5 to dis- 
cuss the 1930 Trade Extension advertising 
program. 

R. B. White, chairman of the trade ex- 
tension committee; Paul Kendall, advertis- 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Does It Pay 


There has long been an insistent demand for lumber that will 
not shrink excessively after use. 

Doubtless many of you, at one time or another, have patiently 
listened to complaints about it on the score of shrinkage. You 
have carefuly included the specification “must be dry” in writing 
up your orders to the mills, but still the complaints from your 
customers persisted. You have witnessed other material being 
used in construction work, when you knew seasoned lumber 
would have served better and at less cost. 

The Forest Products Laboratory has been maintained by our 
Government for many years at Madison, Wis. Its staff is com- 
posed of industrious, competent, fact-seeking workers who are 
dedicating their lives to the study of our forest products. In 
book and pamphlet they have made it easy and possible for any- 
one to acquaint himself with just why and how “lumber gets 
that way.” 

“Free Water,” “Imbibed Moisture” 

The laboratory tells us that lumber, when green, contains much 
water. A large amount of it, called “free water,” is in the cell 
cavities, and it doesn’t make any difference whether or not it is- 
present, so far as shrinkage is concerned. But after all the free 
water is driven out, there will still be contained 
what is called “imbibed moisture” equal to 25 to 
30 percent of the weight of the dry wood. This 


[By P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La. | 


Seasoned Lumber?” 








For a long time this moisture question has engaged the earnest 
study of many manufacturers. Unfortunately, too many had the idea 
that it was a thing that should not be brought out into the open. 
Whenever it was mentioned at the various standardization confer- 
ences, representatives of practically all species avoided it as if it 
were poison. But the subject was not permitted to be side-tracked. 
Railroad companies, who had been buying their lumber on price 
basis alone, found their equipment was not standing up, on account 
of shrinkage and other unsatisfactory conditions. They began to 
demand lumber dried to a certain moisture content. Architects 
were broadcasting statements to the effect that it was seldom pos- 
sible to obtain dry lumber for building purposes. | Indeed one of them 
advised the use of second-hand lumber, rather than risk the kind 
offered by dealers. 

Excessive Moisture Is Defect 


A survey by a group of southern pine operators disclosed this 


situation: Here in the South were millions of feet of perfectly sea- . 


soned lumber available for shipment. Millions of dollars in the way 
of drying facilities had been invested to make its production pos: 
sible. If the exaggerated and incorrect statements passing current 
for the truth were not controverted; if the retail distributer were 
not provided with some means whereby he could 
confidently assure his trade on the score of dry- 





imbibed moisture is “intimately absorbed in the 
substance of which the wood is composed” and 
is inclined to leave slowly under ordinary condi- 
tions. As it leaves, the lumber begins to shrink 
in proportion, and will continue to shrink as long 
as any of this moisture is being driven out. 

Now, one may hastily conclude that, since the 
swelling and shrinking of wood are so inevitable 
under varying moisture conditions, it is unfit for 
a large number of purposes; but such is not the 
case. A board, whether bone dry, or with its 
fibers saturated, will tend to come into equilibrium 
with the moisture in the surrounding air. There- 
fore, if care is taken to leave approximately the 
proper amount of moisture in the lumber, the sub- 
sequent change in volume will be negligible. 


Stating Retailer’s Viewpoint 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual convention at New Orleans 
two years ago. A number of us manufacturers 
who were present heard with interest your dis- 
cussion of green and wet lumber, as well as your 
plea to us that something be done to decrease the 
amount of it being shipped. You were generous 








ness, eventually the use of lumber might be 
greatly curtailed. It could not be denied that 
excessive moisture was a defect, just as much so 
as knots, pitch pockets etc., all so carefully de- 
scribed and limited in our grading rules. 
Definition Is Difficulty 

But to accomplish anything worth while, all 
agreed, our association must get behind the pro- 
gram for control of moisture content. In due 
time it became an association activity. A special 
committe was appointed to secure information 
from our membership as to their drying prac- 
tices, both in kiln and air. After a little delay, 
very good co-operation was secured, and a large 
amount of data assembled. Jt was the opinion of 
the committee that it was feasible for the as- 
sociation to include a moisture limitation in its 
grading rules. But just what could or should 
this limit be? 

An Investigation Removes It 

Naturally our thoughts turned to the Forest 
Products Laboratory. On communicating with 
it we were told that the Government did not pro- 
vide funds for such an extensive activity; but if 
we would pay a certain sum, the laboratory 
would gladly assist us. The directors of our 











enough to say that complaints of any consequence 
were seldom made against the larger mills, but 
that your markets were often flooded with green 
lumber coming from somewhere. 

With all propriety, you might also have said to us: “In the south- 
ern pine industry you have an association which yearly spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for advertising, field work etc., in an 
endeavor to convince the world that southern pine is a superior 
wood, particularly for structural purposes. Through this associa- 
tion you have developed rules for grading your lumber, which we 
accept. By reason of your prominence in the industry, your activi- 
ties, your insistence on strict adherence to your grading rules, you 
have at least acquired, if not assumed, certain responsibilities to the 
retail distributor of all southern pine lumber. We, as well as our 
competitor across the street, are almost daily offered southern pine 
lumber at prices below those quoted by your association members. 
Some of this low-priced stuff looks as good as yours. We suspect 
it is insufficiently seasoned and would rather not put it in stock; but 
someone in our trade territory is sure to buy it and offer it in com- 
petition with our dry stock. In our sales talk we can stress the 
superiority of our dry lumber, but suppose our customers ask us, 
‘Just what is dry lumber and how do we know our lumber is dry?’” 
But you did not employ such language. Your plea, so kindly and 
courteously phrased, impressed us profoundly. 





*Address delivered before annual convention of National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Chicago, Oct. 24, 1929. 


association authorized the expenditure. An in- 

tense study and investigation, extending over a 
period of four months in the field, was made by the laboratory, five 
veterans from the association inspection department devoting all 
‘heir time in collaboration. Twenty mills were selected which would 
be representative of all the association mills. Many thousands of 
tests were made.to determine just what the practice was in season- 
ing the several items of lumber shipped from those mills. Out of 
this investigation were evolved the moisture content provisions 
which were made a part of our grading rules, effective May 1 of 
this year. 

Rules Should Specify Content 

For the good of the whole industry it is our earnest hope that 
manufacturers of other species, particularly of softwoods, will at 
an early date place the proper limitation of moisture defects in their 
grading rules. On the whole the reaction of manufacturers and 
dealers has been very satisfactory. We hear it said that our motive 
was to make it hard on the so called “small mills.” The whole pro- 
gram was conceived on a much higher plane. If it makes it hard 
on those who refuse to hold their lumber on sticks long enough to 
season before shipping it, perhaps it is as it should be. 

We regret that manufacturers outside of our association did not 
participate in our long study and investigation. Indeed some of 
them viewed our efforts with amusement, prophesying we wouldn't 
get anywhere, only into trouble. After the moisture rule went into 
effect, one of them wrote that we were simply putting a club in 
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the hands of the retailer to enforce his claims. 
many, the retailer has long needed a club, one with a few spikes in 
it, properly to chastise those who have put him on the firing line 


with defective ammunition. 


It was indeed very good of you to allot us time on your program. 


In the minds of 





i 


In our moisture studies we have received valuable advice and ep. 
couragement from your secretary-manager, Mr. Pfund, as well as 
from a number of your members. 
pendent upon you to merchandise our product. 

will be strongly influenced by close co-operation. 


In a large measure we are de- 
Our mutual success 


Lumber Below the Mason-Dixon Line 


Revision of Storm Insurance Rates 


New Orveans, La., Oct. 28.—Lumber mills 
and other enclosed or unenclosed woodworking 
plants face a revision in their windstorm insur- 
ance rates in Louisiana under a new schedule 
recently prepared by the Louisiana Rating & 
Fire Prevention Bureau and now pending be- 
fore the Louisiana Insurance Commission for 
approval. The changes being effected are to 
place the rating of the various buildings on a 
basis of ground area and type of construction 
and the elimination of many special classes. 
New rates will go into effect in both seacoast 
and inland schedules for the State. On en- 
closed woodworking plants there will be a re- 
duction on all types (wood, brick and mill con- 
structed) up to 20,000 square feet except that 
the rate on frame on the 10,000- to 20,000-foot 
classification is unchanged. When ground area 
exceeds 20,000 square feet there will be an 
increase in rate on frame and brick and no 
change on “mill constructed.” 


Importance of Inland Waterways 


Beaumont, Tex., Oct. 28.—It remained for 
Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co., and president, vice president, di- 
rector and booster of more lumber organiza- 
tions in the past than he could well count, to 
put the pep in the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Intracoastal Canal Association and 
point out the part lumber and lumber produc- 
tion would play in the development of the in- 
land waterways. With his usual characteristic 
style of presenting sober facts in an entertain- 
ing way, he took the convention by storm. Mr. 
Woodhead called attention to the fact that the 
completion of the Mississippi Valley waterways 
from the Intracoastal Canal to the Great 
Lakes through the Illinois River, to Pittsburgh 
through the Ohio, to St. Paul through the Mis- 
sissippi, Kansas City, Sioux City and other 
points on the Missouri, to say nothing of the 
scores of tributary streams, meant more than 
the cheap distribution of lumber to the Chi- 
cago territory and south. He said: 

We have heard a great deal on this plat- 
form in regard to the shipment of steel and 
other manufactured products to the great 
Southwest; they have told you about what 
they expected in return in the way of winter 
vegetables, oil, rice and other commodities, 
but no one has impressed upon you the im- 
portance of the lumber industry in connec- 
tion with this tonnage. Practically the whole 
Mississippi Valley is a lumber producing re- 
gion and I can say that the entire world is 
a lumber consuming territory. If we can get 
lumber to Chicago, Pittsburgh, Kansas City 
or any other point at a cheap water rate it 
not only helps the consumer but the producer 
as well. 

I want to tell you fellows from Illinois in 
particular who are devoting a great deal of 
time to manufacturing, a business which you 
can not conduct without raw material, that 
the completion of the Intracoastal will put 
you in reach of a great deal of raw material 
now in existence but inaccessible. 

There is between 6,000,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000,000 feet of hardwood in the Texas-Louisi- 
ana territory and by far a greater part of it 
will be found along the streams which will 
empty into the Intracoastal Canal. The open- 
ing of the Intracoastal will not only place 
you in position to get your raw material at a 
cheap freight rate, but it will enable mills in 
3eaumont and elsewhere to barge or float this 
inaccessible timber out of the bottoms and 
swamps. When this is manufactured into 
lumber and timber according to your orders 
it can again be barged to the point of con- 
sumption. 


Some economists have worried about return 
cargoes, admitting that there would be plenty 
of manufactured articles to fill the barges 
south bound. I believe that these same barges 
will be taxed to their capacity in carrying 
raw material back to the North. Lumber and 
forest products in general are going to be a 
much larger factor than most of you think. 


First Florida Forest Fair 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., Oct. 28.—Among the 
events of the first Florida Forest Fair, which 
is to be held at Lake City, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 
will be the actual construction of measured 
distances of fire breaks under different condi- 
tions and by different methods. According to 
State Forester Harry Lee Naker, three differ- 
ent makes of tractors will be used in this 
work and as many different kinds of plows. 
The costs of each method will be kept and 
translated; to show the costs of protection of 
forest lands, on an acreage basis. Actual ex- 
perience by property owners on protective units 
in Florida has shown that the fire break 
method of protection is cheaper than the pres- 
ent common system of raking and burning 
employed by most operators, it is said. 

These breaks will vary in width from 200 
to 100 feet, according to the State forester, 
who says that this particular portion of the 
Forest Fair program will be in the hands of 
men who have had experience in the work both 
on private lands and in national forests. In 
addition to fire break construction, the Forest 
Fair, the first of its sort to be held in Florida, 
will provide actual demonstrations in forest 
tree planting, naval stores operations, under 
improved methods and forest protection. Ex- 
hibits dealing with all phases of the forest in- 
dustry will be on display continuously and 
speakers will discuss general land utilization. 


Buys 50,000,000 Foot Tract 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, FLA., Oct. 28—A tract of 
timber containing 50,000,000 feet of lumber, 
situated in the eastern part of Wakulla County 
and in Leon and Jefferson counties, was sold 
during the week by the Singletary Investment 
Co., of Wakulla, to Q. D. Sauls, of Tylertown, 
Miss,, according to information obtained here. 
Purchase of the timber, which in no way 
affects the thirty or more turpentine crops 
being operated by the Singletary Investment 
Co., is said to have involved more than. $250,- 
000. 

The Singletary Investment Co., less than a 
year ago bought out the Smith-Vereen Co., 
one of the oldest and largest naval stores oper- 
ators in West Florida. W. J. Singletary, 
State senator of Marianna, is head of the firm. 

Mr. Sauls, accompanied by H. B. Culpepper, 
of the Culpepper Construction Co. of Ensley, 
Ala., is in Wakulla County at the present time. 
These gentlemen state that a large saw and 
planing mill will be constructed at once, prob- 
ably in the Newport community in eastern 
Wakulla County, for sawing up the vast 
amount of timber said to be easily accessible 
from that section. The tract contains enough 
timber to keep a large mill in operation for 
about ten years, and at the same time will 
permit operation of the turpentine crops by 
the Singletary Investment Co., which retails 
all such interests on the land involved. 

Mr. Sauls is a successful lumber and mill 
man, having operated a large sawmill for the 
last eighteen years at Tylertown, where he has 


‘been engaged extensively in the manufacture 


of longleaf pine products. 


Mill Cutting 70,000 Feet Daily 


Waycross, Ga., Oct. 28.—This city is now 
headuarters for one of the largest lumber mills 
in the State, both in regard to daily production 
and timber holdings. This is the Davis-Stubbs 
Lumber Co. The mill will have a production 
daily of from 70,000 to 75,000 feet. It is a 
single 8-foot band mill with auxiliary equip- 
ment of a 7-foot Clark gang resaw and Clark 
bull edger. The planing mill is equipped with 
all of the planing machinery formerly owned 
by the Hebard Cypress Co., including approxi- 
mately 100 heads and patterns. A Moore moist 
air dry kiln has been constructed and another 
kiln unit is to be added when necessary. 

The company has acquired about 110,000,000 
feet of exceptionally fine timber, much of it 
virgin growth, in Georgia and Florida. It has 
purchased 30,000,000 feet in the Okefenokee 
swamp and option on other portions of the 
swamp; 12,000,000 feet in the Little Okefeno- 
kee; about 3,000 acres near Race Pond, and 
a large number of smaller tracts. 

Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Davis personally have 
purchased the Waycross & Southern Railroad 
which runs from Hebardville to Hopkins. This 
will be used for hauling logs and lumber. 
Francis S. Stubbs is president and treasurer. 
E. L. Davis is vice president and general man- 
ager. Both are experienced lumbermen and 
are well known throughout the State and this 
section, 


See Forestry Films 


CRAWFORDVILLE, FLA., Oct. 28—More than 
1,000 persons attended the series of free mov- 
ing picture shows held recently in Wakulla 
County under the auspices of the American 
and the Florida Forestry associations. The 
films, about ten in all, depict the disastrous 
results of wood fires, and seek to show the 
advantages of reforestation and the value of 
keeping fire from timberlands. 

In connection with the educational work un- 
dertaken in this county by the forestry associa- 
tions and the State and Federal governments, it 
is said that 45,000 acres of Wakulla County 
timbered land, privately owned, are now under 
protection of one of the seven forest pro- 
tective units of Florida. There are 145,000 
acres in the unit here, 100,000 acres being in 
Jefferson County. Two steel towers will be 
erected, one in each county, in the near future. 
Of the 287,000 acres of land in Wakulla 
County, all of the county’s area except about 
14,000 acres is timbered. 


Railroading in Nicaraguan Forests 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 28.—An interesting 
news item recently appeared in the Bluefields 
Weekly, a bi-lingual newspaper published in 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, headed, “P. W. Beasley, 
Locomotive Engineer, Bragman’s Bluff Lum- 
ber Co.,” reads as follows: 


Whenever we, in the wee hours of the dusky 
night, listen to the resounding blast of Engine 
10 in the distance, nearing its point of repose 
at this terminal, it at once brings to our mind 
the retiring gentleman at the throttle of the 
monster on wheels, belching clouds of smoke 
and fire, which has brought to our shores mod- 
ern civilization and progress. 

We refer to the “Old Fox,” Beasley, the 
strenuous engineer, who carefully attends to 
the transportation of, lumber to this port of 
embarkation, from where it is destined to 
the American consumer. Through his refined 


tact he has won the attention of everybody 
here, and especially the Spanish community. 
He springs from Chester, Va., the State 
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where liberty was made a fact, the land where 
Cornwallis surrendered, and the shrine of the 
American people. History did you say? 

Mr. Beasley’s home until he moved to 
Nicaragua was in South Jacksonville, Fila., 
where he was employed by the Florida East 
Coast Railway Co. 


Flooring Mill Reorganizes 


ELtxins, W. Va., Oct. 28.—With a view to 
expansion of markets, increased production and 
volume of business, the Randolph Planing Mill 
Co. has changed its name to the West Virginia 
Flooring Corporation and has greatly increased 
its working capital. The new concern, just 
organized, is capitalized at $350,000, consisting 
of preferred and common stock and has per- 
fected its organization with the election of the 
following officers: E. H. Williamson, of Phila- 
delphia, president; John Mantell, of Brooklyn, 
vice president, and Odbert H. Taylor, of EI- 
kins, secretary and treasurer. 

As a part of the expansion program, the 
corporation is adding another battery of kilns 
and doubling its capacity for drying lumber 


used in the manufacture of 13/16-inch matched 
flooring, herringbone flooring and parquet 
flooring, In the original battery there were 
six kilns and in the new battery there are five, 
which are being constructed by the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. The new 
kilns, however, are somewhat larger than the 
old ones so that capacity will be virtually 
doubled. 

The new kilns will be completed within the 
next thirty to sixty days or before the first 
of the year and when they are ready for use 
the company will operate both day and night 
or on two shifts. 

The West Virginia Flooring Corporation 
which took over the plant of the Randolph 
Planing Mill Co. now has about seventy men 
on its payroll. When a night shift is started 
it will of course be necessary to use the serv- 
ices of additional men, bringing the total num- 
ber of employees up to about 130 or almost 
double the present force of men, thus mate- 
rially adding to the payroll distribution in this 
section at a time when other lines of business 
are also increasing their activities, contributing 
to a general increase in the volume of business 


in this section noticeable at this time and for 
the last few weeks in fact. 
PARES SSE EL EF TS 


Airplane Impressions of Mexico 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 28.—W. D. Durland, 
forester for the Missouri Pacific Lines, re- 
cently returned from a 3,000-mile airplane tour 
over the pine belt of Mexico, and he was im- 
pressed with the fact that, because of the tre- 
mendous timber resources of that country, 
Mexican pine will be largely distributed 
throughout the Southwest within the near fu- 
ture. He said that Mexico has within easy 
marketing distance of the border more than 
50,000,000,000 feet of standing pine timber in 
addition to an equal footage of hardwoods, that 
will come into competition with American 
hardwoods within the next forty years. He 
said: 

While Mexican hardwoods will not force 
competition on the American market for sev- 
eral years, it is only a matter of a short time 
until the demand for pine will be such that 
Mexico will begin to find an outlet for that 
class of timber in the United States. When 
that time comes Houston will be the logical 
distributing point. 


Modern Cypress Mill in Operation 


PaLaTtKA, Fria., Oct. 28.—The new mill of 
the Wilson Cypress Co. is now in full opera- 
tion and production is exceeding expectations. 
An unusually keen interest in the project has 
been manifested all over the State because of 
the many new ap- 
pliances installed which, 


edger handle the output of the band mills, and 
an additional 54-inch edger is installed to edge 
the output of the Wickes gang, and also to 
edge lumber sent back for remanufacture. The 
gang is installed at the tail end of the mill, 


transfers are so arranged that such lumber 
can easily be returned for re-manufacture 
without interfering in the least with usual pro- 

duction. 
A complete shingle mill is included, composed 
of one power and one 





it is said, easily make 
this plant the most 
modern in Florida. 
The new mill is elec- 
trically driven through- 
out, embodying the 
very latest improve- 
ments for the accurate 
and rapid production 
of cypress lumber. The 
main mill building is 61 
feet wide by 225 feet 
long and is supported 
by heavy, reinforced 
concrete girders set 
upon piling. Two 9- 
foot Prescott band 
mills constitute the 


headrigs. These are 
equipped with roller 
bearings, electrically 


operated upper guide, 
and saw changing de- 
vice. The carriages 
consist of one Prescott 3-block 60-inch car- 
riage with six 3-wheel trucks and 90-pound 
railroad rail, and one 3-block 54-inch Prescott 
carriage. Both carriages are equipped with 
Prescott electric dogs and tapering devices, and 
Prescott electric setworks. With these devices, 
the setter alone composes the carriage crew. 
The live rolls are all mounted on steel roll 
cases. The edgers are Prescott heavy 8-inch 
machines, with 26-inch saws. They are fur- 
nished with roller bearings, and electrically 
operated feedworks. A 54-inch and a 72-inch 








Fully equipped modern mill plant of the Wilscn Cypress Co. at Palatka, Fla. 


arranged so that cants from either, headrig can 
be readily accommodated. 

There are two Prescott mechanical lift trim- 
mers with chain driven ladders installed so 
that one of the trimmers trims lumber coming 
from the gang, and lumber sent back for re- 
manufacture. With this arrangement, the gang 
can be shut down, if necessary, without affect- 
ing the balance of the sawmill. 

Inspectors’ chains are installed behind each 
trimmer for grade-marking and inspecting the 
lumber and should any lumber prove defective, 


hand shingle machine, 
and one power shingle 
block cutoff machine 
with bolters and equal- 
izers. A lath and pick- 
et mill and a short stock 
mill are also installed. 

The lower floor of 
the mill presents a par- 
ticularly neat and _ at- 
tractive appearance, 
due to the electric drive 
and simple conveyor 
system. All of the gear 
reduction units are of 
Falk manufacture, with 
herringbone gears. The 
motors were supplied 
by Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The power plant con- 
sists of Erie water tube 
boilers and an Allis- 
Chalmers condensing 
turbine direct connected to a 1200-kilowatt 
generator, which furnishes power for both the 
sawmill and planing mill. 

The plant was designed by D. A. Groff, 
southern representative of The Prescott Co. 
and Charles Grimm, general superintendent of 
the Wilson Cypress Co. The mill was built by 
H. W. Mitchell, well known millwright. 


SPA AZBAEZEa 
DEAD MEN’S EYES, or dead eyes, are little 
blocks used on ships, usually bored with three 
holes that make them look like human skulls 





Public Building Program 


The present public buildings program, gen- 
erally termed the $300,000,000 program, may be 
increased by $175,000,000 at the next session of 
Congress. President Hoover is said to be be- 
hind a movement to have Congress increase 
the present authorization. Of the proposed in- 
crease, $75,000,000 would be allocated to pub- 
lic buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia. The President is understood to feel 
that there is no question as to the wisdom of 
providing adequate housing for. the Govern- 
ment’s work not only here but throughout the 
country, and that the construction should go 
forward as rapidly as it can be done efficiently. 


At present the program calls for an expendi- 
ture of $35,000,000 annually, of which $10,- 
000,000 is allocated to the District of Columbia. 
The plan is toyincrease this amount to $50,- 
000,000 at an early date, increasing the alloca- 
tion for buildings here to $15,000,000 a year. 

The reason for the big Federal building pro- 
gram is found in the fact that during the war 
period and for some time before large appropri- 
ations for this purpose were not forthcoming. 
Meanwhile there has been great commercial and 
industrial expansion. Many existing buildings 
have long been outgrown. In the national 
capital there had been little public building over 
a period of years until the big program was 
authorized. Work is now going forward rap- 


idly, but larger appropriations could be handled 
efficiently if made available, and the enormous 
annual rentals paid by the Government elim- 
inated the more rapidly. 


Made New Brunswick Counselor 


St. Loutis,, Mo., Oct. 28—W. L. Veit, of 
John Fenderson & Co., Sayabee, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of Coun- 
selor of Hoo-Hoo for the Province of New 
Brunswick. Mr. Veit served last year as Vice- 
gerent Snark for the Metapedia Valley and 
New Brunswick, in which position he has been 
succeeded by J. W. Macdonald, of Campbell- 
ton. 
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Group at cottage near Iron Mountain, Mich. 
of Von Platen-Fox Co.; Mr. Scavarda, of Scavarda Bros.; an architect ; 
H. H. Laing, of H. H. Laing & Co.; F. C. Cole, of the City Lumber 


Yard; a wisitor and a banker 


N Iron Mountain, Mich., 
J this department called 
upon M. J. Fox, head of 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., a great 
manufacturing concern that 
saws many kinds of northern 
woods. Some 75 percent or so 
of the 40,000 feet cut annually 
consists of various hardwoods; 
the rest of softwoods, chiefly 
hemlock. 

The company also operates a 
local retail department; and it 
operates it on a retail basis. By 
that, of course, we mean that 
the prices asked are real retail 
prices. Repeatedly through this 
North country we’ve heard re- 
tailers make statements like 
this: “Fox is a square shooter 
I've taken some pains to find 
out his retail policies, for not 
all manufacturers who retail are 
careful to play fair with local 
competition. He could, if he 
wanted to, sell all the lumber 
that is sold at retail in Iron 
Mountain; but he doesn’t do it. 
His prices are no harder to 
meet than those of any inde- 
pendent retailer. He simply 
doesn’t take an unfair advan- 
tage of the local yards.” 


A Dynamic Manufacturer in 
Action 


This department had an illus- 
tration of the relationship of 
Mr. Fox with the Iron Mountain 
retailers. When we showed up 
at his office, he was working like 
a big human dynamo, clearing 
his desk, pushing buttons, giv- 
ing directions to a stream of 
helpers, wading through a 
bushel of mail and talking over 
the ’phone. We’ve seen few peo- 
ple make such a constant use 
of the telephone. Presently this 
labor came to an abrupt end, 
and Mr. Fox said he’d like to 
take us out to see a cottage that 
was being built on the shores of 
Spread Eagle Lake, a building 
constructed entirely of northern 
woods. There followed another 
tornado of telephone calls, and 
as a result all the retailers he 
could get hold of went with us 
out to see this building. The 


Left to right: M. J. Fox, 


party included Cole, of the City 
Lumber Yard, Laing, of H. H. 
Laing & Co., Scavarda, of Sca- 
varda Bros., a banker, an archi- 
tect and this department. 

This alleged “cottage” is 
being built by a widow of a for- 
mer partner of the Von Platen- 
Fox Co., and Mr. Fox has had 
much to do with designing and 
managing the building. It is 
covered with hemlock rustic 
siding, and it fits beautifully 
into the brilliant northern au- 
tumn landscape. It overlooks 
the lake at a considerable eleva- 
tion. The rusticity, however, is 
not carried inside the house; for 
it is one of the most beautifully 
finished and appointed houses 
we have seen. The floors are 
maple, and the walls are pan- 
eled in birch. The garage has 
stalls for three cars and a suite 
for the chauffeur. There is a 
boat house at the water’s edge, 
with an upper deck suited for 
teas or a band concert or any 
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friendship with the owner. He 
was interested in building this 
fine place throughout of native 
woods; just to show what can 
be done with these beautiful 
construction materials. He is 
also interested in developing the 
lakes as a place for fine homes. 
There are some 200 houses clus- 
tered about Spread Eagle and 
neighboring lakes, some of them 
luxurious summer cottages, 
some like this one designed for 
year-round occupancy. 

A drive through the great 
yards of the Von Platen-Fox 
Co. showed us the 20,000,000 
feet of lumber that is drying on 
sticks. In one of the sheds Mr. 
Fox pointed out a little play 
house some six or seven feet 
square, painted and decorated 
with lattice work. This is some- 
thing the company is beginning 
to develop to make use of small 
sizes and short lengths. It is 
being marketed through retail 
yards. 

Mr. Fox organized and built 
this plant nineteen years ago 
and is still operating it. It was, 
I believe, the first industry in 
the city except possibly the 
mines. 

Some six or eight years ago 
Henry Ford came to Iron Moun- 
tain and installed a large plant. 
He has a sawmill and body 
plant on the edge of the city, 





Display panels along the upper deck of the Fuller-Goodman Yard, Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 


other sort of entertainment. A 
sunken rock garden and pool 
were being constructed. The 
house was not quite completed; 
but the telephones were in, and 
as soon as Mr. Fox saw them 
he began making calls, one to 
Chicago among the rest. 

Mr. Fox has several interests 
in the house besides that of 


and he has his own hydro-elec- 
tric plant. He employs some- 
thing like 5,000 men, though the 
number varies. Several people, 
especially two or three retailers, 
spoke rather fespairingly of 
Mr. Ford’s relations with his la- 
bor. He pays high wages, but 
he lays off and takes on men in 
large numbers without warning. 


He has built many houses for 
his men. He builds and owns 
these houses and brings in his 
own materials; but this fact 
would not cause special distress. 
though doubtless local dealers 
would like to supply the ma- 
terials. The pinch comes in the 
collateral uncertainty in all 
building circles. The Ford 
plant lays off, say, 500 men; and 
immediately the citizen in no 
way connected with the plant 
begins to wonder if the future 
of the city is assured. He may 
have money enough to build a 
house, but he gets suspicious of 
continuing real estate values 
and decides to wait. People are 
not inclined to teli the Dearborn 
genius how to operate his busi- 
ness; but they could wish his 
employment policies did not in- 
clude so many ups and downs. 


Comments on Retailing 
Policies 


“I don’t like to criticize,” Mr. 
Fox remarked as we sat in his 
office, “but I wonder if retailers 
generally have been wise in 
their price policies. They must 
manage their own businesses in 
their own way. They’ve added 
greatly to their services, which 
doubtless is a good thing, but 
they have spread the cost of 
this service upon their lumber. 
The impression produced is that 
the service is free and that lum- 
ber is high in price. I have to 
know something about prices; 
and I happen to know that many 
retailers. in the area where 
northern woods are used have 
been selling hemlock at retail 
for practically twice what we 
get for it at. wholesale. 

“This has one effect, among 
others, that hurts the manufac- 
turer. It gives a wide open op 
portunity to the substitute pro- 
ducers to create a market at 
our expense. Lumber is su- 
perior to most if not all these 
substitutes for nearly every 
building purpose, and I think if 
lumber were handled on a price 
basis that would include its own 
overhead and a fair profit it 
would compete easily with sub- 
stitutes. Service of the various 
kinds offered by retailers is 
nearly all of it useful and per- 
haps necessary; but it seems 
only fair that a way should be 
found for service to stand on its 
own feet and to be bought and 
paid for like any other com- 
modity. From the _ retailer’s 
point of view that might be 
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\ Friendly Manufacturer Talks 


Striking Use of Northern Woods in 

House Building—Main Alley Used 

as a Display Room—Moderniza- 
tion in a Northern City 


hard to get started, but when 
the cost of these other things 
is simply added to the lumber, 
price it creates the impression 
that lumber is too costly to be 
used. The substitute men take 
advantage of this situation. 
They spread their advertising in 
national magazines, divert some 
trade from lumber to their 
goods, and the lumber manufac- 
turer sees his markets shrink by 
that much. It’s hard to see how 





Built-in furniture on display in the 
main alley of the Fuller-Goodman 
yard 


it is his fault or how he can 
help it.” 


An Unusual Sales Display 


E. F. Brossard, local manager 
of the Fuller-Goodman Lumber 
Co., has an unusual sales dis- 
play. He felt the need of such 
a display to further the use of 
certain lines, but his office 
offered little opportunity for in- 
Stalling it. So he conceived the 
idea of making use of the main 
alley of the warehouse. The 
space between the walk and the 
guard rail of the upper deck, for 
instance, seemed just waste 
space. So with the codperation of 
a paint company with which he 
deals, Mr. Brossard got a great 
number of finish panels _ pre- 
pared. He supplemented these 
with roofing panels. And now 
this upper deck looks like a pic- 
ture gallery. 

Every yard has a good many 
slow moving items. These were 
concentrated near the front of 
the shed, and show cases were 
permanently installed in front of 
those bins. The cases allow 
room at the top for stock to gc 
in and out. It adds to the labor, 
but this Mr. Brossard considers 
a good investment to get, in re- 
turn, the results of this silent 
salesmanship. 
the alley are displays of finished 
and decorated built-in features. 
It would be hard to catalog all 


At the rear of - 


the articles on display; but cer- 
tainly it is the most unusual 
main alley we have seen for 
many a day. At first glance we 
thought Mr. Brossard was hav- 
ing a special fall opening; but 
the displays are permanent and 
are so craftily placed that busi- 
ness goes on continuously. We 
noted that the nail bins are at 
the rear of the alley. Mr. Bross- 
ard said he got that idea from 
department stores, which place 
utility articles in such a way 
that the purchaser has to pass 
displays of other articles that 
don’t have a continuing and an 
effortless market. A purchaser 
of nails passes the whole bat- 
tery of these displays to get his 
goods. 

This yard does some financ- 
ing of its customers. The repair 
jobs which it finances are not 
limited especially in amount, 
and such jobs have totaled as 
much as $1,500. Most of these 
repair and small remodeling 
sales are for smaller amounts. 
The yard also finances new 
houses. 


A Modernization Bureau 


“Tron Mountain is just organ- 
izing a modernization bureau,” 
Mr. Brossard said. “We are 
meeting tonight to set the ma- 
chinery going. Twenty-one con- 

















How paint is kept and displayed in the main alley of the Fuller-Goodman 
yard at Iron Mountain 


business. When correctly done, 
modernization is an extraordi- 
narily good investment for the 
owner. We modernized a house 
for a customer at a very moder- 
ate cost; but we succeeded in 
making the house over. It’s to 
all intents and purposes a new 
house. As it was, the house was 
worth on the market about 
$3,000. Now it-is easily worth 
$5,000; and the cost did not be- 
gin to equal the difference in 
value. ; 

“The bureau can do us good 
service in educational publicity. 
I’ve found a queer slant among 
home owners. Since the value 
of a house decreases with use 
so slowly when compared with 
an automobile or a radio or a 
suit of clothes, many owners 
seem to think it should not de- 
crease at all. If a man built a 
house 20 years ago at a cost of 
$5,000 and real estate values 
have maintained the same level, 
he thinks it still ought to be 
worth $5,000 despite the 20 
years, of wear and the new ideas 




















H. H. Laing & Co., of Iron Mountain, have constructed this special 
display of roofing materials which attracts much attention 


cerns, including lumbermen, 
contractors, plumbers, electri- 
cians, architects and the like 


have gone into it. I think there 
is a fine field here for such a 
bureau. Our own individual re- 
pair and remodeling work has 
indicated that pretty well, and 
the momentum of a_ general 
movement ought to bring in 


in domestic architecture. A gen- 
eral campaign to familiarize 
people with the modernizing 
idea will bring them the thought 
that, long as a house wears, it 
in time needs repairing; and 
also that the factor of style in 
a house has a market value as 
well as a value in owner com- 
fort and satisfaction. We like 


. value, 


modernizing business, too, for 
the reason that in its nature it 
is largely non-competitive. The 
small and not well trained con- 
tractor can do little with it. If 
he features in it he gets into 
the picture as a workman, Car- 
rying out the plans made by 
others. This eliminates one try- 
ing kind of competition.” 


Growing Use of Shingled 
Walls 


H. H. Laing, of the company 
that bears his name, rode with 
us out to see the house of native 
woods, but he was away from 
his office when I called in the 
afternoon. R. E. Erickson was 
in charge of the office. He 
showed us a large and very at- 
tractive model house, built ex- 
actly to scale, and finished on 
the outside with gray stained 
shingles. He stated that the 
model had been of considerable 
use in popularizing shingles for 
side walls. Shingle walls are 
growing in popularity here in 
the North, which is not surpris- 
ing. They have fine insulating 
and for some _ reason 
we’ve not tried to analyze they 
seem especially attractive in this 
northern setting. Several deal. 
ers have remarked that stucco 
hasn’t been universally success- 
ful up here; but it should be 
added in fairness to this finish 
that many of the failures have 
to be charged against faulty 
workmanship. Applying stucco 
successfully to a house involves 
more than the right kind of 
stucco, the right mixture and 
the right application. The de- 
sign and the tying together of 
the frame and the sort of base 
under the stucco have much to 
do with its lasting qualities. But 
a good many dealers and cus- 
tomers are finding that for cer- 
tainty of results, picturesque 
finish and lasting qualities a 
shingled wall is very reliable. 

F. C. Cole, of the City Lumber 
Yard, is a man of distinguished 
appearance, a traveler and a 
philosopher. We found we had 
considerable in common, for Mr. 
Cole has frequently visited my 
native village and has had a 
number of relatives in my col- 
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lege as teachers or students. We 
talked much about insulation; 
a subject of growing importance 
in this country where winters 
are winters. 

Mr. Cole commented on the 
beauty of the northern autumn 
landscape. 

“This north country,” he said, 
“has done a good deal of adver- 
tising of its summer climate, its 
fishing and hunting, its fine 
lakes and the like; but I think 
it is a mistake not to say some- 
thing about the September and 
October foliage. Our roads are 


excellent, and I'm sure a good 
many people could be attracted 
to this country to see the splen- 
dors of the hardwoods after the 
frost has come. They’re  in- 
describable. There are few nat- 
ural beauties comparable.” 

E. Z. Zyskowski, local man- 
ager of the Phoenix Lumber & 
Supply Co., a yard in a com- 
paratively new part of the city 
near the Ford plant, was a little 
discouraged over the fact that 
Mr. Ford had just laid off a rath- 
er large number of men. The 
coming of the Ford shops gave 


the city a great boost and has 
brought large sums of money in 
the form of payrolls: but the 
ups and downs of employment 
have added an uncertainty with 
which yards formerly did not 
have to contend. This company 
handles coal and also does some 
financing of its customers. This 
latter addition to the service has 
brought in quite a bit of busi- 
ness, but Mr. Zyskowski adds 
that it involves large capital. 
The department did not find 
L. G. Eiseley in his office. He 
operates two yards in the south 


gel 
part of town; one that bears his 


name, and also the Consumers 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 

At the Rotary luncheon, where 
this department was the Suest 
of Mr. Fox, we met George w. 
Ellis, of Green Bay. Mr. Rijis 
is a well known logger, operat. 
ing without an _ incorporated 
company. He is a director: of 
various lumber companies, He 
seems to be both a philosopher 


and a_ humorist. Mr. Fox 
laughed much over Mr. Ellis’ fa. 
vorite philosophical principle: 


“Nothing is important.” 




















Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














TELL OF VARIED HOBBIES 


Dealers’ and Salesmen’s Pet Diversions 
Range from Golf to Chemistry 


ScHorieLp, Wis., Oct. 28.—Twenty-five deal- 
ers and salesmen sat down to the “hobby” din- 
ner of the Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club at the Hotel Whiting, Stevens Point, last 
Thursday night. The meeting was presided 
over by the new president, Elbert Kellogg, of 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., Wisconsin Rapids. 

All present had to talk on their pet “hobby” 
—ranging from kids to collections, hunting, 
fishing, golf and other diversions. 

Art C. Lindsay, Little Wolf River Lumber 





to the fullest extent by the 

wealth of ideas developed at 
the annual meetings of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
and the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, both of which were 
held in Chicago last week, reports of 
some of the very interesting discus- 
sions at the former meeting will appear 
in later issues. This will avoid dupli- 
cation, as a number of the speakers 
participated in both meetings, and 
more space can be devoted to present- 
ing the views and experiences of deal- 
ers. on the many subjects vital to the 
retail lumber business that were pre- 
sented. A report of the Associated 
Leaders’ meeting appeared on pages 50, 
51, 52 and 53 of the Oct. 26 issue of 
the American Lumberman.—Editor. 


J N order that readers may profit 











Co., Manawa, gave a regular Burton Holmes 
travalog covering his recent trip with Mrs. 
Lindsay to Alaska, and stated that he found 
much to his surprise at one sawmill operation 
he visited, that the box shook department was 
shipping spruce shooks to many Wisconsin 
points. 

S. A. Stavrum, field service representative of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, gave all present something 
to think about in his hobby talk on “Kids.” 

A. E. Way, Dairy Belt Lumber Co., Marsh- 
field, told of his success with his campaign on 
stained shingles in his territory. “Vic” Mor- 
risette, of the Wisconsin Building Material Co., 
Rosholt, talked on his hobby, “The Boy 


’ 


Scouts,” and the benefits derived by the boys 
of the troop. He also told of his success with 
a spray paint outfit, citing instances where cus- 
tomers did considerable repair work before 
painting, which meant extra profits for the 
vard. 

C. C. McComb, of the Twin City Brick Co., 
St. Paul, in a delightful and sparkling manner 
told of his struggles with his hobby, “Golf.” 

Edgar Kellogg, of Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, with his hobby and 
principal work “Collections,” stressed the im- 
portance of a thorough understanding with the 
customer as regards credit terms and the ne- 
cessity of a personal acquaintance in order to 
iron out collection troubles and still keep the 
good will of slow pay trade. 

H. A. Vetter, of the Vetter Manufacturing 
Co., Stevens Point, spoke on the company’s 
experience with “Remodeling” and the present 
program of his company in revamping four 
houses, and promised at a later date to give 
the membership the results of this experiment. 

B. B. Baker, Baker-Upham Lumber Co., 
Hancock, while not admitting of a hobby, told 
the story of the old lady who was questioned 
if her husband had any hobbies and in reply 
stated he had had rheumatism and some other 
minor ills, but never the hobbies. 

Lincoln Kneebone, representative of the Wood 
Conversion Co., makers of Balsam-Wool, ad- 
mitted hunting to be a hobby of his, along 
with Balsam-Wool. 

Carpentering seemed to be the hobby of P. 
W. Scherer, of the Western Lime & Cement 
Co., Milwaukee, and he generously gave to the 
world at large his improvement on the “spe- 
cialist” handiwork as depicted by Chic Sale. 

A. M. Olson, of Wausau, spoke on the rela- 
tive value of white fir dimension, as against 
other woods, and, while admitting “speeches” 
as his hobby, the alertness of the presiding 
officers prevented his experimenting on the 
crowd. 

Charles Kellogg, of Kellogg Bros. Lumber 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, while admitting his 
present vocation as a retailer, admitted “chem- 
istry” to be his hobby. After all present had 
been given an opportunity to talk on their pet 
hobby or any other topic, the meeting ad- 
journed, with every one voting it a huge suc- 
cess in every way. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
during November, subject to the call of Secre- 
tary “Art” A. Curtis, of Schofield, Wis. 


DEVELOPMENT of “dude ranches” is becoming 
a material factor in the lumber trade of the 
Southwest, is a report that emanates from 
Albuquerque, N. M. F. S. Herbert, manager 
of the Breece Lumber Supply Co., of that city, 
has been out in the Jemez Mountains recently, 
conferring with “dude wranglers” concerning 
prospective business. 


OPENS NEW RETAIL YARD 


Hardwood Concern’s Plant Is Planned for 
Efficiency—Devices That Save Steps 


New York, Oct. 28.—The Jacob Bayer Lum- 
ber Co., one of the oldest retail hardwood 
lumber houses in New York City, has just 
completed, in the Greenpoint section of 
Brooklyn, one of the most modern lumber yards 
to be found in the East. 

Henry Eckenroth, head of F. Eckenroth and 
Son, a lifelong friend of Mr. Bayer, recently 
was accorded the honor of putting the first 
board in pile in the new yard. The Bayer 
company wi!l continue to operate its Manhat- 


Build a Crib and 
Build Prosperity 


A permanent crib will soon pay 
for itself. 





Adequate farm buildings will 
provide more certain returns than 
Government subsidies. 


Good grain storage will reduce 


grain carrying charges. 


We are always ready 
to help you with your 
plans and estimates. 


Dealer’s Name 











A large number of Iowa lumber retailers are 
using the above advertising copy in their local 
newspapers, thus “tying up” with the program 
for building permanent corn cribs that is being 
jointly promoted by the Iowa Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association and the Meredith 
farm publications, as described in previous 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





tan yard until the lease there expires, late in 
1930. 

The office building in Greenpoint is 25x35, 
two-story and basement. It is constructed of 
brick and concrete block. The ground floor 
provides a commodious bookkeeping depart- 
ment, with private office to the right of the 
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entrance. It is attractively finished with oak 
trim and ash, with eytrance door painted in an 
attractive color combination. On the second 
floor is a living suite, which will be occupied by 
one of the company's employees. _ 

There are two driveways through the yard, 
from India to Huron street, and one cross 
gangway in the center with a Provost street 
entrance, through the shed to the rear of the 
property. Immediately in the rear of the office, 
and bringing under cover the entire easterly 
gangway, has been built the main shed, three 
tiers, with upper platform, 34 feet wide and 
s-foot gangway running the whole width of the 
property. The supporting timbers are 6x6 
jong-leaf yellow pine on concrete piers. 

This shed has several very convenient fea- 
tures. Each department of the shed, where 
broken by gangway, has a built-in ladder which 
js flush with the face and leads to the upper 
platform. Through the entire westerly section 
of the shed immediately back of the office a 
walk has been laid through which a man can 
walk erect, the purpose being to see at a glance 
the length and thickness of the stock in each 
compartment. A complete lighting system, 
with large incandescent reflectors controlled by 
switch from the office, makes the shed as bright 
as day in all kinds of weather, as well as at 
night. 

On the west side of the property has been 
erected a cement block garage 24x60, with 
capacity for six vehicles. In the same relative 
position, but opening on Huron street, has been 


constructed an electric power mill of brick 
and concrete block, 24x50 and 14 feet high, 
which houses a 24-inch planer, cross-cut and 
rip saw, with ample space for additions where 
necessary. 

The mill is so located in relation to the open 
yard piling space as to permit rapid handling 
of stock direct from pile, through the mill and 
on trucks. The size and location of the build- 
ings leave ample piling space in the open, al- 
though the nature of the firm’s business re- 
quires that most of the stock be kept under 
cover. 

All of the gangway entrances are equipped 
with attractive gates of sugar pine with cy- 
press slats, and patent opening and closing 
devices. 

Associated with Jacob Bayer in the business 
are his three sons, Herman J., Walter W. and 
Theodore G. Bayer. 


Has Good Summer Cottage Trade 

srocKPoRT, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Serving the spe- 
cialty field during the season for summer cot- 
tage building has made the past summer a 
profitable one for the Brockport Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., this city. So many calls were received 
by this firm for house building supplies from 
cottage builders west of this city, by people who 
wish to get away from the neighborhood of 
the summer resorts, that a daily express truck 
service was set up to serve these lake front 
customers. 
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shape, regardless of the weather. 





This Week’s 
Keeps Material Dry on Truck 


In rainy or snowy weather dealers often wish they had some kind 
of canopy to cover dressed stock while being delivered by truck, 
Rain-soaked material arriving at a job is certainly not desired. Even 
with the ordinary tarpaulin cover overhanging stock is bound to get 


This difficulty has been overcome by John B. Smith & Sons (Ltd.), 
Toronto, Ont., by an ingenious extension for their trucks. 
companying illustration shows the sliding iron rods that are pulled 





out from each side of the truck body. An angle-iron frame fits into 
slots beside the back posts and accommodates a ridge pole that fits 
into the back of the cab and extends out ten feet beyond the body. A 
tarpaulin is fitted over this extension framework, and all lengths of 
material are thus completely covered and are kept dry while on the 
truck. This equipment, which was made in the firm’s own plant, 
enables it to deliver trim and other long materials to the job in good 
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A Retailer’s Guaranty of Quality 


A very simple method of guaranteeing the 
quality of lumber and other materials furnished 
its trade is used by the Gill Lumber Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

This method consists of rubber-stamping all 
lumber and, so far as practicable, other mate- 
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rials leaving the yard, as shown by the impres- 
sion reproduced herewith in practically full 
size. 

Concerning this plan, Sidney W. Gill advises 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 

“We have practically eliminated returns from 
people who in the past have been prone to kick 
about grades, regardless of what one sold them. 
Moreover, the feeling of distrust that the dealer 
has to contend with on the part of some of his 
customers has been eliminated, and a _ better 
feeling of co-operation has been fostered on 
the part of all of our friends by using this 
stamp. 

“When we first put this plan into effect, we 
felt just a little afraid that we might be im- 
posed upon, on account of the guaranty being 
so broad, but after having used it for the last 
twelve months, we still have the first instance 
of this kind to manifest itself.” 


Will Maintain Woodwork Display 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 28—The Gilling- 
ham Co., formerly located at Richmond and 
Norris streets, has announced the removal of 
its main office and show rooms to Broad street 
at York road in this city, where for the con- 
venience of its customers it will keep on dis- 
play at all times for inspection a complete 
showing of Curtis woodwork, including frames, 
doors, trim and molding, stair material, china 
closets, kitchen and pantry dresser units and 
many other items of interest to the- home 
builder. The company has sent out an attrac- 
tive folder carrying this announcement, advis- 
ing also that it will have there for selection 
building lumber of all kinds and grades, hard- 
wood flooring, shingles, wallboards, insulation 
materials, paint, hardware and unpainted furni- 
ture. The Gillingham company operates yards, 
mills, warehouses and suburban showrooms at 
Paoli, Pa. 
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How Ranch Uses Lumber 

Lumber in a tamed Wild West! The Grier 
Lumber Co., of Cheyenne, Wyo., sells it, and 
R. S. Grier told how, where and why last 
Wednesday in a conversation with a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
annual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 

The Wyoming Hereford Ranch near Chey- 
enne is one of the few remaining large cattle 
ranches m the West. Owned by a wealthy 
manufacturer of rolled oats, this ranch is kept 
in excellent condition, and is given entirely to 
the raising of registered Hereford cattle, of 
which there are thousands on its range. 

“For the last six months,” Mr. Grier said, 
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The attractive office and 
lumber yard of L. C. 
Wick & Son, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The office 
building is on the top 
of a hill, just across 
the river, and affords a 
wonderful view of the 
business district of Pitts- 
burgh. Situated on a 
residential street, the 
plant is appropriately 
embellished with a neat 
fence, hedge and flower 








boxes 





“there has been an extensive building program 
on the ranch, putting up new show barns. And 
by barns I mean barns, not these little things 
you have in the vicinity of Chicago. And in 
Cheyenne, too, there has been quite a bit of 
building, enough to keep four yards going.” 


MODERNIZING CONTEST ENDS 





Record Number of Entries—How Contest 
Increased Sales of Shingles and Lumber 


Midnight of Oct. 31 was the “dead line” for 
completion of entries in the Weatherbest Old 
Home Modernizing Contest for 1929. This 
nation-wide contest sponsored by the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., opened Jan. 1 of this year, with $3,000 
offered in 28 cash prizes for the best examples 
of old homes modernized with red cedar stained 
shingles laid over the old siding. 

The Weatherbest company reports this to be 
the most successful contest it has yet sponsored. 
Throughout the year the contest was advertised 
in national magazines and by direct mail ad- 
vertising. Thousands of entries have been 
made. 

Work of sorting and classifying the entries 
is now in progress, preparatory to placing 
them in the hands of the judges. Each entry 
will receive a number, and all identification 
marks, such as names and addresses, will be 
removed. In this way no partiality can be 
shown by any of the judges because of location 
or ownership of an entry. 

The judges are Howard Bissell) chairman 
board of directors Manufacturers & Traders- 
Peoples Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. B. Chase, 
vice president Moss-Chase Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Maurice I. Flagg, associate editor People’s 
Popular Monthly; L. N. Whissel, president L. 
N. Whissel Lumber Corporation, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; H. S. Sackett, director Home Modernizing 
Bureau of the National Building Industries 
(Inc.). 

Many were the favorable comments received 
from retail lumber dealers referring to. the 
contest. Dealers who co-operated to make the 
contest a success found that it paid them well. 
Several frankly made the statement that the 
interest aroused created enough modernizing 
jobs so that they can say that it helped them 
turn the corner into a year of profit, which 
otherwise would probably have shown a loss. 

Practically every job entered in the contest 
‘used a goodly bill of lumber for modernizing, 
in addition to the stained shingles that were 
used for recovering the old siding. New roof 
lines, new sun rooms, new porches, new floors 
and other interior material, all helped to swell 
the list of materials used in these modernizing 


jobs. _ Then, too, many dealers found that the 
first job in a locality led to others being 
started. 


Due to the huge task of preparing the en- 
tries for the judges no detailed data is yet 
available as to the cost of the jobs, the in- 
creased resale values realized, and the average 
amount of modernizing done. All this very 


interesting data doubtless will be available 
later. 

It is planned to make announcement of the 
awards as soon after Dec. 1 as the judges can 
complete their task of picking the twenty-eight 
winners. 


Gossip of Greater Gotham’s Yards 

New York, Oct. 28.— Many of the yards 
are taking advantage of the dull period to 
“spruce up.” In nearly all, some sort of im- 
provement is being made. 

On Long Island a number of the yards have 
started billboard campaigns, so riding down 
the Sunrise Boulevard or the Merrick Road 
one encounters lumber “ads” on every hand. 
It may be said, however, that the several firms 
are limiting the display to their own bailiwicks. 

Axinn & Sons, who operate two yards on 
the Island, have placed attractive billboards at 
a number of places. The Elmhurst Lymber 
& Trim Co. also has boards dotted along sev- 
eral of the leading highways, and further down 
the Island the entrance of nearly every town 
is marked by a billboard of its leading lumber 
firm. 

The Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co. is erect- 
ing a new building, including an office, on its 
premises in Laurelton, L. I. Thé yard was 
established about two years ago and has been 
successful. 

E. & J. Dorf are making improvements at 
the yard just outside of Jamaica, L. I. 

The old yard of the John R. Carpenter Co., 
at Jamaica, which has been a landmark for 
many years, has been dismantled. All of the 
lumber and machinery have been removed. The 
Carpenter company until recently carried one 
of the most complete stocks of lumber of any 
retail yard on the Island. 

The Long Island railroad is enlarging its 
right-of-way at the point where the yard is 
located and the company is reported to have 
sold its site at a handsome figure. The firm 
is now in liquidation and lumbermen generally 
regret that the yard is going out of existence. 
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Makes Appeal to Local Pride 


Speaking of “Signs of the Times,” here is 
a good one recently observed by an AMERICAN 
representative on one of the 
Pough- 


LUMBERMAN 
trucks of the Millard 
keepsie, N. Y. Pough- 


Lumber Co., 


keepsie is located in 
Dutchess County, one 
of the finest in the 


State, the residents of 
which take a great deal 
of pride therein. Ob- 
serve how the sign ap- 
peals to the sentiment 
of local pride in “Dear 
Old Dutchess.” It reads 
as follows: “Buy, Build 
or Beautify All You 
Can of Dear Old 
Dutchess. — Millard 
Lumber Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; New 
Hamburgh, N. Y.” 
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HOLDS BEEFSTEAK DINNER 


Many Prominent Personages Are Guests at 
Company’s Annual “Spread” 


New York, Oct. 28—The Summit Coal & 
Lumber Co. gave its third annual beefsteak 
dinner at Grasmere, Staten Island, on a recent 
Saturday, with about 250 in attendance. Nym-. 
bered among the guests were many of the 
political lights of Richmond Borough, including 
Fire Commissioner John J. Dorman, Borough 
President John A. Lynch, County Judge J, 
Harry Tiernan, Municipal Court Judge Arnold 
J. B. Wedemeyer, Sheriff William) S. Hart, 
County Clerk James L. Vail and others, 

Other guests were J. Cavagnari, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America National Assogia- 
tion, and Miles Vernon, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, former war ace and 
holder of several aeronautical records, who 
flew to the company’s yard in a plane in which 
he took off from the Long Island Aviation 
Country Club near Hicksville, L. I. Mr. Ver- 
non is a close personal friend of Charles Gari- 
baldi, president of the Summit Coal & Lumber 
Co., who is related to the national hero of Italy 
bearing the same name. 

Former State Senator C. Ernest Smith, 
counsel for the company, acted as toastmaster 
at the dinner, which was held in a large garage 
that had been elaborately decorated for the 
occasion. After speeches by some of the po- 
litical leaders, he presented Mr. Garibaldi, who 
came to Staten Island 12 years ago and has 
built up one of the most thriving coal concerns 
in Greater New York, and also Fred O., 
Schwartz, treasurer of the company. Both re- 
sponded with a few appropriate remarks. 

William J. Crosson, who has .just received 
Mayor Walker’s appointment as _ Richmond 
County head of the Citizens Committee, for the 
election of the Walker-Berry-McKee ticket, 
lauded Mr. Garibaldi as a perfect example of 
the type of progressive business man who never 
forgets his fellow-citizens and who can always 
be depended upon to render public service or 
private assistance to a friend in need. 

Mr. Vernon was introduced with his chief 
secretary, Roger Wenner, whom he had taken 
as a passenger on his flight from Long Island 
to the Grasmere yard. 

Fancy bridge sets were given to the guests 
as souvenirs. At the conclusion of the speeches, 
an entertainment was put on by the popular 
magician “Marvilious,” who fascinated his audi- 
ence with his uncanny sleight-of-hand. 

Omero Castellucci and his well-known or- 
chestra provided music during the banquet and 
as accompaniment for the dancing which fol- 
lowed. 





Hardwood Man Is Re-elected 


GREENCASTLE, INpD., Oct. 28.—Charles H. 
Barnaby, local hardwood mill operator and 
wholesaler well known among the trade, has 
been re-elected for three years as a member 
of the board of directors of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Barnaby is an 
active worker in the Indiana Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 
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Frame Maker Introduces New Construction 


[An Interview with F. C. Andersen, President Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn.] 








Radical changes in door and window frame 
construction are forecast to the trade today 
with the introduction, by one leading frame 
manufacturer, of a locked sill-joint which 
combines the good points of the two most ap- 
proved methods of joining sill and side jamb. 

Perfection of the locked sill-joint caused this 
manufacturer to inaugurate a complete change 
of stock. 

“Our new locked sill-joint is one of the most 
radical changes made since my father started 
making frames, 25 years ago,” said F. C. 
Andersen, president of the Andersen Frame 
Corporation and originator of the new joint. 

“T am amazed at the enthusiastic reception 
which deaers are giving our latest improve- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago, when my father 
started this business, he worked constantly to 
improve the Andersen frame with tighter and 
more permanent construction. In the years 
since then many improvements have been made, 
but we have avoided radical changes so that 
dealers could use new stock interchangeably 
with old. 

“This locked sill-joint is a big step forward. 
It has all the good points of the two styles 
favored by builders, namely, the sill dado and 
the jamb dado, and also a half dozen advantages 
which we did not figure on at all when we first 
worked out the idea. 

“In the first place the locked sill-joint makes 
a tight, rigid joint which stays tight under 
stress and prevents leakage of water and air. 

“Then we increased the sill slope to the ap- 
proved angle. The best architects always have 
specified a slope of 3 inches to the foot, to 
insure better drainage and prevent decay of the 
lower sash rail. 

“We went a step further on this better drain- 
age idea and chanifered the blind stop to pre- 
vent dirt lodging back of it to hold moisture 
and start decay. We increased the front shoul- 
der to make a better joining between side casing 
and sill. With the new locked joint, the sill 
extends back to the jamb, so the shoulder backs 
up the casing. 

“Important changes were made on the jambs 
and casings. There are some builders who 
insist upon a 1%-inch jamb, though most of 


them are content with a 7%-inch thickness. We 
devised a construction that pleases both—it is 
a %-inch jamb with a 1%-inch liner to provide 
the desired extra nailing surface for inside 
trim. The head jamb is extended over the 
side jamb so that when a wide blind stop is 
used, it can be nailed to the extended head 
jamb for greater rigidity. 

“For several years architects have leaned 
toward narrower casings as more artistic. The 























newer architecture: calls for less exterior trim, 
so we reduced the width from 4% inches to 
3% inches. 

“Also, we determined to find a way to im- 
prove the joint between head and side casings. 
A straight joint always offered some possibility 
of water leakage, so we devised a notched 





joint, not only at this point, but also between 
head casing and drip cap. 

“We improved the appearance of our cast- 
iron pulley by using a machine turned wheel. 
This is the first time that a stock frame has 
been equipped with a turned wheel pulley. 

“That is a picture of our new improved 
standard frame—the Andersen Master Frame, 
we call it. Those features I have described 
which are applicable have been incorporated in 
the other frames in the line—the casement 
frames, frames for brick veneer and for solid 
masonry. In addition, many improvements 
have been made in these other frames—con- 
struction which does not apply to the frame 
for studding wall. 

“Outstanding improvements on the other 
frames include: 

“Mortar clinch grooves on frames for ma- 
sonry construction which enable builders to 
—_ a weather-tight bond between frame and 
wall. 

“A leak-proof sill joint on casement frames 
(similar to the locked sill-joint I described 
above), also an abrupt front shoulder to stop 
wind-driven water, and a groove in the sash 
rabbet. Because of these improvements we now 
recommend, for the first time in the history of 
our business, the use of inswinging casements. 

“These changes were pretty radical. I want- 
ed to know first hand what our distributers 
would think of them. To get an answer I set 
out by automobile with Mrs. Andersen, to visit 
a number of our jobbers and dealers. We 
visited twenty-five cities and I showed the 
new frames to jobbers and dealers all along 
the way. 

“The reception of the new frames was most 
gratifying. Instead of any hesitancy about 
changing over to this radically new frame, I 
was overwhelmed by their quick response to 
its merchandising possibilities and their de- 
mand for early shipments. 

“Here in the Andersen plant we are so 
pleased with our new Master Frame that we 
like to think of it as the culmination of 25 
years’ work to make better frames—a sort of 
silver jubilee for the Andersen Frame Corpor- 
ation.” 


Dry Kiln Companies Consolidate 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 28.—By the recent 
merger of several well known dry kiln com- 
panies every known and approved commercially 
successful dry kiln design and operating method 
are made available to the woodworking in- 
dustry through one large nation-wide organ- 
ization. 


The Standard Dry Kiln Co. of Indianapolis, 
(dry kiln manufacturer since 1887) with its 
branches and the General Dry Kiln Co. of 
Portland, Ore., with its branches, have com- 
bined their engineering, design and manufactur- 
ing facilities to form one unified company to 
serve the woodworking industry more effi- 
ciently. _The entire engineering, design, manu- 
facturing and servicing facilities of this large 
organization will be made available to the 
woodworking industry west of the Rocky 
Mountains through the present General Dry 
Kiln Co. organization, with offices in Portland, 
Ore., Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Calif. 
and factory in Seattle, Wash. (the North Coast 
Dry Kiln Co.’s plant), and to:the industry east 
of the Rocky Mountains through the Standard 
Dry Kiln Co., with its plant and general offices 
in Indianapolis and branch offices in Chicago, 
Detroit and Memphis. This merger combines 
one of the oldest dry kiln companies in the 


country, which has been manufacturing the 
natural draft dry kilns of various types, with 
a company that has within the last ten years 
been the largest developer of and producers of 
forced circulation kilns. This makes available 
through the one organization the patented kiln 
designs of the Standard Dry Kiln Co., the 
Welch Dry Kiln Co., the Northwest Blower 
Kiln Co., the North Coast Dry Kiln Co. and 
the General Dry Kiln Co. - , 

From the standpoint of engineering, the 
woodworking industry will receive the benefits 
of the largest dry kiln engineering body in the 
country, all working toward the one end of 
greater drying efficiency. Such well known 
and experienced dry kiln, lumber handling and 
lumber conditioning engineers as R. C. Elliott, 
John B. Welch, H. B. Oakleaf, H. Fryer, 
M. L. Mueller, E. DeGroot, V. G. Gilbreath, 
Kenneth Redman, George G. Bennett, George 
T. Hancock, N. A. Weber, R. W. Risser and 
R. W. Shepherd will now be in a position to 
give the woodworking industry the benefit of 
their years of experience through one unified 
organization. ; 

The Standard Dry Kiln Co. is completing 
extensive improvements in its plant for the eco- 
nomical manufacture of the equipment for the 
various patented types of external blower and 


internal fan of the conventional and also the 
solid pile load designs and the internal circula- 
tion jet designs, as well as for the more eco- 
nomical production of its standard designs and 
accessories. 

One of the most essential devices that will 
be manufactured is an oscillating deflector on 
which patents are pending. This deflector is 
essential in producing uniform circulation not 
only throughout the kiln and through each 
stack, but through each course of lumber and 
by means of which the economical and in- 
creased holding capacity of the solid piled loads 
is made thoroughly practical. 

With the present strides toward the selling of 
lumber on definite moisture content specifica- 
tions and the laudable steps being taken toward 
greater lumber conservation, the union of these 
outstanding dry kiln companies places them in 
perfect harmony with the wood-working in- 
dustry in its progressive movements. This 
union also places the woodworking industry 
in a position for further advancement along 
the lines of better and more economical season- 
ing methods and processes. 


THE ANNUAL loss from industrial accidents 
is estimated at $100,000,000 by Dr. F. A. Besley, 
of the Amerian College of Surgeons. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 
Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Oct. 19, 1929, and for O: 
twenty-three weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of repo 
identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 
ONE WEEK No. of 7 Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1928 Ash 
Southern Pine Association... ...ccscccccccecs 136 60,282,000 88 60,702,000 82 56,653,000 81 Bas: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 114,995,000 92 104,129,000 97 89,967,000 82 Bee: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 34 34,445,000 106 28,333,000 76 24,043,000 78 | Bir 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 18 24,782,000 112 16,626,000 84 16,429,000 101 Eln 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 9 7,901,000 62 9,976,000 99 7,861,000 90 Mal 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 29 4,195,000 128 2,313,000 61 2,632,000 95 Oak 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 47 7,055,000 87 6,617,000 73 3,627,000 62 Mix 
California Redwood Association.............+. 14 8,232,000 141 7,472,000 81 5,909,000 66 ra 
ee ee ne 389 261,887,000 94 236,168,000 87 207,121,000 “2 He 
Hardwoods: eS 2 i coe ans ¢ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 178 40,438,000 112 37,274,000 93 36,886,000 87 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 29 3,213,000 94 5,839,000 107 6,065,000 100 i 
pe suceeded pate 2 sealed ies wien cot att Bias agi 
Ek. ustwsndéhve ehiacwens 207 43,651,000 110 43,113,000 95 42,951,000 89 het 
ERE a oe ee 567 305,538,000 96 279,281,000 88 250,072,000 83 
TWENTY-THREE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association..........ccceeceee. 3,106 1,398,534.000 93 1,373,466,000 86 1,325,455,000 83 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 2,203 2,431,497,000 98 2,484,789,000 92 2,381,029,000 90 J 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 801 $32,511,000 102 746,871,000 88 698,191,000 93 Se 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 589 788,723,000 98 627,427,000 91 617,490,000 92 Ni 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 207 230,881,000 86 211,024,000 89 184,019,000 84 Ni 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 712 102,233,000 89 91,581,000 86 70,750,000 80 N 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 935 148,490,000 93 143,013,000 89 140,075,000 91 N 
California Redwood Association............. 315 171,145,000 108 179,786,000 110 175,696,000 110 
Total softwoodS.........sseceeeececeeceees 8,868 6,104,014,000 97 5,857,957,000 90 5,592,705,000 89 
Hardwoods: K 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 4,319 on 1,833,000 111 844,818,000 103 857,926,000 102 F 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 712 152, 704,000 116 149,418,000 94 136,661,000 s 
_— sane _— sieeianideieds Pas iniichiinaaisasiiiaiamaniins aa D 
ON vs donee senvewiadwewesces 5,031 1,032,537,000 112 994,236,000 102 994,587,000 100 N 
TT ce cok a ahap np henenmmank wea ia 13,187 7,136,551,000 99 6,852,193,000 91 6,587,292,000 90 N 
} 
+ . _ 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks West Coast Review 
, : ] 
Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Following is a statement for five associations of the footage of [Special telegram to American Lt wena an) 
gross stocks on hand Oct. 19, and the percentage relationship for the unfilled orders to stocks: SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 30—The West Coast : 
re Lumbermen’s Association reports that 223 mills 
Orders of me ; * 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— —all those giving production, shipments and 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent orders—during the week ended Oct. 26 gave 
POMEMOCR Fie ASGOCIRCIOR. ocvcciccccccdcresseces 116 711,014,000 155,341,000 2 these figures: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 140 1,172,945,000 494,019,000 42 é & ie 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 36 865,026,000 95,264,000 11 Production .184,039,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 9 352,464,000 49,255, 000 14 Shipments .161,025,000 12.5% under production 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............ 169 917,536,000 274,557,000 30 Orders - 166,762,000 9.4% under production 
A group of 308 mills, whose production re- 
. e ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
Southern Pine Barometer West Coast Analysis {| iottows: 
one ee Sie cd a 2 . J Average weekly operating capacity .296,805,000 
NEw Organs, La., Oct. 2 ; week | Seattie, Wasu., Oct. 26—The West Coast | Average weekly cut for 43 weeks— 
ended Oct. 19, Saturday, 154 mills of total ; aeidimianl Maeiintian Unitaiines tie talline. BOE. bi oad so deweareinwemein we aes 206,075,000 
capacity of 18434 units (a unit representing | — 5 mee _ a See on MT Tee gattet 206,128,000 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to | ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo Actual cut week ended Oct. 26......2 09,071,000 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. | business for the week ended Oct. 12 A group of 219 mills, whose production for 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern | Washi mheiad the week ended Oct. 26 was 183,717,000 feet, 
Pine Association : phe ym mg Columbia reported distribution as follows: ‘ 
Percent Percent 95 Mills 17 Mills Unfilled 
3-year Actual a ne Shipments Orders Orders 
Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output | OTders on hand first of 63,461,000 65,020,000 161,177,000 
BOO POs ccc: WME kek ecu week— Domestic 
Actual ...... .... 68,307,214 86.88 ee COON. wivcsces 92,450,250 1,923,424 cargo 52,230,000 57,450,000 264,376,000 
Shipments* 3,291 69,028,725 87.80 101.06 Atlantic CORE. cece 118,432,479 15,443,271 Export ... 27,473,000 31,551,000 205,150,000 
Sateen | Miscellaneous - 3,678,377 1,601,000 | Local 12,539,000 12,539,000 ......... 
Received* ... 3,203 67,182,925 85.45 98.35 | Total .....-+++-- 214,561,106 18,967,695 160,703,000 166,560,000 630,703,000 
n hand end : 
- Orders received— 
es riers EN SORONNOS + oes California ....... 18,368,882 404,000 A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
rders were 97.33 percent of shipments. Atlantic Coast..... 30,138,863 8,281,415 | duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
eotanasis of car loadings in September average, Miscellaneous ..... 94,394 45,000 | 1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 
20,975 feet. —— ~ v2 Week Average Average 
tOrders on hand at above 154 mills showed | Total ..+--+-see- 49,102,139 8,730,415 ended Oct. first 43 first 43 
a decrease of 0.93 percent,or 1,845,800 feet, | Cancellations— 26, 1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 | 
during the week. : ; eae Production 112,405,000 109,659,000 114,486,000 | 
California, ........ 232,000 eee aos Shipments 99,585,000 111,848,000 120,012,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 285,964 256,000 Orders 98.917.000 110.794.000 120.009,.000 
m a PESNGCTINNGOED cece secvccts  seereces , ° . wo ee 
North Carolina Pine ee 517,964 256,000 | 
; ; ; Shipments— California Pines | 
NORFOLK, \V A., Oct. 28.—The North Caro- California 18 159 546 872 000 | 
lina Pine Association makes the following Atlantic Coast..... 26,104,890 7,477,757 . 
analysis of figures from one hundred and Miscellaneous ..... 716,456 200,000 | _ SAN Francisco, Cair., Oct. 26.—Following 
twenty-six mills for the week ended Oct. 19: — | is the latest report of the California White & 
: : - id. NE os oA tree ae 44,980,892 8,549,757 | Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based | 
Per Orders on hand end of on statistics for twenty-six mills: 
Percent Percent cent week— Percent of 
Production— Feet — output nents eo errr 92,927,586 1,455,424 . Feet geeduction 
Average® .18,228,000 4 unease Atlantic Coast..... 122,180,488 15,990,929 | Por week ended Oct. 19: 
Actual ...11.914,000 66 Miscellaneous ..... 3,056,315 1,446,000 | Production ........... 35,535,000 ae 
Shipments .12,611,000 69 106 aK o EIS re 24,136,000 68 
a. . 9°338°000 52 78 a4 TO casisivccvel 18,164,389 18,808,368 | Onlers ............... 22° 424/000 63 
Unfilled Total domestic cargo— Stocks, Oct. 19........ 707,197,000 ne 
Orders ...89,181,000 ' Por 42 weeks ended Oct. 19: 
Orders hand first of 
tAs compared with preceding week there is ‘ae ae . et i ie ” Hae 233,528,801 Production .....200- 1,163,573,000 ¥ 
a decrease in orders of 46 percent, two less Orders received ....... 57,832,554 Shipments ........... . 150,592,000 99 
mills reporting. Cancellations ......... 773,964 EL Goins Caiticeennd a 1,125,644,000 97 
*“Average” is of production for the last cc =e 53, 530, 649 Oct. 19, 1929, stocks were 99.8 percent of 
three years. Unfilled end of week. .237,056, 742 those on hand Oct. 20, 1928. 
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~ Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsHKOSH, 


Wis., Oct. 28—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


reports as follows September production and shipments, and stocks Oct. 1: 


Statistics for September, 1929 


Unsold 
Production Shipments Oct. 1 

Ash ..ccccccees 294,000 223,000 5,434,000 
Basswood : 1,666,000 3,042,000 27,458,000 
MOEN cccccvces | i ee 
ear 4,208,000 8,450,000 59,707,000 
Pe snetnwwetn 1,055,000 1,737,000 14,286,000 
Maple ....c-ee- 10, 419,000 8,639,000 55,617,000 
Sere yy ee 10,000 106,000 1,513,000 
Mixed hrdwd... 2,980,000 2,078,000  ...... 





Total hrdwd..20,634,000 24,275,000 164,015,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.20,495,000 12,859,000 86,459,000 


Grand totals.41,129,000 37,134,000 250,474,000 
The figures for twelve months, Oct. 1, 1928, 





hemlock, 100; all woods, 103. 
Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand 














AsH— 
Dry Green 
ee re 964,000 102,000 
OS RR ere ee 653,000 60,000 
{ye See ee 1,106,000 200,000 
OS Sra Pe ep: 854,000 153,000 
Be Ue NE ik dina 3 4! 6a'ae bale 954,000 324,000 
ie. 3 Gy ROO oven cesien 46,000 18,000 
4,577,000 857,000 
BAsswoop— 
> ear ere ae § owiaeece 
Sr. Pore ere 2,656,000 744,000 
ON er errr 1,801,000 551,000 
ek, 2 is cep ciceee kee os 3,638,000 1,034,000 
ee a ee ee 7,443,000 1,425,000 
OO Ee 5,976,000 1,512,000 
2. Be SE wcewnaianes 206,000 61,000 
22,131,000 27,000 
HarD MAPLE— 
era eee ee 4,012,000 1,531,000 
Oe or ere 3,108,000 1,279,000 
= gO ee 5,026,000 1,646,000 
ON ee eee 3,727,000 1,283,000 
[ SS ee eee 10,144,000 4,746,000 
Piooring Stee 2... seccccs 9,270,000 6,377,000 
35,287,000 16,862,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 
a. ea 320,000 191,000 
OS eS ee eee 290,000 156,000 
Se 570,000 361,000 
i 2 ere 865,000 360,000 
Ss. eo 309,000 31,000 
WO. S & DOC occ iccses Se bien es 
2,369,000 1,099,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on 


EE ie ae ee ee eee ae eS ee 
Merchantable bs Sie dak ar dn bh ate Dect ae ela adth ax aki dca agate 

NR RRR OA SEE bet ee Siete, BP ee 
a aa pS Oe ST Ry ene eS, 472 


Oct. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—26 Same Firms 
“ 1929 jogo 933-————., 

Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash .. 4,519,000 857,000 3,454,000 1,051,000 
3ass..21, 014, 000 5,327, 000 14, 664, 000 4,639,000 
Birch, 43, 045,000 13, 261,000 47,256,000 8,805,000 


Elm— 
Rock 1,118,000 151,000 2,093,000 934,000 
6,420,000 1,903,000 


Soft. 9,368,000 . 3,118,000 
Maple— 
Hard32,881,000 16,862,000 30,230,000 13,244,000 
Soft. 2,252,000 1,099,000 2,122,000 296,000 
Oak... 1,190, 000 274,000 641,000 166,000 


115,387,000 40,949,000 106,880,000 31,038,000 








Unsold Stock Summary Oct. 1, 1929 
Hardwoods— 


Oa rere 123,066,000 

WEE. aon eieats Reda ote 40,949,000 
Patel hardwood. i. s.066scéscnes 164,015,000 

Hemlock 1&2” 

=e ee eee 51,609,000 

Se re 34,850,000 
(a rrr 86,459,000 
Gram tOtad ko cwciecenscsacscccdeeeaeee 


to Sept. 30, 1929, make the following percent- 
ages of those for the corresponding period of 


1927-1928: Production—All hardwood, 106; 


Shipments—All hardwoods, 104; hemlock, 90; all woods, 99. 


Oct. 1, as Reported by 27 Firms 
tock ELM— 


y Green 
ES boc hGOeiad be hein meee 114,000 52,000 
OS Sere reer ee 158,000 36,000 
Se Ns oe a niy ice oh wkd 473,000 46,000 
Pe © Gee ccbcaeecbies 373,000 17,000 





1,118,000 151,000 











Sort ELM— 
oe GER PO Rs 1,902,000 544,000 
EE a ee 1,076,000 294,000 
NR Re eee 2,701,000 756,000 
Sf eee 2,474,000 626,000 
Ble OO be accaneas cans 1,746,000 898,000 
9,899,000 3,118,000 
BircH— 
LE eee peter es 5,932,000 1,507,000 
Selects and better....... 421,000 223,000 
AA ee eee 4,363,000 959,000 
I <i a 6 6a. ware oe lecnce 11,652,000 3,339,000 
Gs <8 oo ee ose 7,457,000 3'294'000 
eS Se ere 13,708,000 3,586,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... 1,091,000 41,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 27,000 156,000 
a a ree 813, 000 140,000 
ee Se: | er 582,000 16,000 
46,446,000 13,261,000 
OaAK— 
RE SEIENE ree pee 151,000 32,000 
ee ae 132,000 20,000 
“a ea 254,000 63,000 
ee a eee 304,000 58,000 
Oe ee eee rere 354,000 80,000 
Se De Oe I oie az ceusas 44,000 21,000 
1,239,000 274,000 


Hand Oct. 1, 1929, by Grades (27 Firms) 


1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 











Dry Green Dry Green 
1,708,000 1,484,000 9,537,000 4,931,000 
1,340,000 1,394,000 11,600,000 6,216,000 
2,782,000 2'245,000 7,227, 000 7,237,000 
2,663,000 1,720,000 11,259,000 7,134,000 

246,000 135,000 47,000 63,000 

527,000 304, 000 2,193,000 1,987,000 

-230, Pn. shane CO ee 
9,496,000 7,282,000 42,113,000 27,568,000 
Oct. 1—Unsold Hemlock—26 Identical Firms 

— 1929 \ r 1928 
1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 
No. 1.. 2,426,000 13,712,000 1,202,000 10,130,000 


Merch.. 2,734,000 17,816,000 3,861,000 14,783,000 
No. 2.. 4,233,000 12,463,000 2,220,000 12,663,000 
No. 3.. 3,844,000 16,757,000 3, = 9,000 18,600,000 
No. 4*. 808,000 4,033,000 908,000 6,050,000 





14,045,000 64,781,000 11,940,000 62,226,000 
*1928, Nos. 4 and 5. 





Carolina Pine Costs 


NorFo._k, Va., Oct. 28.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in, August the 
total cost-of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $19.43 for mills doing their own 
logging; $26.80 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $19.64—the 
statement being. based on 17 reports from 14 
members representing 19 mills. The average 
cost of logs for mills doing their own logging, 
exclusive of stumpage, was $8.92, made up of 
$6.93 for logging expense and $1.99 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.78, made up of $3.59 for 
sawmill, 55 cents for dry kilns, and $1.64 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 


$3.83, made up of $1.28 for insurance and 
taxes, 98 cents for depreciation, and $1.57 for 
general overhead, and selling expenses were 
90 cents. $ 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





Sé@pt. Aug. Sept. 
Lumber— 1929 1929 1928 
Manufactured .. 4,649,200 4,608,700 2,749,000 
Shipments...... 3,288,800 3,606,600 3,299,100 
Stocks 15,347,200 14,302,800 12,624,900 
Purchases ..... 3,366,900 3,666,500 2,274,037 
Made into lumber : 
and veneer ... 3,724,000 3,357,900 2,642,986 
Steaks) se tie iss 2,147,900 2,441,000 2,683,716 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, WIis., Oct. 28.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Oct. 19: 


Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 57 units*. ee 210,000 100 
Actual Peaoewren 4,845,000 85,000 40 
Shipments? ..:...... 7,810,000 137,000 65 
Orders received?.. 7,618,000 134,000 63 
Orders on hand..... ; . 45,713,000 802,000 aS 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 77 atta? . 5627 eee 210,000 100 
Actual ene 4,412,000 57,000 27 
Shipmentst ererre ee 34,000 16 
Orders receivedt.. 2,777,000 36,000 17 


Orders on hand. 113, 988,000 181,000 


*Daily 10- dah: sanalastiiids capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cavir., Oct. 26.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Oct. 19: 
Redwood. ‘White- 


Percent of wood 
Feet — Feet 








Production ..... 8,232,000 1,182,000 
Shipments ....+. 7,472,000 90 1, 147,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 5,909,000 72 1,239,000 
On hand ...... 33,401,000 soe 4,547,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*...... 2,856,000 2,949,000 
Southern California*...... 931,000 1,487,000 
=, eer 17,000 20,000 
NE aig! 21 ds eight as are 1,827,000 1,295,000 
NN is oral a eta el bee ae ae 1,841,000 158,000 

7,472,000 5,909,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 26.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Oct. 19 from 
38 member mills: 

Per- 
cent 
Percent Ship- 





Production— Cars? Feet ofcut ments 

a! 35,950,000 es soe 
Shipments 

(car) ......1,131 29,406,000 

Local deliv. ... 825,000 

Total 

shipm’ts.. 30,231,000 84.1 

Orders— 

Booked (car) 956 24,856,000 

TGOOk ccccce pr 825,000 


Total orders 25,681,000 71.4 84.9 
On hand end 


week ....38,735 97,110,000 


eine for the week by nieianaii iden- 
tical mills were 81.0 percent of those for the 
previous week, showing a decrease of 6,012,- 
000 feet. 


*Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Inland Empire production is so seasonable 
that during winter months actual production 
amounts to less than 50 percent of yearly av- 
erage while during peak summer months the 
production increases to well over 100 percent 
of this average. ' a he ; 

Comparative reports for thirty-six identical 
mills showed: 


3-year 

weekly 

Figures average 

for week for Oct. 

es ee ae 24,482,000 29,244,000 
Shipments ny 29,214,000 35,203,000 
ee ee es 34,945,000 32,774,000 


(Statistics continued on page 73) 
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The first wood used in the elevator lobby of a Chicago skyscraper is this 
Circassian walnut in the Palmolive Building 


S there any hope for a larger use of wood in the modern pro- 
J gram of skyscraper buildings? Many lumbermen are asking 
the question. 

Chicago has a most convincing, 37-story, wood-lined, partly hand- 
Carved answer in the Palmolive Building. The white bulk of the new 
home of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. looms up above all its sur- 
roundings (which include the famous Drake Hotel across the street) 
at the north end of Michigan Boulevard, 
where that thoroughfare loses its identity in 
Lake Shore Drive. As one stands on busy 
‘Boul Mich” and looks up at the great pile of 
masonry, which looks as bright and clean as if 
several carloads of the company’s Palmolive 
soap had been used on it, there may be some 
wonder concerning what part wood has in Chi- 
cago’s most elegant office building. But once 
the visitor steps inside the doors part of the 
answer is apparent. 

The splendor that is Circassian walnut is 
everywhere to be seen in the lobby. In large 
panels stretching to the ceiling, it displays to 
excellent advantage the wonderful grain effects 
for which this wood is noted. Huge burls, 
rich brown in color—long, undulating lines 
varying in tone from almost black to the lighter 
browns—these afford a natural beauty that is 
hard to equal. Yet the builders were not satis- 
fied, for there is added beauty, the product of 
the wood-carvet’s knife and chisel. The carv- 
ings on the elevator doors are especially note- 
worthy. Walnut grain, carvings, hardware of 
monel metal kept always bright and shining— 
they all combine to lend an e‘fect well calcu- 
lated to make pretty girl secretaries say 
“gorgeous” and flounder around helplessly for 
additional words of description. 

This elegance on the first floor, however, is 
not confined to the lobby. It extends to the 
numerous stores and shops situated in the 
building. Especially noticeable is the “Tour 
d’Argent,” a restaurant in which over a thou- 
sami meals are served every day. The main 


Italian walnut. 
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How Wood Beautifies| (t 


Helps Make Palmolive Building\ Cit: 


dining room is paneled in walnut similar to that in the lobby, and the 
chairs, tables, counters and other fixtures, whenever possible, are made 
of the same material. Wherever metal is used, it is monel metal, carry- 
ing out the general design of the rest of the building and lending further 
significance to the restaurant’s name. 

In the coffee shop and in the French room (a sort of glorified soda 
fountain) the walnut gives way to maple, used in its natural finish, 
Workmanship is superb, and there is nothing to mar the smooth, creamy 
texture of the wood, in either the chairs, the counters, or the paneling 
on the walls. All these foodserving establishments are owned by four 
brothers, George D, Alexander, Nicholas Alexander, Peter Alexander 
and Evangelo Alexander, and a cousin, George J. Annes, who is presi- 
dent of the corporation. George D. Alexander is vice-president and 
general manager of these restaurants and another one on the south side 
of Chicago. 

But there were other things to be seen in this building, a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on an inspection trip, decided, so 
he returned to the lobby and walked between the brown walls back to 
the elevators. And on the way there was the thcught, “Where else in 
the world is there an elevator lobby like this?” It was for John W. 
Root, an eminent architect, to answer. His firm, Holabird & Root, 
designed the Palmolive Building, and numerous other imposing and 
beautiful structures in Chicago. It is recognized as one of the city’s 
outstanding architectural firms. 


Why They Specify Wood 

“Holabird & Root—those men are among the best friends the lumber 
industry has in this city.”” That was the unsolicited, quite spontaneous 
declaration of a prominent Chicago lumberman, and others of the local 
lumber fraternity seemed to echo his sentiments. So it was evident 
that Mr. Root would have something authoritative to say. He did, and 
spared some of his very valuable time to tell it to American lumbermen 
through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

“The Palmolive Building is the first in Chicago to use wood in the 
elevator lobby,” he said, and explained that this also takes in a larger 
area, for New York, the only other city noted especially for its sky- 
scrapers, has a law against such use of wood. The Chicago building 
ordinance contains no provisions of this nature, so it is probable that 
other buildings to be erected in the future will follow the lead of the 








The private office of B. A. Massee, vice president of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., is paneled in 
The flowers rest on a handsomely hand-carved walnut filing case 
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Palmolive with similar use of wood. One example where this will be 
the case is the Board of Trade Building, now under construction, which 
is already far up toward its goal of 600 feet in height in forty-four 
stories. It will contain a large amount of wood. Other buildings, 
already completed, which show the unequaled advantages of fine woods 
in securing beautiful wall effects include the new Chicago Daily News 
Building, with its artistic blending of butternut and walnut, with trim 
of either walnut or brown mahogany, the 333 North Michigan Building, 
in which Holabird & Root maintain their own offices and which is fin- 
ished in butternut, and the Saks Fifth Avenue Building, on Michigan 
Boulevard at Chestnut Street, which also uses butternut, to give a proper 
background for fine apparel and other merchandise shown in its exclu- 
sive shops. 

They all use wood, of one kind or another, for decorative purposes, 
and Mr. Root told the reason why. 


“Tt is easier to keep up,” he said, “to maintain in good and attractive 
condition. It requires less upkeep expense and lasts longer than other 
materials. This applies especially to elevator cabs and other places 
where similar service is demanded. Committees from the National 
Association of Building Managers, after thorough studies of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various materials, in general prefer wood for 
elevator cabs. In the Daily News Building the elevator cabs are of 
English oak, those: in the Stevens, the world’s largest hotel, are of 
walnut, and those in the Palmolive Building are of butternut.” 


He then told of the fine woods in use in some of the corporation offices 
on the upper floors of the Palmolive Building, and urged the writer to 
take a look at them. 

“All the dressier offices are paneled in wood, of one kind or another,” 
he said, “and the entire building has wood trim. Modern treatment is 
used throughout. The executive offices of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., on the top floors, are especially fine.” This recommendation was 
heartily seconded by James C. Stavrum, interior decorator who was 
proud of the results obtained in the offices, so again there was a pil- 
grimage to the soap tower. 

This time the elevator came into use, and there was more opportunity 
to see the beauty that can be put into perfectly matched butternut. It 
was not hard to see why this wood is gaining so much favor in office 
buildings. With its grain similar to walnut, its color almost the same, 
but with a lighter shade than most walnut, it harmonizes beautifully 
with the latter wood. In these elevators, as in the lobby, carving serves 
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Butternut is coming into favor for interior trim. Note the modernistic 
set-back effect in the ceiling of this elevator cab 


to enhance the natural beauty of the wood. Even the lighting fixture 
in the ceiling is finished to maintain perfect harmony, for it, too, employs 
butternut wherever possible. Whisked quickly to the thirty-sixth floor, 
there was the office of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., and in a few minutes 
the journey led to the door of Miss Florence Anderson’s office, on the 
thirty-seventh floor. This charming young woman lets the cares of 
being “secretary to everybody” rest quite lightly upon her shoulders 
because of the “simply gorgeous” office in which she works. The walls 
are paneled in bubinga, an African wood whose distinctive rose color 











Charles S. Pearce, president of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., occwpies this office, which is 
paneled in oak. The floor is teak. The Tudor period furniture is a darker shade of oak 


and near-mahogany grain are making it quite 
popular in this country, and white mahogany 
is used for trim. The secretary sits at a desk 
of burl walnut which has been given a most 
individualistic finish by a mixture of paint and 
varnish, with a rose glow to nearly match the 
bubinga. The filing cabinet, too, is made of 
bubinga, with walnut trim. Inside the wooden 
case are steel filing units. 

Even more elegant are the offices of Felix 
Lowy and B. A. Massee, vice presidents, who 
occupy connecting offices. Mr. Lowy’s office is 
paneled in Italian walnut, and the furniture, 
also, is of walnut. Included in this is a filing 
cabinet similar in design to that in Miss Ander- 
son’s office, but made much more imposing by 
elaborate hand-carving on the front. The other 
furniture in the room is carved to match. The 
ceiling is pyramidal in shape, to give the effect 
of being the absolute top of the building— 
which -is very nearly the case. Mr. Massee’s 
office is paneled in bubinga with trim of white 
mahogany, and is in other respects similar to 
that of Mr. Lowy. 

But if these are beautiful what can be said 
of the office of the president, Charles S. 
Pearce? Oak, sawed to produce exquisite grain 
effects, covers the walls with rather small 
panels. Doors are massive, solid oak. Furni- 
ture is oak in a darker shade, of authentic 
Tudor period design. The floors are teak. 
Overstuffed chairs for idle moments, or 
moments fraught with the importance of de- 
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The reception room of Lord & Thomas and Logan, advertising agency. 
its natural finish, is the material used in these 
candelabras are hand carved. 


cisions to be made for a great organization. 
In the corner a large open fireplace, and a 
built-in open bookcase nearby. From the win- 
dows the far-flung interests of Chicago may be 
seen, to the north, the west, and the south, and 
tall French doors give access to a promenade 
from which one may have an unsurpassed view 
in all directions. 

These offices are beautiful. 
quite indescribable, as those who work in them 
or those who visit them will testify. They are 
their own witnesses as to the value of fine hard- 
woods in making working hours pleasure hours 
by means of pleasant surroundings. 

But there are uses for softwoods in this 
building, too, and the suite of offices occupied 
by Lord & Thomas and Logan, an advertising 
agency, is an excellent example. The writer 
dropped down to the eighteenth floor to look 
at these offices, and saw an unusual decorative 
scheme immediately upon entrance to the recep- 
tion room. This office, and the corridor which 
leads to the private offices, are paneled in white 
pine from the forests of northern Wisconsin. 
And is it beautiful? Not a scratch, nor a mar, 
nor a fault in the wood, nor a knot, nor the 
least indication of imperfect matching in as- 
sembling. Just the wonder of high grade 
northern white pine, in its natural finish, satin 
smooth. Niches cut into the wall, as smoothly 
rounded as if they were moulded by a mon- 
strous bullet, and flanked on either side by 
hand-carved, imported candelabras, continue 
the pleasing effect given by the purity of the 
wall panels and the crystalline antique chande- 
liers. Luxurious walnut furniture rests on a 
floor which has a history of its own. It is 
made of black and white squares of Italian 
marble, laid in checkerboard fashion; with a 
rough surface that is the result of 300 years 
of service in a Spanish mission down in Cuba. 

In these advertising agency offices, too, is a 
remarkable example of the use of oak. This 
wood is used for wall paneling, in a dark stained 
finish, in the office of A. D. Lasker, chairman 
of the board of directors, and is also used in 
the parquet flooring. The furniture is walnut. 
This combination extends, also, to the adjoining 
directors’ room 

Perhaps the most fortunate of those con- 
nected with this building is the advertising firm, 
Aubrey & Moore, which has the job of telling 


More, they are 








Northern white pine, in 


wall panels and the beams across the ceiling. The 


The floor is Italian marble 


the world about the structure. There is plenty 
to tell, according to John Finlay, one of the 
firm’s executives, who offered the accompanying 
illustrations as proof of his statement. They, 
together with a visit to the building itself, are 
their own testimony that the Palmolive Build- 
ing passes inspection at any time, and is a 
veritable monument to the beauty and utility 
of wood. 
SSS ZZEEEe: 

THERE IS a comparatively small amount of 
standing timber in the 108,000 acres of State 
forests in Massachusetts, for the law allows a 
maximum purchase price of $5 an acre. 


The office of A. D. Lasker, chairman of the board of directors of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
is paneled in oak, and has oak parquet flooring, as has also the directors’ room which adjoins 
Walnut furniture contributes its share of beauty 


this. 
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Wooden Sole Shoes Popular 


“Rubber will tear out. Leather will wear 
out. But wood will out wear.” 

Upon that slogan some women out in Colum. 
bus, Neb., are building an advertising program 
well calculated to build sales—in factories, op 
construction jobs, or out on the beach or in 
the showerbath room—for the 150 pairs of 
wooden sole shoes made every day by the 
Reece Wooden Sole Shoe Co. ; 

This business, established forty years ago 
was bought by J. A. Reece, in 1912. At that 
time only shoes and boots were being made. 
‘n one model of each, but at the time of Mr. 
Reece’s death, in November, 1928, the com- 
pany’s products included all sorts of wooden 
sole footwear. Then the business was taken 
over by the widow and her two daughters, who 
have operated it profitably ever since. They 
incorporated, last January, with Mrs. Reece as 
president, Miss Dorothea Reece, vice president, 
and Miss M. Genevieve Reece, who was associ- 
ated with her father in the company for ten 
years, as secretary-treasurer and manager. The 
ladies prepare their own advertising copy and 
catalogs, and are responsible for the shoe de- 
signs, too. They know how, for as one said, 
“we were practically raised on shoes,” and 
they attack with enthusiasm the problems of 
business that would seem distasteful to many 
of the fair sex. 

And now they are making a good thing of 
the shoe business. They are going at it in a 
progressive, business-like way, and are adding 
new and modern effects to their product, to 
make wooden sole shoes as popular on the beach 
as they are necessary in some industries. The 
Reece shoe has long been advertised as the 
only wooden sole shoe “with the perfect rock- 
er.” It allows the wearer to walk in comfort 
and climb stairs with ease and safety. Now 
these young ladies are taking this as a basis and 
adding something more—attractive coloring, 
designed to add the proper finishing touch to 
the fair bather’s costume. 

At present the bulk of production is in 
shoes for industrial workers where protection 
against electricity, heat, acids, and other similar 
hazards is necessary. Aluminum toe guards 
are available to add protection against heavy 
falling timbers or steel bars. It was this safe- 
ty feature that caused the makers to have an 
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econ 
exhibit booth at the annual safety congress of 
the National Safety Council held recently in 
Chicago, where a representative of the AMERI- 
can LUMBERMAN was attracted by the large 
display of wooden shoes. : 

Inquiry disclosed the fact that this company 
yses about 75,000 feet of a well known south- 
ern white hardwood, bought in timber sizes 
and reduced to the proper shape by a special 
process developed in the Reece factory, Fur- 
ther specific information Miss Genevieve was 
ynwilling to give, because the methods of 
manufacture cannot be patented. She _ said, 
however, that the reception given the Reece 
shoes in all the markets shows that people do 
have great confidence in the ability of wood 
to give Protection with comfort and, long 
wear. The beach sandals, too, are well liked, 
she said, because the wood is sanitary, the 
colors can be kept bright and appealing, and 
the sandal has a long life. 


War on Blister Rust Succeeds 


SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Local control of 
the pine blister rust that attacks white and 
sugar pine has been found successful, although 
complete eradication of the disease is appar- 
ently impossible, it was revealed in a round- 
table discussion of lumbermen and forest offi- 
cials with officers of the United States bureau 
of forest pathology yesterday. The meeting 
was held at the board room of the Associated 
Industries in the Peyton building. W. D. 
Humiston, assistant manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. and president of the Potlatch 
Timber Protective Association, presided. 

The blister rust was likened to fire. The 
timber protective associations of north Idaho, 
organized primarily to fight fire, are making a 
determined effort in co-operation with the State 
and Government to fight the spores of blister 
rust. 


The private timber owners hope to obtain an 

enlarged appropriation from Congress for the 
1930 blister rust control work. Maj. E. W. 
Kelley, district forester, Missoula, Mont., who 
was at the meeting, will leave soon for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will try to impress on 
the proper officials the danger to the Govern- 
ment and private forests from blister rust and 
the need for money to fight it. When he re- 
turns in December, he will meet here again with 
the timber men, forest officials and pathologists. 
At that time steps will be taken to form a 
blister rust control program for thd coming 
rear. 
: S. N. Wyckoff, pathologist in charge of the 
western branch office of blister rust control, in 
Spokane, reportedethat his men have had a 
successful season doing control work in, the 
areas of the Clearwater and Potlatch Timber 
Protective associations in north Idaho, 


Will Continue Scandinavian Gang Saw Tests 


National Committee on Wood Utilization Will Install Foreign Mills 
for Cutting Northern Hardwood and Southern Softwoods 


WasuincTon, D. C., Oct. 28.—The executive 
committee of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization at a meeting here last Thursday 
determined to continue the tests with Scandi- 
navian gang saws which have been so successful 
on the Pacific coast. The saws will next be 
tested either in the Lake States or in the South, 
or both. The likelihood is that the committee 
will go on with softwoods and later make tests 
with hardwood timber. 

Members of the committee have every reason 
to believe that the gang saws will be equally 


successful with hardwoods, but desire first to . 


make more extensive tests in other parts of the 
country. Experience gained in Europe, however, 
leaves little room for doubt that these saws will 
handle hardwoods readily. 

The Tumwater Lumber Mills Co., whose 
plant at Olympia, Wash., made the West Coast 
test, has found a remarkable interest in for- 
eign countries in gang sawed lumber. This is 
strongly demonstrated by the fact that the com- 
pany has sold its entire output six months in 
advance for delivery in England, and at satis- 
factory prices. 

This likewise vindicates the contention of the 
Department of Commerce that foreign coun- 
tries are paying more attention to accurate 
manufacture than to relative freedom of defects 
in lumber. 

A number of gang saws are now being in- 
stalled on the Pacific coast and in British 
Columbia, and also in the middle West and 
South, while keen interest is being shown in 
New England. 

Several communities are planning a co-opera- 

tive arrangement. whereby small timber owners 
will join hands and operate one gang saw in- 
stead of several small circular saws of the port- 
able type. 
_ Plants, particularly in the South, with a lim- 
ited cut ahead of them, are said to believe that 
the installation of these gang saws to run as 
auxiliary equipment in band mills will enable 
them to operate over a longer period. Members 
of the committee feel this will undoubtedly 
have a favorable effect on commercial refores- 
tation projects, since owners may realize a 
profit from their thinnings if converted by gang 
saws or other similar equipment. 

The expectation is that in time this type of 
gang saw will in many instances take the place 
of inefficiently operated portable circular saws, 
which are declared to have been a menace to 
the forests and to have produced poorly manu- 
factured lumber, thereby depressing the market 
for other mills. 

A noticeable tendency has been observed in 
recent weeks to improve the portable saw. This 
tendency is commended by the committee, whose 


members feel there is a definite place for this 
type of equipment, since the gang saws are 
either too expensive or require too large quan- 
tities of timber for many smaller operations. 

One result of the successful test of gang 
saws on the west Coast has been to give forest 
owners an entirely different idea regarding for- 
est values. This is right in line with the com- 
mittee’s program, which calls for increased 
timber values through the better utilization of 
wood. 

The committee has received many letters from 
important consumers stating that they will do 
their part in aiding this project by permitting 
the use of smooth cut lumber, as long as the 
stock is cut to exact dimensions. In other 
words, they realize that they, in the last in- 
stance, are paying for needless waste in shav- 
ings and chips and that surfaced lumber is not 
any more valuable for ordinary construction 
purposes than accurately cut rough stock. To 
the lumber manufacturers, in turn, this would 
mean a saving of from 2/32 to 4/32 of an inch. 

In this work the committee has obtained the 
co-operation of the principal saw manufacturers 
of the United States, who have set about de- 
veloping a special steel and special design of 
saw teeth. Another problem is whether swaged 
or spring-set saws shall be used, and the saw 
manufacturers are taking an active interest in 
helping to solve it. 

The motion picture of the gang sawing tests 
has been shown at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and the 
North Carolina Pine Association, and has been 
received with much interest. 


Edition Exhausted 


The first edition of “Wood Construction,” 
exhaustive manual prepared by the committee 
under the direction of Dudley F. Holtman, 
assistant director, and a control committee of 
experts, has been exhausted, and the demand 
for copies continues. The first edition com- 
prised 2,500 copies. 


Impetus to Waste Utilization 


New impetus has been given the movement 
for eliminating waste of wood, as a result of 
throwing away or burning secondhand boxes 
and crates, through a sound picture which 
reached more than 20,000,000 persons in one 
week. In this film Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, chairman of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, congratulates members of 
the Boys Club of Washington, D. C., who are 
busily engaged in making useful articles out 
of cast-off wooden boxes and crates, on their 


enterprise, and calls their attention to the help 
they are giving in preventing the waste of wood. 

It certainly is interesting, says Col. Lamont, 
to see how you boys can make these useful 
articles out of waste lumber. There is a tre- 
mendous waste involved in using this class 
of wood for fuel when it can be made to 
serve the purposes to which you are put- 
ting it. 

Seeing you working on this lumber reminds 
me of my boyhood days and of how manual 
training helped us to develop the ability to 
use our hands as well as our heads. Such 
work develops a boy’s talents and ingenuity. 

I notice you have a copy of the booklet 
“You Can Make It,” issued by the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. I am sure 
you will find this booklet a help to you in 
your manual training work. And, incidentally, 
you are helping to make the timber grown in 
our forests more valuable by turning wood 
previously wasted into useful articles. 


Boys’ Contests Sponsored 


More than 150 cities throughout the country 
will soon be alive with boys competing in con- 
tests sponsored by playground associations and 
similar organizations co-operating with the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization in 
its effort to bring about the utilization of used 
wooden boxes and crates now thrown away or 
burned. 

Already contests are under way in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
and in the entire State of Florida. Plans of the 
Committee call for the extension of these con- 
tests into 150 additional cities. 

In each community where a “You Can Make 
It” contest is staged plans are presented at a 
meeting of boys and girls organizations. In 
many instances a group is selected from the 
organizations represented to direct the promo- 
tion of the contest. This group draws up rules 
and regulations governing the contest and ar- 
ranges for prizes for the winners. 

It has been found that in many cities munic- 
ipal playground departments can arrange to 
have city trucks collect second-hand wooden 
containers and odd lumber from department 
stores and other establishments and distribute 
them to various points throughout the com- 
munity where they are available to boys and 
girls who enter the contest. 

Elaborate plans have been made in various 
cities for rewarding the winners in these con- 
tests. These rewards include about everything 
from cameras, skates, bicycles and similar arti- 
cles to a trip to Washington. Many contests 
will be in progress during the fall and winter. 
The expectation is that in many cities the con- 
tests will become annual affairs. 
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Hardwood 


Bookings Equal Production 


WaArREN, ArK., Oct. 28.—The hardwood mills 
in this district booked a fair volume of busi- 
ness this week, which practically covered pro- 
duction, and shipments are running ahead of 
both orders and production, as most mills are 
cleaning up all old orders. Planing mills are 
busy turning out orders for dimension and 
special stock, along with gum trim and other 
standard items. Shipping schedules have been 
reduced on several large contract orders for 
special items, as there has beén some let-up in 
industrial demand. Orders for oak flooring 
are fairly plentiful, though not well distributed 
over the list. Demand for %x1%-inch first 
grade plain red oak, 3x2-inch in the same 
grade, and 13/16x2%-inch second grade plain 
white oak is in excess of available supply. Third 
grade red oak, 13/16x2%-inch, is also scarce. 
Mixed orders requiring 4/ and 5/4 clear kiln 
dried oak are not easily filled, where the quan- 
tity exceeds 2,000 or 3,000 feet a car. Wagon 
oak items are in limited supply. 

Fine weather permits logging operations to 
go forward at capacity, and while a good 
supply of hardwood logs is being accumulated, 
demand continues to run heavy to No. 1 gum 
logs. Prices are holding firm. 

C. L. Foretich, sales manager Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., is on an extended visit to the trade 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston; 
Buftalo, Detroit and other northern points. 


Demand Covers More of List 


E_xins, W. Va., Oct. 28.—The West Vir- 
ginia hardwood market has a better tone in 
general, and various hardwoods heretofore 
inactive are now moving in somewhat larger 
quantities. Higher grades of maple, basswood, 
beech and birch had occupied the center of 
the stage, but now other woods are being 
bought more liberally, the demand covering 
much more of the list. There is a fair demand 
for ties and for poles. Flooring is in much 
better demand than it was for a time, with 
flooring mills working more actively, and some 
mills doubling their output or preparing to 
do so. 


Some Species Sell Readily 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Oct. 28.—With automobile 
companies still holding up orders, movement of 
automobile woods continues draggy. Such items 
as elm, maple and magnolia continue dull, while 
wormy oak is not as active as it was. Furni- 
ture and radio cabinet factory demand for both 
veneers and plywoods continues good. Gum 
items are active, some houses being sold up 
on all dry stock on hand, or available to the 
first of the year. Some red and white oak, in 
common and better, has been sold. Poplar de- 
mand has been a trifle better. Walnut is active 
in top grades. Some maple, elm and magnolia 
has been sold, but at very low prices. Cotton- 
wood is in fair call. Beech demand is normal, 
and that for sycamore is fair. Not much wil- 
low is being sold. Flooring grades of oak are 
harder to sell than they were, as more pro- 
ducing plants have unsold stocks in hand, and 
are down until business improves. 

Market prices as a whole are holding their 
own, those of inch hardwoods, Louisville, being 
about as follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $85@ 
90; Appalachian, $95; saps and selects, $64@ 
70; No. 1, $48@53; No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 
B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, 
$165@170; No. 1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $58; No. 1, $44@46; quartered 
sap, FAS, $61; No. 1, $46@48. Plain red gum, 
FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 
$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 


i. 


Cut Lower; Prices Firm 


oak, $68, $52 and $42; white, $88, $53 and 
$43. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; 
plain white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 
and $75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

Reports at the meeting of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club, on Oct. 22, were rather en- 
couraging. Several houses reported better sales 
of poplar and common and better oak. 

Ernest Rogers, a well known salesman, of 
Cincinnati, has been named by Dibert, Stark 
& Brown, of Donner, La., to sell its cypress in 
central Kentucky, succeeding the late Walter 
E. Stone, recently killed in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

E, B. Norman & Co., Louisville, have closed 
down the hardwood flooring division of their 
St. Landry (La.) hardwood mill until better 
market conditions prevail. 


Building Interests More Optimistic 


CINCINNATI, Oxn10, Oct. 28.—Orders reported 
by wholesalers are in scattered, mixed carlots 
for the most part, and cover the general list. 
Automobile and body plants are shutting down, 
and about the only industrial orders are from 
panel plants that have contracts with radio 
cabinet producers. Small orders for sound 
wormy chestnut are being placed by furniture 
factories for core work, and there are also 
mixed carlot orders for sap gum. In general 
the Appalachian woods have the edge on the 
southern hardwoods in this market. Flooring 
factories and planing mills are more optimistic 
than they were, since money for building is 
available following the Wall Street crash. 
A number of inquiries for plain white oak 
and maple are being received. Export inquiries 
are a littlke more numerous, and orders are 
being received in fair sized lots for oak, maple, 
poplar and walnut. 

Pine, cypress and other softwoods, including 
those from the Pacific coast, are slow sellers, 
but better trade is looked for as the money sit- 
uation becomes easier. 


Sap Gum Active; Auto Woods Weaker 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 28.—The southeast- 
ern hardwood market is dull. Sap gum is in 
good call, but other woods are inactive. The 
furniture factories are buying in limited quan- 
tity for immediate consumption, mostly Nos. 
1 and 2 common ‘grades. Red gum, formerly 
a favorite with these manufacturers, has had 
its place taken by sap gum. The decrease in 
production by the automobile factories is caus- 
ing them to curtail their purchases, and prices 
on automotive woods show a tendency to 
weaken. The box and crating grades are be- 
ing taken in good quantity by automotive plants 
and flooring factories are taking their quota 
of oak and maple. 


Sales Fair; Prices Maintained 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 29.—There is fair buy- 
ing of hardwoods. The automobile industry is 
not placing any substantial orders. Business 
with house trim manufacturers is small. Those 
interested in export trade refer -with satisfac- 
tion to the inquiries and orders. With the man- 
ufacturers of radio cabinets, business is as 
good as heretofore reported. Prices are gen- 
erally well maintained. No really large orders 
are being placed for flooring, and prices are 
practically the same as a week ago. Some 
people ask $95 for first grade plain white oak 
flooring, although it sells occasionally at $90. 
Second grade is offered from $85 down to $78, 
and nice Tennessee stock can be had at $82. 
Third grade is $65@68.50. First grade maple 
flooring from Michigan is $98.50, and Canadian 
is $2 less. Canadian first grade birch flooring 
is $85, and Michigan and Wisconsin, $88. 


Keen Competition in Flooring 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—Oak flooring prices 
in St. Louis are badly off. Smaller manufac. 
turers are going after what little business 
there is to be had, by making deliveries of 
truck loads to contractors on the job at the 
same prices that dealers are required to pay 
for the flooring when shipped in carload lots 
by the manufacturers. Consequently, dealers 
are buying hardly any oak flooring. 

Business of the hardwood yards in St. Louis 
is spotty. Concerns that are interested in mills, 
whence carload shipments are made direct to 
consumers, are said to be doing better than 
those that sell only from stocks on yards, 
Buying by yards from the mills is only for 
needed replenishment of stocks. | 

Max Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., Sumpter, S. C., stopped in St. Louis Sun- 
day and Monday to call on the trade. He is 
traveling by auto, and will go from here to 
Kansas City. His mill was shut down for 
about ten days as a result of heavy rains. He 
reports there is an exceedingly good demand 
from furniture manufacturing interests for 
gum and ash. 


Turn From Wall Street to Business 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Lumbermen are 
inclined to the opinion that the severe reac- 
tions which have taken place in the stock mar- 
ket lately will have a good general effect. For 
a long time the “easy money” attraction of 
Wall Street has diverted the attention of a 
great many business men hereabouts, as well 
as elsewhere, from regular lines. Some retail 
lumbermen have devoted much time and at- 
tention to the stock market. They are now 
paying more attention to their own business. 
The same is also true of some of the whole- 
salers. But a still greater benefit to the lum- 
ber business is said to be lower rates for 
money. Banks are more willing to lend, now 
that the call money market has lost its great 
opportunities to get high rates, and builders 
will be able to borrow more readily. 

The Better Homes & Building Exposition at 
the Broadway Auditorium last week: drew 
large crowds. The attendance in the eve- 
nings ran as high as 8,000. The officers of the 
Buffalo Real Estate Board, who gave the show. 
say that it will go a long way toward stimu- 
lating home building and home owning here. 
The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau had an ex- 
hibit of knotty pine paneling, which has much 
popularity nowadays. The L. N. Whissel Lum- 
ber Corporation and Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
also made exhibits. 

A model home of Colonial architecture, built 
of Arkansas soft pine, was completed in the 
Cleveland Hill section last week. Nearly 10,000 
persons visited the house on the first day it 
was open for inspection. The house has six 
rooms, the design being taken for the most 
part from the Paul Revere house, built in 
‘Boston in 1768. 

Mayor Frank X. Schwab, who is a candidate 
for re-election, gave a talk to the members of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at their meet- 
ing of Oct. 25. A rival candidate, Charles E. 
Roesch, spoke at the meeting the week previous. 

The wooden steamer N. J. Nessen, long en- 
gaged in the lake lumber trade, went aground 
off Leamington, Ont., at the western end of 
Lake Erie, last week, and was pounded to 
pieces in one of the most severe storms in 
years. The crew were rescued. The vessel 
was built in 1880, and was of 500 tons Ca- 
pacity. 

A corporation known as the Nought Seven 
Six One Corporation has been formed here 
by John G., Gertrude M., and Elizabeth Hutz- 
ler, who are members of the John Hutzler 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 88 and 89 
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Lumber Co., 1670 Genesee Street, for the 
purpose of transacting real estate and build- 
ing business. ; 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded: H. M. Winton, of the Brunswick Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, and formerly in the local 
jumber trade; E. H. McGill, sales manager of 
the Sumter Lumber Co., Electric Mills, Miss. ; 
Herbert Paterson, sales manager, Sinclair 
Spruce Lumber Co., Edmonton, Alta. 

Charles N. Perrin has returned from a short 
stay in the Adirondacks. 

C. W. Bodge is making a week’s business 
trip to Memphis and Kansas City. 

H. C. Kelleran returned last week from 
three weeks at southern mills. 


Overseas Buying Is Heavy 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 29.—Demand - for 
southern hardwoods continues good, despite 
the fact that automobile manufacturers are 
temporarily out of the market, and it is keep- 
ing pace with production. Production is de- 
clining, being 96 percent of normal, or 3 per- 
cent less than it was a week ago. Prices are 
holding firm. Export is the most active divi- 
sion of the market. There has been a large 
influx of orders from abroad, particularly from 
England, during the last week or ten days, 
covering both oak and gum, and prices have 
been in line with domestic prices. Shipments 
for export are exceptionally heavy. Many 
orders are for delivery into the first of the 
year. Demand from box and crate manufac- 
turers for low grades has been exceptionally 
good. There is also a good demand from fur- 
niture and also from sash and door manufac- 
turers. The radio cabinet business is holding 


The Elder Talks About Pig Parlors 


Says Lumber Selling Involves a Lot More Than Selling 


The postmaster came into the office and saw 
the Elder and a farmer customer bending over 
some drawings and calculations. A lumber 
salesman wandered restlessly about the room. 
Noting all this preoccupation, the postmaster 
was about to withdraw quietly; but the Elder 
beckoned to him. 

“Come in, Ol’ Timer,” the Elder said. “There 
ain't any secrets worth mentioning around here 
except why wholesale prices are what they are, 
and that ain’t likely to be revealed. At least 
not to me. Our salesman friend has said his 
piece and is waiting for the bus to come along. 
And John and I have been touching up the 
plans for a flock of pig parlors. We're all 
through, and everything’s jake.” 

“Pig parlors?” asked the postmaster. 

“Uh-huh,” said the Elder. “Portables. John’s 
been reading farm college bulletins and is 
teeming with a lot of news about the latest 
and best refinements of floor arrangement and 
ventilation. I suspect him of a leaning toward 
decor moderne, or whatever this newest cock- 
eye decoration from Paris is called, but maybe 
I do him a grave wrong. Anyway, I always 
thought that stuff would come to its own in a 
hog house. But be that as it may, the yard 
builds some portables every winter; and John’s 
getting his orders in early.” 

“I didn’t suppose you bothered with such 
little stuff,” said the postmaster. 

“Says which?” demanded the Elder. 

“I mean,” said the postmaster hastily, “that 
there can’t be much lumber in one of these 
small buildings, and they look perfectly simple. 
I supposed every farmer would just go ahead 
and build his own.” 

“There’s more material in a hog house than 
there is in a pair of pants,” said the Elder, 


up well. Practically all groups are in the mar- 
ket except automobile body plants. 

Weather has not been so favorable, and 
further reduction in output is possible. There 
are now plenty of logs available. 

Jow Sweets, buyer for Mengel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., and his wife, will spend the week-end in 
Memphis as guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Parham. They will attend the annual dinner- 
dance of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. 

L. S. Beale, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, spent a day in Mem- 
phis last week conferring with R. C. Stimson, 
president of the association. 


Inquiries Are in Good Volume 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 28.—Maple flooring and 
birch lumber have been the most active movers 
during October. Prices continue firm with no 
indication of weakening. Inquiries are in good 
volume. Hardwood stocks in the larger whole- 
sale yards are ample for fall and winter re- 
quirements. While some of the smaller mills 
are pretty well sold out, the larger mills have 
been able to take care of all orders very 
nicely. None of the Wisconsin River Valley, 
mills in this locality are now active. The 
Brooks & Ross plant, at Schofield, will start 
up within a few weeks, and the B. Heinemann 
Lumber Co.’s mills will go into production 
about the first of the year. 

M. P. McCullough has been spending. the 
last week in the West in the interests of the 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 

The new plant of the Wisconsin Box Co. 
will be started up within another week. It re- 
places the one burned early last spring, and 
has been equipped with new, modern machinery. 


“but I reckon when you want some new 
britches you don’t buy a couple .of yards of 
shoddy and oil up the old sewing machine. 
No, sir. Building one of these portables calls 
for experience and design and general skill. 

“And so far as the amount of lumber is con- 
cerned, I guess you don’t understand the lum- 
ber business. Of course we want to sell lum- 
ber. But selling lumber involves a lot more 
than just selling lumber, if you know what I 
mean. If you stick around here and listen to 
my customers when they get confidential you'll 
hear much about design and efficiency and ap- 
pearance and construction details; but you'll 
have to wait a long time before you listen to 
an earnest discussion of the true inwardness 
of a 2x4. 

“Life and hog houses are getting com- 
plicated. A man can’t know everything or do 
everything well; and the more completely a 
lumber dealer can take over the technical de- 
tails of getting good buildings put up, the bet- 
ter his customers are going to like it and the 
more lumber they’re going to use. Many a 
man has half a dozen suits: of clothes who 
wouldn’t hardly have one if he had to design 
and make it himself. 

“These portables are a kind of parable of 
the new retailing; a parable of unit sales and 
all they imply. We see our business through 
the spectacles of the buyer’s purpose. And for 
that reason a little sale is never unimportant. 
If you look over my tickets you'll find that the 
little sale leads all the rest; but you can bet 
your best shirt it wouldn’t if I didn’t stick to 
the job of making it a pleasantly satisfactory 
thing from the point of view of my cus- 
tomer.” 

“Well, I think,” broke in the salesman impa- 


Sales Are Below Production 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 29.—Dealers in the 
West Virginia woods report that production at 
most of the local mills producing soft textured 
hardwoods is a little ahead of their orders and 
shipments. There has been some decline in the 
demand for better grades of hardwoods. Pur- 
chases by the automobile body companies are 
light, and wholesalers holding contracts have 
been required to curtail shipments until later. 
Items of red oak show some improvement. Re- 
quirements of the coal companies have shown 
some decline in the last week. While the steel 
mills are still using low-grade lumber they are 
operating at only about 80 percent capacity, so 
their requirements are also reduced. Buying 
by the railroads is absorbing considerable quan- 
tities of hardwoods. The Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio are chief 
buyers in the Pittsburgh area, taking oak ties. 
The Pennsylvania has placed large orders for 
the smaller sizes of ties. Price imcreases in 
the higher grades of oak are expected. 


Southeast Mills Resume Operations 


Macon, Ga., Oct. 28.—Better weather 
throughout this section has helped hardwood 
interests materially, for logging crews were 
able to resume operations, and most sawmills 
are again running on regular time. The 
swamps are getting in better shape, so that 
logs are available for the mills. The market 
continues active, with liberal orders being 
placed by the radio cabinet, furniture and auto- 
motive factories. There also was a fair de- 
mand from the East for hardwood for interior 
finish and flooring. Prices remain satisfactory. 








tiently, “that you re- 
tailers are getting all 
wet about this service 
idea. You could sell a 
lot more lumber if you 
didn’t spend so much 
time polishing off these 
jag lots.” 

“No!” said the Elder. 

“Yes,” said the salesman. “Take these hog 
houses. I’ve thought about hog houses.” 

“Well,” said the Elder reflectively, “that’s 
something.” 

“You get all tangled up in fine points,” con- 
tinued the salesman. “What are fine points to 
a hog? All a hog needs is something to keep 
off the rain and the wind. I bet I could de- 
sign a farrowing house in a minute.” 

The salesman picked up a pad, drew a line 
violently and broke the point of his pencil. 
He screwed down the lead and continued. 

“T’d make the roof like this and put a cou- 
ple of windows in it. The door goes here. 
I’d frame it good and strong and put the back 
end on hinges so it could be lifted up for ven- 
tilation and shade. There you are. It’s a good 
enough hog house, and it would take a lot of 
lumber to build it, too.” 

He threw the sprawling picture onto the 
desk. With its two windows and wavering 
lines it looked like a cross between an ailing 
oyster and the mythical hodag of the early 
lumber camps. 

“Well,” said the Elder gloomily, “I ain’t nat- 
urally a suspicious man. But if I was a farmer 
and found one of them things on the place, I 
wouldn’t take a chance. I’d chain it up to a 
tree to be good and sure it didn’t suck the 
cows.” 














“T’m all bothered.” 
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Fitting into the picture of modern merchan- 
dising of lumber so vividly painted all through 
the thirteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, last week, rep- 
resentatives of the Southern Pine Association 
added two interesting features. 

[A report of the Wednesday sessions of the 
annual convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association appeared on pages 


54-56 of the Oct. 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 
President Lewin in his annual dddress de- 


livered on Wednesday, and at other times dur- 
ing the succeeding sessions, referred to the 
adoption of a definite moisture content, in its 
grade rules, by the Southern Pine Association. 
He complimented the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion for its courageous leadership in many 
important activities, including the adoption of 
a definite moisture content. 


Does It Pay to Buy Seasoned Lumber? 

Under the above heading, at the Thursday 
forenoon session, P. A. Bloomer, of Fisher, 
La., chairman of the moisture content com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association, 
opened the subject. His remarks appear in 
full elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

During his discussion he produced a clipping 
from a publication in which an indefinite defini- 
tion had been given for “dry” and commer- 
cially dry” lumber. He compared such an un- 
satisfactory definition with the definite rules 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association. At 
the close of his address Mr. Bloomer was 
roundly applauded by the audience, and com- 
plimented by President Lewin. 

W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., the veteran 
chairman of the Southern Pine Association 
grades committee, was next called upon and 
met with a hearty reception. Mr. Murray re- 
ported what Mr. Bloomer had said in giving 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion much credit for the step taken by his 
grades committee in adopting a definite mois- 
ture content and making it a part of its grade 
rules. He also called the attention of Presi- 
dent Lewin and Secretary Pfund to the lone 
. stand taken by the Southern Pine Association 
during the meetings of the standardization com- 
mittee when the dealers and consumers were 
insisting on a definite maximum moisture con- 
tent. Mr. Murray admitted that the other 
manufacturing groups had chided him for 
siding with the dealers. 

Mr. Murray read and explained the South- 
ern Pine Association’s moisture content grade 
rules, and assured the dealers that on some of 
the common grades lower content would follow 
as the mills improved their kilns and the 
dealers had better storage facilities. 

J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association, then demonstrated a portable 
electric moisture detector. This proved very 
interesting to the dealers. Samples of green 
and dry southern pine were used for demon- 
strating. 

Some very striking exhibits showing the rea- 
sons for using dry lumber were exhibited and 
explained by Mr. Murray in his talk. 


The St. Louis Grade-Mark Campaign 

Chief Inspector Jones’ reference to the co- 
operation his department is giving in the grade- 
mark campaign in St. Louis caused the intro- 
duction at this point of A. C. Gauen of Col- 
linsville, [ll., a well known retailer, and presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Lumber Insti- 
tute, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

Mr. Gauen explained that the Institute is 
composed of the owners of forty-three yards 





in the St. Louis area, which distribute about 
sixty-five percent of the lumber sold at retail. 
He displayed a map showing the location of 
the yards, and how they completely cover the 
area. He told of the very satisfactory results 
already apparent to the dealers although the 
plan had been in use less than four months. 

Mr. Gauen explained that the dealers in the 
movement were working hard to make it a 
success, and called upon Charles M. Huttig, 
president of the St. Louis Lumber Co., and 
chairman of the advertising committee of the 
St. Louis group. 

Mr. Huttig had a complete display of the 
advertising being used by the dealers, includ- 
ing full pages in the leading St. Louis papers, 
large signs, folders, 
circulars and letters. 
In addition, he ex- 
plained that through 
the Southern Pine 
Association, speakers, 


engineers and the ra- 
dio are being used. 
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Mr. Huttig stated 
that definite results 
are in evidence on all 
sides throughout the 
area. Orders are JOHN CLANBY, 
coming in increasing Chicago; 


numbers for S. P. A. 
grade-marked lumber. 


Treasurer 


President Lewin asked Mr. Huttig if the 
sale of No. 2 common and better had been 


discontinued by the dealers in the St. Louis 
area. Mr. Huttig assured him that all the 
southern pine lumber sold by the members of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumber Institute was 
graded in accordance with Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation grade rules, and S. P. A. grade-marked. 
This work, he said, is done by the yard graders, 
and in turn their work is checked up every 
few days by official inspectors of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

Edward Goedde, of East St. Louis, stated 
that 80 percent of the southern pine lumber sold 
in his city is S. P. A. grade-marked under the 
plan described by Mr. Gauen and Mr. Huttig, 
and that the dealers felt it the best move they 
have ever made. 

Members of the Southern Pine Association 
cleared up a few points asked by the dealers 
throughout the audience. It was explained that 
the dealers in the plan paid the Southern Pine 
Association fifteen cents ner thousand on all 
southern pine they received which is not al- 
ready S. P. A. grade-marked. This money the 
Southern Pine Association is spending for 
advertising and promotion in that area. 

It was brought out that unless grade-mark- 
ing is carefully policed, the marks are of no 
value. 


President Lewin asked whether or not the 





a , 


Lumber Retailers in National Co 
Association Will “Bury” Past Mistakes and Solicit 


Southern Pine Association would co-operate 
with the dealers in other large cities and was 
advised by the Southern Pine Association rep- 
resentative in charge of the St. Louis cam. 
paign that his organization is thinking favor. 
ably of extending that service. 


Trade Extension Manager Speaks 


At this session (Thursday forenoon) Wal.- 
ter F. Shaw, Washington, D. C., manager 
trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, told 
briefly of what the trade extension cam- 
paign has in prospect for the retailers of 
the country. “In planning our trade exten- 
sion activities,’ said Mr. Shaw, “we want 
to be of the utmost possible assistance to re- 
tailers. With that thought in view, we have 
included in our 1930 budget a larger appro- 
priation for work on behalf of retailers than 
in any previous year.” 

Mr. Shaw stated that marked lumber is 
becoming available in an ever-increasing de- 
gree. “We are becoming more and more 
convinced,” said he, “that the way to pro- 
mote the greatest use of lumber is to make 
identified lumber as widely available as pos- 
sible.” 

Canadians Invite Convention to Toronto 


At this juncture the greetings of the On- 
tar:o Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
were extended by J. 
L. Naylor, of Essex, 
Ont., president of that 
association, who pro- 
ceeded to extend the 
invitation of the On- 
tario dealers to the 
National association 


KEMPER, 
Chicago; 
Talked on 


Safety 


for the latter to hold 
its next annual 
vention in Toronto, 
which invitation was 
seconded by J. B. A. ©. 
Mackenzie, of George- Collinsville, 
town, Ont., a former Told 
president of the On- 

tario organization. 

Next came a very informative address by 
James S. Kemper, Chicago, president Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., on the sub- 
ject “Safety and Profits,” in which the 
speaker analyzed the causes and the means 
of prevention of. some of the more common 
causes of accident, and pointed out that no 
concern, however small, can afford to ig- 
nore the individual and economic loss re- 
sulting from accidents. 

In that connection, he dwelt upon the 
“hidden cost” of accidents, in addition to 
and apart from the loss resulting directly 
from the physical injury and disablement of 


con- 
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the person or persons immediately con- 
cerned. Some of these hidden costs—in- 
tangible but none the less real result from 
interrupted operations, lowered efficiency be- 
cause of substitution of a possibly less com- 
petent worker or workers, loss of time and 
lowered morale of other workers because of 
the shock and excitement of an accident in 
their midst etc. He pointed out how the 
lessening of accidents would tend to lower 
the cost of insurance, and thus benefit all 
employers carrying indemnity. 

At this point in the proceedings the con- 
vention, sitting as a committee of the whole, 
was addressed by Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales manager Central Coal & Coke Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., on some of the problems 
confronting the retail lumber business, and 
the manufacturer’s relations thereto. 

At the close of Mr. Kendall’s remarks, the 
following resolution was offered by J. F. Good- 
man, of the Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

To Promote Lumber Trade Practices Confer- 
ence 

It would seem to be to the best interests 
of the users of forest products throughout 
the United States, as well as to all branches 
of the lumber industry itself, if the generally 
accepted and ethical procedure of the trade in 
manufacturing, shipping and marketing forest 
products, especially lumber, could be crystal- 
lized into a_ set of 
trade practices’ that 
would be recognized 
by the trade and the 
consumer alike as 
being fair and in ac- 
cord with economic 
manufacture and dis- 
tribution. 











WILLIS B. DYE, 


Kokomo, Ind.; 
Sergeant-at-Arms 


Be it therefore re- 
solved that we pro- 
mote a conference that 
will be representative 
of all branches of the 


meee: industry, to compile 
Discussion . Pastict. and coordinate a 
pant schedule of trade 
practices representa- 


tive of the 
nomically, 


industry, 
and 


sound ethically and eco- 
acceptable to all concerned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


First on the Thursday afternoon program 
Was a presentation of traffic and transpor- 
tation matters by Frank Carnahan, manager 
of that departinent of the association. Mr. 
Carnahan’s talk was devoted largely to dis- 
cussion of the transit car problem, and at 
the close he offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association has for a number of years 
Opposed the practice of railroads of fostering 
and encouraging the shipping of unsold lum- 


ber and the warehousing of transit cars on 
their tracks, by the maintenance of special 
rules and privileges established for preferred 
handling; delayed movement; circuitous rout- 
ings to slow up traffic; setting of cars back 
and forth between roads; all for the purpose 
of allowing more time for sale and defeating 
demurrage charges, and insisted that these 
departures from the regular reconsignment 
rules opened the way to serious abuses in the 
matter of delayed shipments. 

Whereas, The elimination of these rules and 
practices on the part of the railroads was de- 
manded by the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, whose yards must bear their own 
overhead, costs, insurance etc. in competition 
with this form of subsidy which must be paid 
for by other receivers of freight, and 

Whereas, The Na- 
tional Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, 
through its negotia- 
tions with the railroad 
traffic officers, has 
brought about the 
these 

and 





elimination of 
privileges 


special 








A. M. MELONE, 


Minn.; 
Partici- 


Minneapolis, 
Discussion 
pant 


exceptions for  han- 
dling transit cars and 
the application of the 
standard recon sign- 








ment rules in lieu 

FRED J. ROBINSON thereof, and 
Detroit, Mich.; Whereas, The Na- 
Kirst President tional Retail Lumber 


Dealers Association 


now feels that since the railroad situation is 
adjusting itself to the point where all special 
treatment for transit cars will be abandoned 


and that much of the inducement for shipping 
unsold lumber to hold points will be removed, 
the industry itself should take steps to meet 
this action on the part of the railroads. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, feeling 
that no real measure of stabilization can be 
attained until the practice of shipping unsold 
lumber is abandoned in every territory, urges 
that all manufacturers and wholesalers take 
an active interest in this problem and decline 
to put cars in transit. 

Then followed a discussion of cost ac- 
counting, with special reference to the asso- 
ciation’s cost finding system, conducted by 
A. J. Hager, chairman of the cost finding 
committee. 


Protecting Dealers Against Credit Losses 


Next on the program came a presentation 
by E. Y. Arnold, manager of the Twin Cities 
Building Material Credit Bureau, showing 
how by close check of contractors and other 
buyers, and operation of the cut-off plan— 
whereby credit is denied buyers who do not 
meet their bills within 60 days—the credit 
situation in Minneapolis and St. Paul has 
been greatly clarified and losses to members 
of the bureau from dead-beat contractors has 
been practically eliminated. A customer 


vention Plan Progressive Measures 


Increased Revenue Through Sustaining Memberships 


whose account runs past 60 days first re- 
ceives from the bureau a courteous notice, 
which if disregarded results in another no- 
tice informing him that on a certain date, 
unless the account is previously paid, his 
name will be cut off the credit list and 
thereafter he can buy for cash only. 

Unfortunately, from the lumber stand- 
point, the membership of the bureau does 
not include any lumber dealers, consisting 
entirely of dealers in materials other than 
lumber. Naturally, the lumber dealers look 
rather enviously at the protection afforded 
their colleagues in the “hard materials” 
field, but as Mr. Arnold remarked, there is 
nothing to prevent lumber dealers in the 
Twin Cities or any other city of 250,000 
or upward organizing along similar lines, 
and he said that he would be glad to ren- 
der any service in his power toward that 
end, if called upon. 

Oscar Lampland and Albert Melone, both 
prominent retailers of the Twin Cities, vol- 
untarily endorsed the effective work this 
credit bureau is doing for its members, and 
the former of these gentlemen said that his 
only objection to the proposition is that the 
hard material men get their money first, 
ahead of the lumber dealers. 

A good deal of interest was shown in this 
subject, and it will not be surprising if some 
of the dealers present—located in the larger 
cities—should take a leaf out of the book 
of the hard material men, who seem to have 
shown the way to avoid bad credit risks, in 
the Twin Cities at least. 


Oneration of a Reserve Warehouse 


The next subject to come under discus- 
sion was that of the practical money-saving 
and money-making aspects of a local, dealer- 
operated reserve supply warehouse, this dis- 
cussion being opened by J. R. Randall, pres- 
ident and general manager Reserve Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. It was explained 
that recession in total sales volume, duplica- 
tion of stocks and unnecessarily heavy cur- 
rent inventories were some of the conditions 
prevailing in the Twin Cities that three years 
ago led to the formation, by the dealers of 
the two cities, of the Reserve Supply Co., 
which has operated very successfully, with 
a surprisingly low overhead and exceedingly 
profitable results to the dealer firms com- 
posing the company. 

This is a regularly incorporated company, 
with common and preferred stock, the mem- 
bers, however, being limited to one share of 
common stock each, the balance of their in- 
vestment, as well as a part of their annual 
dividends, being in preferred stock. Both 
the common and preferred is on a 7 percent 
basis. The actual dividends, however, com- 
ing in the form of rebates to the members 
of their shares of the corporation earnings 
at the close of each year, are very much 
larger, these dividends, as already stated, be- 
ing paid to the stockholders partly in cash 
and partly in preferred stock. 

The company started with 17 members 
and now has over 70 component firms and 
serves over 1,000 yards. In this connection 
it should be explained that the facilities of 
the reserve company are available not only 
to its members, but to any dealer who wishes 
to take advantage thereof, but non-member 
dealers are required to pay I. c. |. prices, and 
of course do not participate in the profits 
of the company. 

Mr. Randall stated that the company’s 
volume this year will run over $1,000,000. 
No lumber is stocked by the reserve com- 
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pany, the lines carried being mainly such 
items as wallboards, roofing and insulation, 
with certain special items for which there 
is more or less localized or regional demand, 
such as snow fence, portable corn cribs, etc. 
In this connection, it is interesting to know 
that the company this year sold between 30 
and 40 cars of portable corn cribs. The 
company serves yards as far as 60 to 85 
miles out of the Twin Cities, about 60 per- 
cent of its business coming from outside of 
these two metropolitan centers. : 

Oscar Lampland said that by availing him- 
self of the facilities of the Reserve Supply 
Co. his own firm had been enabled to cut 
down its stock of the commodities handled 
by the Reserve company to about one-eighth 
of former inventories, besides having a more 
varied stock to draw on, as the Reserve com- 
pany stocks more kinds of wallboards, roof- 
ing, insulation material, etc., than the aver- 
age individual yard would be justified in 
carrying. Great interest was shown in this 
subject, and it was the consensus of the deal- 
ers that the establishment of dealer-owned 
reserve warehouse corporations in large cities 
suggest a workable way for reducing in- 
ventories and overhead. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


The final session (Friday forenoon) was 
largely devoted to the general subject of bet- 
ter merchandising, and it developed some 
very interesting discussions and relation of 
experiences. This session was presided over 
by Orville H. Greene, of the Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Prior to Mr. Greene’s opening remarks, 
however, there was some informal discus- 
sion of the possibilities of lessening compe- 
tition through the elimination of lump sum 
bidding. Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., 
said that his company (The Merritt Yards, 
Inc.) had been trying to get away from 
lump sum bidding and to base all bids on 
unit prices. He had found it not easy to 
do this, but felt that it is the only correct 
way. 

“We have tried for years to sell service 
as well as materials,” said Mr. Ludwig, “and 
we have got to a point where the people, 
some of them at least, are willing to pay us 
more money than they could buy for else- 
where, because they know that they will 
get from us the right grades and quality 
of material, and along with it, reliable serv- 
ice. We have tried to educate the con- 
sumer to recognize real service and to de- 
mand it. 

“We lumbermen,” concluded Mr. Ludwig, 
“must sell ourselves on the idea that we 
will buy and stock quality materials only, 
and then carry this idea of quality all through 
the selling side of our business. Our only 
salvation as lumbermen, and the only way 
we will pull ourselves out of the slough we 
are in, is to get out of the rut and adopt 
merchandising methods that are in keeping 
with the changing modern conditions.” 

Mr. Melone suggested the establishment 
of listing and estimating bureaus as a step 
in getting away from lump sum bidding. 

’. G. Sweet, Elmira, N. Y., said that 
“the best way in the world to lose our 
profits is to make lump sum bids.” 

The consensus of the dealers with regard 
to lump sum bidding was crystallized in a 
resolution adopted by the convention, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That since the evils of the lumber 
and building supply business seem to be 
greatly stimulated by the practice of lump 
sum bidding and since this practice generally 


brings grief not only to the dealer but to 
the consumers as well, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Association here 
assembled goes on record as being opposed 
to the method of lump sum bidding and recom- 
mends strongly to its members that in its 
stead they endeavor to use wherever possible 
the system of unit quotations, which we be- 
lieve will greatly help in the elimination of 
many unfair practices in the trade. 





Following the discussion of lump sum bid- 
ding, Mr. Greene took charge of the reg- 
ular merchandising session, the purpose of 
which was stated to be “to open wide the 
proposition of how retail lumber dealers are 
merchandising their goods, and what im- 
provements or changes are in order, under 
the rapidly changing conditions of today.” 

Mr. Greene said that in his own organi- 
zation, the search for ideas never lets up. 
“We encourage all employees to furnish 
ideas and pay a premium for them,” said 
Mr. Greene, adding that “we get ideas from 
other industries, as well as from our own, 
as many good methods and plans used in 
other lines are equally applicable, or can 
readily be adapted to our lines of business.” 
Mr. Greene then made some interesting com- 
parisons of “routine selling” and “creative 
selling,” with illustrations from the automo- 
bile and other fields. 

“All over the country,” said he, “lumber 
dealers are still selling 2x4’s and other stand- 
ard items, merely handing out goods that 
their customers ask for.” 

“That,” said he, “is not selling, in a proper 
sense; at least, it has no relation to crea- 
tive selling.” 

Mr. Greene expressed the opinion that the 
mail order concerns have done more to force 
lumber dealers out of the rut of routine 
selling, and into adoption of the policy of 





THORNTON ESTES, G. 
Birmingham, Ala.; 
Contributed Ideas 


ZIMMERMANN, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Led Discussion 


selling the complete product, the finished 
home, than any other one factor. He 
touched upon the matter of financing, say- 
ing that the financing of homes, where re- 
quired, is handled through a separate finance 
company, organized by the members of the 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., and the stock 
of which is owned by the last named com- 
pany. 

Mr. Greene then plunged into the vital 
merchandising problems of securing and 
selling the prospect. He is a strong believer 
in the efficacy of advertising, and an im- 
portant part of the never-ending campaign 
for new business is newspaper advertising, 
large space, usually one-half or full-page in 
the Sunday editions, being used with cou- 
pon for the prospect to send in to obtain 
further information. 

Then, of course, comes the delicate mat- 
ter of sifting out and following up these 
prospects. In a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, naturally many inquiries are received 
from people who, said Mr. Greene, have no 
business even to be thinking of building a 
home. Worthless inquiries are weeded out 
by letters asking a series of questions, one 
of which is “Do you own a lot?” Telephone 
calls and visits by salesmen complete the 
process of elimination and inaugurate the 
real work of selling. 

Mr. Greene stressed the importance of a 


clean yard, clean office, and of having em. 
ployees in presentable condition at all times 
Illustrating the extent to which the idea of 
cleanliness and good appearance is carried 
Mr. Greene mentioned that all men em. 
ployees are expected to shave daily. Every- 
thing must be spic-and-span, in office, shed 
and warehouses. Dust and dirt are not tol- 
erated anywhere about the plant. 

There are sound merchandising reasons 
behind this insistence upon _ cleanliness 
throughout the establishment. Mr. Greene 
referred to the increasing importance of the 
woman customer, either as an individual pur- 
chaser or who comes to the lumber store 
with her husband to select the materials and 
accessories that are going into the new 
home. “If we expect women customers to 
come to our places of business,” said Mr. 
Greene, “it is essential that our stores shall 
be as clean as other places which they pat- 
ronize, and that our employees shall be 
presentable in appearance and courteous in 
manner.” 

“We are believers of good housekeeping 
as applied. to lumber yards,” he continued, 
“and we spend money to carry that idea into 
effect. How any dealer can expect to sell 
home building materials successfully in a 
dirty, ramshackle yard is more than we can 
understand.” 

Mr. Greene especially stressed the im- 
portance of courtesy by truck drivers, as 
any hogging of the road or other discourtesy 
on their part reacts unfavorably upon the 
company. : 

Increasing Sales of Roofing 


The next subject taken up was that of 
how the local retailer may increase his sales 
of roofing through advertising and _ solici- 
tation, John H. Binford, of Joseph Binford 
& Son, Crawfordsville, Ind., opening the ses- 
sion. Mr. Binford prefaced his remarks by 
saying that the dealers in his town have 
plenty of competition in the roofing field, 
including a local branch of one of the big 
mail order houses. “We fight the fly-by- 
night roofers,” said he, “by publishing ad- 
vertisements in our local newspapers, tell- 
ing the prices that the itinerant roofers have 
obtained for certain jobs, and then proceed 
to say that the same jobs would gladly have 
been done by home workmen for such-and- 
such prices—of course lower, as it is no 
trouble to beat the out-of-town roofers’ 
prices—and thus have kept the money at 
home, besides dealing with people who are 
right on the ground to make good their 
guaranties.” 

Mr. Binford said that his company gives 
an insurance policy with each roof job, in- 
suring the roof against damage from wind, 
hail, earthquake or aircraft, which has been 
found an effective help in getting business. 

Showing the importance of the roofing 
business to his concern, and to the average 
retailer, Mr. Binford said that “while we 
consider ourselves lumbermen, for the last 
two years the big end of our business has 
not been made up of lumber, our roofing 
sales alone accounting for 22 percent of 
our total sales, while our margin of profit 
on roofing sales has been 2% percent bet- 
ter than that on our average volume.” He 
continued, in part: : 

“Most of our roofing jobs are done for 
cash or on 30 days’ time, but we do finance 
some jobs, within our own organization, on 
the basis of ten monthly payments. 

“Our leads we usually send out to a 
friendly contractor, for him to follow up 
and secure the job, but if there is danger 
of a fly-by-nighter beating him to it we 
usually go ourselves and cinch it if pos- 
sible. 

“We find that in many cases the public 
does not even know about the roofing serv- 
ice we are in a position to supply.” Mr. 
Binford then told of a number of interesting 
incidents, including one of a woman cus- 
tomer who was effusively grateful when she 
found that his concern would not only sup- 
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ly the roofing, but furnish a reliable con- 
tractor to do the work, relieving her of all 
responsibility and trouble. ; 

Mr. Binford said that he had carried on 
door-to-door canvasses and found this 
method productive of prospects and business. 
For this work, boys are employed. 

In answer to an inquiry from Mr. Greene 
as to what help the manufacturers have given 
him in selling roofing, Mr. Binford said, 
“Quite a lot. This question hinges on using 
the helps that the manufacturers furnish. 
Too often a dealer sticks away helps that 
are furnished him and does not make proper 
use of them.” 

In this roofing symposium, the question of 
guaranties and of repairs came in for con- 
siderable attention. Mr. Hager laid down the 
principle that dealers should at the outset 
get a sufficient price for the job to take care 
of any repairs that might be needed later 
to keep the customer satisfied and protect 
good will. “It all comes back,” said he, 
“to the proposition of getting a sufficient 
price to cover good material, good work- 
manship and necessary service.” 


Roofing Jobs Help Lumber Sales 


Albert M. Melone, of the Melone-Bovey 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., told of hav- 
ing established a separate roofing depart- 
ment. He made the interesting point that 
the company’s roofing department brings in 
a very nice volume of lumber business, in 
the way of repair jobs, not all necessarily 
small, for the sale of which the roofing job 
has opened the way. He said that in one 
case a roofing job had led to a sale of 80,000 
feet of lumber. The speaker said that if the 
dealer will go after the best class of trade, 
in the roofing line, and get a proper price 
for the job, he will not be’ troubled with 
leaky roofs and consequent demand for gra- 
tuitous repairs later. 

Mr. Greene spoke a word in defense of 
the manufacturers—not only roofing but 
other producers—scoring those dealers who 
neglect to make use of the costly promotion 
literature sent them by the manufacturers. 
“Get on the job and use the helps that 
the manufacturers furnish,” said he, adding, 
“I desire to pay tribute to all manufacturers 
who are ethical and who play the game with 
the retailers.” 

Mr. Greene told of how his company had 
gone after roofing business, dividing the city 
of Syracuse into six districts, which were 
canvassed for leads. “We get out and con- 
tact prospécts,” said he, “and turn the work 
of application over to roofers, selling them 
the material, and if necessary handling the 
notes for them, which we sell at a discount 
and get our money and in this way do not 
have to assume any worry about repairs, as 
the customer looks to the roofer who did 
the job.” 

Mr. Greene next called on Thornton Estes, 
well-known retailer of Birmingham, Ala., who 
told of the roofing situation in his city, saying: 


We have in our organization a man who 
Supervises and manages our roofing business, 
which is maintained as a separate department. 
We advertise this department quite exten- 
sively. One of our large ads featured these 
catch lines: ‘8,000 roofs applied by Estes— 
8,000 satisfied customers.” 

We use university boys for canvassing for 
prospects, and pay them a percentage per 
Square of roofs sold as a result of their work. 
We keep careful records, and pay the boys 
this commiSsion if a sale results even as long 
as two years after the canvass. 

Where necessary we finance customers on 
time payment basis, disposing of the notes to 
the banks, which gives us a quick cash turn- 
over. 

For application work, we employ the best 
roofing contractors of the city, having on our 
list six carefully selected men. We do not 
apply roofing ourselves. ° 

All roofing jobs, however, are sold and con- 
trolled by us, and the customer recognizes us 
as the responsible party in the transaction. If 
we get a complaint from a customer, we make 
it a rule to have it attended to and -repairs 


made within 24 hours, whether the customer 
is right or wrong, on the theory that a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertisement, and 
that one roof job, where everything is satis- 
factory, sells another. 


Wood Shingles Find Strong Defenders 


Mr. Greene remarked that no one had said 
anything about wood shingles, and asked 
whether anyone could tell what the red cedar 
shingle manufacturers are doing to help the 
dealers sell their product. 

Fred H: Ludwig, of Reading, Pa., said he 
believed that the wood shingle manufacturers 
were doing all they could to produce a depend- 
able product and to help dealers. He called 
especial attention to the wonderful work done 
by the stained shingle companies in the way 
of promoting and popularizing the moderniz- 
ing of old homes, and in that way developing 
business for the lumber retailers. 

Mr. Greene, also, paid tribute to the stained 
shingle concerns for their fine promotion work 
and service to dealers. 

‘Mr. Lewin said that his firm handled both 
wood and composition shingles, and that he 
had no complaint to make with regard to either. 
He said that his company’s trade territory is 
a large consumer of wood shingles. He ad- 
vised dealers “not to overlook the wood 
shingle.” 

I. N. R. Beatty, Morris, Ill., told of an as- 
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Reading, Pa.; 
Contributed Ideas 


O. H. GREENE, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Led Discussion 


phalt coated red cedar shingle, which he rec- 
ommended highly. [Dealers desiring to know 
more about this product are referred to men- 
tion made of same in the Realm of the Retailer 
department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Oct. 12, 1929, page 49.—EnpirTor. ] 

Answering a dealer who in his remarks had 
seemed to imply that a wood shingled roof 
meant a fire hazard, Mr. Hager emphatically 
denied that there is a fire hazard if vertical- 
grain red cedar shingles are used. His vigor- 
ous defense of the modern, high-grade, ver- 
tical-grain red cedar shingle was warmly ap- 
plauded by the dealers. 


Big Business in Small Lot Sales 


A talk full of meat for dealers who are seek- 
ing to increase their avenues of demand was 
made by Gerard Zimmermann, general manager 


Zimmermann Lumber (Inc.) Buffalo, N. Y..,. 


who by novel methods and close applica- 
tion has increased his business 25 percent this 
year, in a city having 37 retail dealers, and 
where the total volume has decreased $2,000,000 
during the last two years. 

The gain scored by the Zimmermann company 
resulted from its policy of going direct to the 
consumer, without waiting for a contractor or 
anyone else to bring in the business; and by 
financing repair and remodeling jobs on a time 
payment basis. 


The downtown location of this firm, and the 


fact that it is so thoroughly established, and 
its name is a household word throughout the 


city, the corporation having been engaged in 
business at the same location for many years, 
favored operating along the line which Mr. 
Zimmermann described. Leads are uncovered 
largely by advertising, using various media, in- 
cluding newspapers, billboards, street car signs 
etc. This year the company used 67 billboards 
advertising special items, screen and storm 
doors, and as a result sold 4,000 screen doors. 
Finding that the increased size of space taken 
by national advertisers in the daily papers has 
tended to reduce the efficiency of small news- 
paper space, other means have been sought, and 
the billboards referred to, as well as ads on 
the rear end of street cars, have been found 
productive. 

Another interesting plan adopted by this 
company is that of keeping its office open eve- 
nings, with two capable men on duty, who are 
paid a bonus of $3 a night for the extra service 
so that they are kept satisfied and interested. 
This evening opening affords convenient oppor- 
tunity for contractors to come in and transact 
their business or for wives and husbands to 
come with each other to discuss contemplated 
repair or modernization work. 

Answering a question regarding deliveries, 
Mr. Zimmermann said: “We try to give serv- 
ice. We will deliver even a strip of screen 
molding a distance of six miles. We think it 
pays.” 

Mr. Zimmermann said that his company had 
figured on between 200 and 300 houses during 
the last year, but added dryly that out of the 
entire lot it had sold only four houses, thus 
emphasizing the fact that the big business done 
by his firm consists very largely of moderniza- 
tion and repair work, small jag lots etc. 


Symposium of Merchandising Ideas 


The “merchandising session” conducted un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Greene ended 
with a rapid fire of brief talks from dealers 
who told of plans and methods that they have 
employed effectively for increasing business. 

Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., told of hav- 
ing employed a young man who is a sort of 
kitchen specialist, having good ideas as to ar- 
rangement and equipment of the modern 
kitchen. This young man works with contrac- 
tors and with home owners in developing what 
might be called kitchen business, and in some 
instances his activities have resulted in cus- 
tomers buying twice as much kitchen wood- 
work and built-in equipment as originally in- 
tended, at the same time increasing the effi- 
ciency and convenience of the layout and 
thereby rendering the housewife a real service. 

Mr. Ludwig also told of a quota plan which 
has been worked with good results. Under 
this plan, employees who reach a certain sales 
quota are rewarded by gifts of a seasonable 
character. For instance, the, prizes for July 
were fine straw hats, for October and Novem- 
ber, tickets to football games, while later on, 
dinners and theater parties will be given. 

R. B. Chapman, Syracuse, N. Y., made an 
earnest plea for better co-operation and more 
mutual confidence among dealers. 

Speaking about meeting competition from 
mail order houses, out-of-town roofing con- 
cerns etc., W. B. Morin, Fulton, N. Y., presi- 
dent Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that there is nothing to be gained 
by misrepresenting these competitors. “As a 
matter of fact,” said he, “I do not find that 
the mail-order houses misrepresent their goods. 
My experience is that they tell the truth. The 
same can be said, in most cases, of the travel- 
ling roofers.” 

“Isn’t it a fact,” he asked, “that they have 
shown us the way to secure business? . They 
are alert and go right after it. Why, the other 
day, a roofer rang our door-bell and told Mrs. 
Morin that our roof needed recovering! If we 
lumbermen were equaily aggressive in our etf- 
forts to sell our goods, we would fare better, 
and there would be less complaint about unfair 
competition from outside sources.” 

“Let our first price be our last,” was J. R. 
Randall’s terse contribution to this part of the 
discussion. F. J. Ward, Clinton, Ia. spoke 
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briefly, as did also Spencer Kellogg, Utica, 
N. Y., eastern vice president of the association, 
the latter making a stirring plea for support of 
the association. A. J. Hager followed in a 
similar vein, urging the members to “sell the 
fellow back home on your association, and get 
behind it with sustaining memberships.” J. W. 
Mackemer, Peoria, Ill., told the assembled 
dealers that more money was needed to carry 
on the work and program of activities of the 
association and urged them to get behind their 
organization with needed financial support. 


Provides for Merchandising Council 


A. J. Hager, chairman oi the resolutions 
committee, then read the resolutions that had 
been prepared for presentation, including those 
introduced at previous sessions. which will be 
found in their proper places iv this report. 

A frank recognition of the need for better 
merchandising, and determination to make a 
definite advance along that line were voiced 
in a resolution providing for a merchandising 
council consisting of both retailers and manu- 
facturers, in a resolution reading as follows: 

On account of the changing condition in 
all retail distribution it becomes imperative 
that the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association recognize as its major activity 
the promotion of better merchandising 
methods among its members. 

And in order that a fund of expert and 
practical knowledge be accumulated and dis- 
tributed that can be considered authoritative. 

Be it resolved, That the board of directors 
of our association appoint a merchandising 
council consisting of a number of its own 
members and an equal number of manufac- 
turers of various materials recognized for 
their ability to outline most practical and 
resultful sales methods, this merchandising 
council to meet frequently and draw up its 
recommendations in written form, subject al- 
ways to sanction by the board of directors. 


Uniform Lien Law Is Opposed 


Of the additional resolutions, the only one of 
general interest was that condemning the ef- 
fort sponsored by the Department of Com- 
merce and the commissioners on uniform 
State laws to have the States of the Union 
adopt a uniform lien law, and demanding that 
they “abandon the attempt to make uniform 
the laws of the several States, as a subject to 
be left to each individual State.” It was fur- 
ther resolved that “should the Department of 
Commerce and the commissioners on uniform 
State laws persist in the attempt to draft a 
uniform lien law, the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association insists that any draft pre- 
pared by either agency shall be adequate and 
fair to all parties.” 


President Lewin Is Re-elected 


J. W. Mackemer, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, next presented the report of 
that committee, which recommended that Presi- 
dent L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, be con- 
tinued in the office which he has so ably filled 
for the last two years. This recommendation 
was received with applause and the secretary 
was instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Mr. Lewin. 

President Lewin in fitting terms expressed 
his appreciation of the honor and the confi- 
dence of his fellow dealers thus reposed in him, 
and said that he would do all in his power to 
serve the organization, only asking that more 
adequate financial support be given, and that 
the members back up their association in every 
way. “Our association can not accomplish 
what it should for its members and for the 
retail lumber business without the wholehearted 
help and support of the rank and file of its 
members,” concluded the president. 


Vice Presidents and Directors 
_The following regional vice presidents and 
directors were elected: 
Regional Vice Presidents 


Bastern—Willis P. Morin, Fulton, N. Y.; 
Middle Atlantic—Elmer Blauvelt, Hacken- 





sack, N. J.; Southern—Harry D. Knoop, New, 


Orleans, La.; Central—W. G. Moeling, Chicago; 
Southwestern—J. N. Kirkwood, Wichita, 


Kan.; Northwestern—John Dower, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Rocky Mountain—T. C. Hurst, Denver, 
Colo. 

Directors Representing Affiliated State and 
Regional Associations, for Term Oct. 1, 1929, 
to Oct. 1, 1932 
S. Roemer, Bowling Green, Ky.; E. A. Pet- 
tersen, Passaic, N. J.; Otto E. Lay, Kewas- 
kum, Wis.; Ernest Callaway, Fowler, Ind.; G. 
J. Dickerson, Huntington, W. Va.; A. L. Gold- 
berg, Nashville, Tenn.; C. W. Richardson, 

Denver, Colo. 
Directors for Sustaining Members, for Terms 
Oct. 1, 1929, to Oct. 1, 1932 

William Smith, Akron, Ohio; John C. Barry, 
Portland, Conn.; Charles W. Huttig, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Oscar Lampland, St. Paul, Minn.; George 
W. LaPointe, jr.. Menomonie, Wis.; I. B. Mc- 
Farland, Houston, Tex.; R. C. Restrick, De- 
troit, Mich.; G. A. Christen, Louisville, Ky. 
(to fill unexpired term of John Frey, de- 
ceased). 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET 

The convention banquet, held in the ball 
room of the Palmer House on Thursday even- 
ing was a “howling” success, and reflects great 
credit upon its promotors. No one who lis- 
tened to the words of profound wisdom that 
fell from the lips of “J. Wilbur Treadwynge. 
Ph. D., Head of the Department of Merchan- 
dising and Ethics, Windsor University, Eng- 
land,” will soon forget them. It is said that 
there are only a dozen people in the world who 
can grasp Professor Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, and probably there were fewer persons 
than that present at the banquet who followed 
Doctor Treadwynge’s lucid remarks on the 
subject of “The Future of the Retail Lumber 
Industry—Its Dependence on the Fundamental 
Relationship of Its Ethics.” And probably it 


Dealers Tell of 


Retail lumber business influenced by resi- 
dential building has been low all over the 
country, according to several dealers who were 
accosted by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inquisi- 
tive interrogator at the annual convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at the Palmer House in Chicago Oc- 
tober 23-25. There have been some bright 
spots, caused by industrial booms in certain 
cities or sections, but in the main the reports 
indicated that retail lumbermen are finding it 
necessary to break away from traditional meth- 
ods and use modern merchandising ideas to put 
pep into the sagging market. 

The nation’s capital is no different, in this 
respect, from any other large city of the land, 
apparently. One of the first to be interviewed 
was J. H. Galliher, of W. T. Galliher & Bro., 
Washington, D. C. He said: 

“Business is rather quiet in Washington. 
There is some construction work, on govern- 
ment buildings. The Internal Revenue Build- 
ing and the Department of Commerce Building 
are the two biggest jobs; but they are both 
made largely of marble and other such ma- 
terials, so lumber plays only a small part, the 
making of the forms. Residential building ac- 
tivity is very low.” 


W. P. Mortn, of the Morin Bros. Lumber Co., 
Fulton, N. Y.: “Conditions in New York State 
are fair in the small cities. Although Fulton 
itself has a population of only 15,000 it has in 
its trading area about 60,000 people. Factories 
in this district, except for the paper mills, are 
in good shape and we do a fair volume of 
business.” 


SPENCER D. BALDWIN, of Newark, N. J., presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation: “Business has fallen off about 50 per- 
cent, with prospects poor for the next six 
months. The reason for it in New Jersey is 
the same as all over the country—over-pro- 
duction.” 


Frep L. Warp, of Marshalltown, Ia., said 
that while business is nothing exceptional it 
continues along on a fairly satisfactory basis, 
and he was optimistic in regard to the future. 
Marshalltown has a number of industries that 
employ considerable numbers of men, so that 
there is a good local payroll. This naturally 
lends stability to the lumber business, as well 


is just as well that no one attempted to follow 
the thread of the professor’s discourse very 
far, as any serious effort to do so would have 
landed the listener in a padded cell. In short 
the professor’s treatment of his subject was 
decidedly nutty, and not until the other mem- 
ber of the team took his place on the platform 
did most of those present realize that they 
were listening to a sketch by “Doctors” Pratt 
and Sherman, popular radio entertainers from 
station WMAQ, Chicago. The stunt was very 
well done, and although the assembled dealers 
and their wives failed to secure any very vital 
information on how to run a lumber yard, they 
did enjoy some very clever entertainment. 


“Prof. Treadwynge” was introduced by J. F, 
Goodman, of Kansas City, Mo., who without 
batting an eye told of having met the English 
savant while motoring throngh Surrey last 
summer, and had been so impressed by his 
erudition and his intimate study of the retail 
lumber business that he had then and there 
arranged to have him address the National 
upon this occasion. Mr. Goodman waxed elo- 
quent on the many books which the honored 
guest of the evening had written, and said that 
he had also contributed articles on economic 
subjects to numerous American periodicals, 
“including the Saturday Evening Post’”—which 
should have put the audience on its guard, but 
did not. In short, so thoroughly established 
is the Kansas City lumberman’s reputation for 
veracity, and so guileless his countenance, that 
the audience swallowed the bait, “hook, line 
and sinker.” Other features of the evening’s 
entertainment, in addition to the sumptuous 
“spread,” included several musical numbers, 
and dancing into the “sma’ hours.” 


Trade Conditions 


as other lines of trade. Mr. Ward is just now 
completing a quite extensive addition to his 
shed. Like many of the other dealers attend- 
ing the convention, he was accompanied by his 
wife. 


BUSINESS is good in Kokomo, Ind., declared 
Willis B. Dye, general manager of the Dye 
Lumber Corporation. This jovial lumberman, 
who was selected sergeant-of-arms of the con- 
vention, had no fault to find with present con- 
ditions. ‘‘We have had a very satisfactory year 
in Kokomo,” he said. “We have been running 
the fifth city in the State, in line of building, 
for some time. This year in Kokomo has seen 
thirty-five or forty complete new store fronts 
and several double-front furniture stores. The 
population is about 45,000, many of whom are 
drawn by our factories. Glass, stoves, furnaces, 
auto parts and accessories—they’re some of the 
things made in Kokomo. And in my city, too, 
60 percent of all the opalescent glass made in 
America is manufactured. The factories are 
going good, which keeps our business at a 
proper level.” 





ORVILLE H. GREENE, of the Wilson & Greene 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., said that busi- 
ness in his city this year has been about 30 
percent below normal, although some of the 
outside yards will show better than that. This 
decrease is largely due to a decline in home 
building, caused by over-building of houses by 
speculative builders. Mr. Greene said that he 
expected to see business continue on about an 
even keel for the balance of this year, but 
thought that next year will be a better one for 
the retail lumber trade of his section. 


ATTRACTIVE color combinations are the main 
reason why roofing has been holding up so well 
in sales volume in spite of a general let-down 
in the building trades, in the opinion of Fred 
R. Horsley, of Chicago, assistant district man- 
ager of the Certain-teed Products Corporation. 


N. A. ALLEN, of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., a former president of the Ne- 
braska Lumber Merchants’ Association, said 
that conditions in his state are spotted, but 
the corn crop- will be much larger than the 
earlier estimates indicated, although in some 
sections it is poor. As his company operates 
over quite a wide territory, having a number 
of yards, conditions naturally vary consider- 
ably, but on the whole business is running 
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about the same as last year. Mr. Allen was 
accompanied to the convention by his wife, who 
expressed herself as greatly interested in both 
the business and the social aspects of the con- 
vention. 


ANOTHER report of good business was given 
py H. E. Beckwith, of the H. E. Beckwith Lum- 
ber Co., Chetek, Wis. ‘“‘Volume,” he said, “has 
peen good and the profits have been good. All 
the rural districts are building, mostly barns 
and outbuildings. General farm crops have been 
fair, and the dairymen’s cream checks have been 
good. Farmers are liquidating their debts, get- 
ting into better financial condition than they 
have been. They are becoming better equipped 
to buy. Farm real estate is beginning to move.” 





H. B. ZARTMAN, of the Sanford & Zartman 
Lumber Co., Freeport, Lll.: Business is pretty 
fair. The farm trade is quiet, but the indus- 
trial plants are maintaining a steady flow of 
business with retail yards.” 





CHARLES E. DopcGe, of the Norfolk Lumber 
Co., Stoughton, Mass.: “Business is fair, al- 
though it is off some from what it was last 
year. Many of the larger cities are overbuilt.” 


THE GEARING LUMBER Co. is located on the 
south side of Pittsburgh, Pa. George L. Gear- 
ing, discussing his city’s prospects, said: ‘Busi- 
‘ness is very bad, the worst in fifty years. Prices 
are highly competitive, and we cannot make 
money. There are many large commercial 
buildings and offices going up, but homes are 
not being built. We expect better conditions 
soon, however—as soon as the money situa- 
tion eases up. It can’t go on forever like this.” 


CHARLES METz, of the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co., Denver, Colo.: ‘Retail lumber business in 
Denver is a little below normal, but the out- 
look for the winter is fair.” 


L. R. WEITZEL, of the Weitzel Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia: ‘Retail lumber sales volume is 
off about 15 to 20 percent, and millwork about 
40 percent. Construction of large buildings is 
active, and so is the industrial trade, but specu- 
lative house building is dull. All trade is highly 
competitive, and prices are weak.” 


OscAR LAMPLAND, of the Lampland Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.: ‘Business is fair in St. 
Paul, with some lumber being sold all the time.” 


L. O. Hatcu, of the Hatch & Brookman 
Lumber Co., Cedar Rapids, Ila.: ‘Conditions 
are good. We have been working along nicely, 


and I can’t complain at all. Cedar Rapids, you 
know, has always had a pretty steady growth.” 


W. J. STERNER, of the Sterner Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., Delmar, N. J., was quite enthusiastic 
about the convention. “I get quite a kick out 
of these meetings,’ he said, and then discussing 
his own city added there has been a fair amount 
of building in Delmar. This is a summer resort 
section along the Jersey seacoast, and summer 
homes predominate in the buildings erected. 


SALES OF LUMBER and other building ma- 
terial are on the increase in the country around 
Clinton, Iowa, according to F. J. Ward, of the 
Eclipse Lumber Co. “Farmers in that vicinity 
had an average corn crop this year when other 
farmers’ crops were below average,” he said. 
“The oats crop was about the average, too. It 
all helps to put farmers in better shape, for 
farm prices are good. Sales of lumber and 
building material are on the increase among 
lumber dealers generally. The whole outlook 
is much improved over last year.” 


LOLLAND C. MossMAN, of Huntington, W. Va., 
secretary of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association: ‘Industrial 
conditions in West Virginia are good. Fac- 
tories generally are normal, and furniture fac- 
tories in the south part of the State are work- 
ing overtime. The coal industry is improving, 
. With a large tonnage at firmer prices. Lum- 
ber production is normal. There is a fairly 
good demand for hardwoods. Building condi- 
tions show signs of improvement over'the last 
two years, with particularly large activity noted 
in Charleston, where large chemical plants and 


glass factories are being built or expanded. 
Conditions in Huntington are rapidly improv- 
ing, caused more or less by expansion of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad into a double- 
track system, and a large building program on 





the part of the International Nickel Co., which 
is doubling the size of its plant. And of 
course more employees means more homes. 
Money is fairly plentiful—we have not had 
much experience with any money shortage.” 


Convention Sidelights and Personals 


The many friends of L. L. Barth, veteran 
Chicago retail lumberman and _ senior vice 
president (retired) of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., greeted his appearance at the con- 
vention with great pleasure. Mr. Barth is a 
charter member and one of the most active 
of the early promoters of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Hearty applause greeted the appearance at 
one of the sessions of the first president of the 
association, Fred J. Robinson, of Detroit, who 


_expressed his pleasure at being present, and 


said that he could envision a great future for 
the lumber business; which, he added, “will be 
realized by the efforts of such men as we have 
been listening to and others who are present 
at this convention.” 


The thought of team-work in advancing the 
interests of the lumber industry was brought 
by W. W. Schupner, of New York, secretary- 
manager National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, who extended the greetings of 
his organization and said that the wholesalers 
were striving toward the same goal as that 
sought by the retailers; namely, the betterment 
of the lumber business, and the greater pros- 
perity of those engaged therein. 


No action taken during the meeting was more 
generally approved than the appointment by 
President Lewin of Willis B. Dye, of Kokomo, 
Ind., as permanent sergeant-at-arms—not only 
for this convention, but for future annual 
meetings as well. Mr. Dye’s acceptance of this 
honor was greeted with hearty applause. Dur- 
ing a lull at a subsequent session, Mr. Dye 
facetiously lodged a formal protest at hav- 
ing been referred to by Treasurer John Claney, 


of Chicago, as “the convention policeman.” 
Willis considered this as an attack upon the 
high dignity of his office, and was appeased 
only when Mr. Claney pulled from his pocket 
a Chicago policeman’s star that he has carried 
for the last eight or ten years, thus assuring 
the sergeant-at-arms that he too was in the 
“policeman” class, and had intended nothing 
derogatory in his reference. This bit of by- 
play ended with diplomatic relations between 
the two officials restored to their normal basis 
of cordiality. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, following adjournment of the conven- 
tion, action was taken to appoint a standing 
committee, headed by A. C. Gauen, Collins- 
ville, Ill., to confer with a similar committee 
of the United States League of Local Building 
& Loan Associations, with a view to determin- 
ing the proportion of cost of new dwellings that 
may properly be loaned thereon. 


W. H. Badeaux, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
widely known as the former popular and ef- 
cient secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, was an interested visitor at 
the convention; as was also his successor as 
secretary of the Northwestern, Ormie C. Lance. 
Mr. Badeaux, as has been previously an- 
nounced, resigned his former connection to 
become associated on Oct. 1 with the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, in the capacity 
of sales manager of the Northwest district, 
with offices in Minneapolis, having charge of 
sales promotion in nine States. In this affilia- 
tion he will give special attention to promoting 
the sale of Weatherwood, the new insulating 
board recently placed on the market by the 
above company. 


Urge Corporation Tax Reduction 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 28.—The impor- 
tance at this time of endeavoring to obtain a 
fairer adjustment of the income tax rate on 
corporations is being called to the attention of 
the lumbermen of the country and others by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

To this end the National association is dis- 
tributing copies of a statement of facts in the 
situation and an explanatory letter by Frank 
G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., chairman of its 
advisory tax committee. These documents are 
being sent to officers, directors and stock- 
holders of corporations, with a frank sugges- 
tion that this is an opportune time to call the at- 
tention of their congressional representatives to 
this tax discrimination. 

The letter of Mr. Wisner shows that many 
stockholders in moderate circumstances are 
compelled to pay a 12 percent income tax on 
the profits of their corporations before receiv- 
ing dividends, whereas the maximum normal 
tax levied on individuals and partnerships does 
not exseed 5 percent. 

Attention is likewise called by Mr. Wisner 
to the Federal Treasury surplus of $185,000,000 
existing at the end of the last fiscal year 
(June 30) and the $300,000,000 preliminary 
estimate for the current fiscal year. He points 
out that such surpluses, largely contributed to 
by the present inequitable tax on corporation 
stockholders, are being applied at a greater 
rate than contemplated or necessary, to the 
reduction of the national debt. This practice, 
he feels, is likely to lead to further ag'tation 


for debt cancellation by nations less rigorously 
taxing their nationals. 

The progressive increase in corporation tax 
rates is tabulated and the marked discrimina- 
tion in favor of individuals and partnerships, 
as compared with corporation stockholders, 
since 1917—excepting the tax period of 1918 
to 1921—is shown graphically. These figures 
show only a 1% percent relief for corporations 
from the highs 13%, percent rate of 1926, as 
against a 7 percent decrease for the other 
groups from their 1918 peak of 12 percent. 

Mr. Wisner thiriks that it is likely Congress 
will consider tax reduction at the regular ses- 
sion beginning the first Monday in December. 
He considers it equally likely that those will 
be favored who make the greatest impression 
on senators and representatives. For these 
reasons, he says, it is in the interest of officers, 
directors and stockholders of corporations to 
let their congressional representative know that 
they think it high time this just relief was 
granted. They are urged to keep the matter 
before senators and representatives until favor- 
able legislation is obtained. 

MINNESOTA received from the national for- 
ests within its boundaries for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, a total of $7,125. This is 
about 25 percent of the total returns obtained 
by the Federal Government from its forests 
in Minnesota and is a part of a fund of $1,600,- 
000 being distributed among 30 States in lieu 
of taxes which the State would receive if the 
national forests were in private ownership. 
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Pacific Logging Congress Gives Chie 


Discusses Interest of Logger in Regulated Marketing of Lumber~ 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 26.—Members of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, after three days 
of business sessions here, were today guests 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., viewing 
the woods operations of that company at 
Vail, Wash. Thus ended a very interesting 
and instructive convention. 

The Pacific Logging Congress has just 
celebrated its twentieth birthday. Only a 
score of years ago a little group of interested 
loggers, from the various Pacific coast States, 
assembled in the Hoo-Hoo house at the 
Atlantic-Yukon Pacific Exposition grounds 
in Seattle to discuss the problems common 
to the logging industry of the Pacific coast. 
Men stood up and told one another of their 
experiences, of the experiments they had 
tried tinder the handicap of meeting new 
conditions with which they were not famil- 
iar; they told of their failures as well as 
their successes; they told of the mistakes 
ihat had cost them or their employers 
ntoney, and they did it in a spirit of help- 
fulness to one another; they described meth- 
ods in vogue throughout various camps; they 
discussed welfare work for employees, fire 
protection, and many topics of that kind. 

Ed English, the veteran logger, is cred- 
ited with being the father of this move- 
ment and he, together with George Corn- 
wall, editor of The Timberman, was instru- 
mental in arranging for the first gathering; 
and during each of twenty years, except one, 
much of the same kind of program has been 
carried out. 

Methods have changed, which have 
brought about new topics for discussion. 
Many of the operating methods looked upon 
in the earlier days of the congress as prob- 
lematical or theoretical have been worked 
out and become common usage in practi- 
cally all modern camps. 

The changing programs show the trend 
of thought, as well as conditions. The twen- 
tieth annual logging congress gave prime 
importance to consideration of the supply 
of raw material, or the stumpage available 
to continue the industry. The first day’s 
program took up the subject of “Stumpage, 
Our Raw Material.” Under this were three 
sub-heads, each divided into some two or 
three specific topics. The first of these sub- 
heads under the general title “Stumpage” 
was “Its Acquisition’; No. 2, “Protection”; 
No. 3, “Perpetuation.” As the timber has 
been cut away from the lowlands and the 
level country near the waterways, the log- 
ger has been driven far up into the moun- 
tains. He is beginning to realize that the 
supply of virgin timber is not everlasting. 
Therefore, the importance attached to this 
subject. 

Another subject that has been running 
through the minds of loggers and lumber- 
men during the last few years is the devel- 
opment of the pulp industry. This was a 
subject of considerable interest during this 
conference. 

The coming of the president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
secretary-manager of that association, John 
D. Tennant and Col. W. B. Greeley respec- 
tively, to address the loggers on the last day of 
the convention, was a departure from former 
customs. The large attendance which stayed 
through the noon hour to listen to these 
two addresses bespoke the loggers’ interest 
in the subject at hand, and co-operation of 
all branches of the industry with the pur- 
pose of working out plans toward intelligent 
marketing of logs and lumber. 


Difficulties as Great Today 


Conditions, particularly in the marketing 
end of the business, and in fact in all basic 
industries, have been changing much more 
rapidly today and during the last few years 
than in the days of the past. It is up to the 
loggers and lumbermen to keep pace with 
the times in this respect, and to recognize 
the interdependence of one upon the other. 

The spirit of friendship and co-operation 
between the great transportation industry, 
represented by the transcontinental railroads, 
and the great industry of logging and lum- 
bering was manifest, particularly at the an- 
nual banquet, the stellar social attraction, 
where the speakers’ table was flanked with 
railroad officials, and the speaker of the eve- 
ning was Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad. 

In those early days the need for a tech- 
nically trained logging engineer was voiced 
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by some of the forward thinking loggers, 
although the idea was more or less laughed 
at by others. Through encouragement of 
the Logging Congress, the forestry schools 
of the Pacific coast tackled the problem of 
producing men to fill this newly created po- 
sition. Today the woods are full of them, 
and the Logging Congress has ever sup- 
ported and encouraged the forestry schools 
in this line. 

The Logging Congress has elected a 
sturdy young Columbia River logger, L. H. 
Mills, to be its leader for the next two years. 

During the past biennium R. W. Vinnedge, 
logger and orator of western Washington, 
has set a record as a working president that 
will give his successor a big job to equal. 

A new feature this year was the inclusion 
of a forestry school dinner, during which 
employers, graduates, and forestry school 
officials exchanged views and told of one an- 
other’s needs. 

On Thursday members of the Congress 
were luncheon guests of the Washington 
Iron Works at the plant here. Delegates 
viewed with interest the factory which fur- 
nishes a part of the machinery used in the 


woods. 
OPENING SESSION 


The opening session started off auspi- 
ciously in the big Spanish Ballroom at the 
Oympic Hotel, with President R. W. Vin- 





nedge, of North Bend, Wash., presiding, 

The vocal selection by Miss Violet G, 
Bergeron, of Tacoma, Wash., was a happy 
beginning. Following this the usual formal 
opening proceedings were carried out and 
Mayor Edwards, of Seattle, welcomed the 
loggers to the city and presented President 
Vinnedge with a huge golden key. 

A. W. Laird, president of Potlatch Lum- 
ber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, responded to the 
mayor’s welcome in a fitting and polished 
manner that he has acquired through long 
experience in such proceedings. 

Contrary to former customs the reports of 
the secretary and the president were not 
read, but were filed for publication in the 
reports of the convention. 

It was a noticeable fact that the program, 
more than ever before, considered the im- 
portance of the supply of raw material, or 
stumpage, and most of the morning sessions 


were taken up by discussions of this subject.- 


Under the general heading, “Stumpage— 
Raw Material,” there were three subheads; 
these in turn were discussed by different 
speakers. The first subhead under “Stump- 
age—Its Acquisition,” was handled by 
three speakers. The first took up the timber 
supply in the fir belt. This topic was dis- 
cussed by David T. Mason, forest engineer, 
Portland, Ore. There is probably no better 
qualified man in the United States to discuss 
this subject than Mr. Mason. As a forest 
engineer he has made studies of the Pacific 
coast timber situation, and has developed 
plans for sustained yield and perpetual op- 
eration for various districts in the Pacific 
coast territory. 

In approaching his subject, Maj. Mason 
pointed out that the lumber industry at pres- 
ent is not operating on a profitable basis for 
the reason that the ratio of supply and de- 
mand is out of step. The regulation of pro- 
duction is recognized as a necessity and he 
pointed out that control of the timber sup- 
ply offers the practical permanent solution. 
He stated that sustained yield is a plan that 
makes possible intelligent regulation. 


He expressed the opinion that the most 
important problem before the Forest Serv- 
ice is the matter of determining the timber 
supply, and in this respect timber supply 
and rates of cutting should be considered in 
relatively small areas. He also stated that 
in determining the timber supply there is a 
lamentable lack of authoritative data. 

In his paper he dealt with the fir belt in 
four divisions—first northwestern Washing- 
ton, in which he estimates that there is 
140,000,000,000 feet of timber now of mer- 
chantable size. Of this the estimated that 
30 percent is inaccessible or of inferior qual- 
ity, which would leave in this division about 
sixteen years’ supply for cutting at the pres- 
ent rate, and of course, not considering the 
30 percent which, under existing market 
conditions, is considered inaccessible or of a 


quality not profitable to cut. 

In the second district—the Columbia 
River, including southwestern Washington 
and northwestern Oregon—there is approxi- 
mately 125,000,000,000 feet, which* at the 
present rate of cutting, means a 40-year sup- 
ply. However, about 25 percent should be 
eliminated under present conditions, leaving 
a 30-year supply. This would, no doubt, be 
affected because the present rate of cutting 
will more than likely be increased. 

The third district, southwestern Oregon 
contains about 225,000,000,000 feet which, at 
the present rate of cutting in that division, 
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would yield a supply for 160 years. How- 
ever, probably only about 50 percent of this 
would be available under present marketing 
conditions and prices. The rate of produc- 
tion in this territory will undoubtedly in- 
crease rapidly. 

The fourth division of the fir belt is 
British Columbia, which contains about 50,- 
000,000,000 feet, or 20 years’ supply at pres- 
ent rate of cutting, from which a material 
amount should be deducted as not available 
as saw timber under present conditions. 

There is, therefore, according to these es- 
timates, 540,000,000,000 feet in the fir dis- 
tricts, which is about a 40-year supply at 
the present rate of cutting, but must be re- 
duced because of lack of availability for 
markets. 

In the discussion following Mr. Mason’s 
address a number of questions were asked 
him, his replies bringing out that increased 
use of substitute materials has not as yet 
materially affected the total production of 
softwood lumber in the United States, and 
that this production has been practically 
constant since the period before the World 
War. 

In regard to reduced production in other 
districts and increased production on the 
West Coast, Mr. Mason stated that over a 
10-year period production of softwood in 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains 
had been reduced an average of 700,000,000 
feet annually, while on the West Coast pro- 
duction had increased during the same period 
an average of about 600,000,000 feet annually, 
until in 1928 the West Coast produced about 
45 percent of the total softwoods cut. 

As a pleasing break in the morning’s pro- 
gram, the veteran logger, Ed English, hon- 
orary life member of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, and hailed as its founder, was es- 
corted to the platform and gave a few 
words of greeting to the loggers, telling how 
proud he was of the development that had 
taken place in the industry during the 
twenty years since he first worked to get 
them to come together to discuss their prob- 
lems. President Vinnedge then presented 
Mr. English with one of the original badges 
used at the first Logging Congress held 
in the Atlantic-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
grounds in Seattle, in 1909. 


Cruising and Purchase of Timber 


Further pursuing the subhead of “Acqui- 
sition” under the general topic “Stumpage,” 
M. N. Deggeller, of James D. Lacey & Co., 
Seattle, read a paper prepared by C. A. Ly- 
ford, manager of the Seattle offices of James 
D. Lacey & Co. Mr. Lyford was unavoid- 
ably absent. This paper dealt with cruising 
and purchase of timber. The paper was in- 
tensely interesting to the loggers and timber 
owners present, and explained the different 
methods of the best practice of cruising tim- 
ber. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of late years in cruising timber is the 
use of aerial overlap photographs taken at 
an elevation of about 1,200 feet. By placing 
pairs of these overlapping photographs un- 
der the stereoscope it is possible to make 
the ground cruising more accurate and de- 
termine many details extremely difficult to 
obtain in any other way. 

Another paper heard with much interest 
was that of C. M. Granger on the subject 
of the Forest Service sales policy. Mr. 
Granger is with the United States Forest 
Service in Portland, Ore. As the timber is 
being cut from private holdings the opera- 
tors are more and more approaching national 


forest timber, and the question of sales pol- 
icy is of increasingly greater importance to 
them. 

Mr. Granger pointed out that the standard . 
practice on national forest timber is on the 
sustained yield basis, wherever the tracts are 
large enough to make this practicable. Mr. 
Granger stated that the Service is trying to 
postpone the sales of timber until there is 
an economic need. He stated that there are 
four divisions or reasons for selling forest 
timber. First, where mills and communities 
are established and the privately owned tim- 
ber supply is exhausted; second, where na- 
tional forest timber is intermingled with 


private timber, and if not taken out with the 
privately owned timber would be subject to 
fire risk and other losses and deterioration; 
third, where timber sales are justified, in or- 
der to develop communities in proximity, of 
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which a recent sale at Burns, Ore., is an 
example. The fourth reason for selling na- 
tional forest timber is to harvest deteriorat- 
ing timber, that is, timber , deteriorating 
much faster than the average, such as pine 
beetle infected areas. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—FIR 
SESSION 


Maj. C. S. Cowan, of the Washington For- 
est Fire Association, Seattle, was the first 
speaker of the afternoon, presenting a well 
written paper dealing with the responsibili- 
ties of the owner in protecting his timber 
from fire. He declared that while the men 
in the woods have been educated to fire 
risks, there is a present necessity of work- 
ing on the owners of stumpage and logging 
equipment. There had been a notable de- 
crease in fires from practically all equipment 
except steam shovels, but this could be 
“tamed by the use of properly directed cau- 
tion.” He referred specifically to sparks set 
by friction from the haul-up block and to 
the necessity of keeping debris away from 
the tail and haul-back blocks. Speed is an 
essential in fighting a fire, but more impor- 
tant is the systematic laying out of opera- 
tions so that slashings are separated from 
green timber and burned at the proper time 
under supervision. In this connection, keep- 
ing in touch with the weather bureau au- 
thorities as to the best burning weather will 
be worth while. 


Emphasis to Perpetuating Timber Supply 


Also Technical and Economic Factors Governing Production Costs 


In the discussion which followed it was 
brought out that the forest fire association 
and the weather bureau had given good 
service to the industry in advising when con- 
ditions were right to start slash fires. 

J. A. Brewer, superintendent of the Pa- 
cific National Lumber C€o., National, Wash., 
had as his subject “Making a Logging 
Camp Fire Conscious.” He said the first 
requisite was the financial backing of the 
company, and, second, the complete sympa- 
thy of the crew. “We try to prevent fires; 
not fight them,” he said. When a spark 
arrester is installed on an engine they try 
to make a spark come through, and only 
when they are unsuccessful are they satis- 
fied with the installation. The company’s 
firewardens make regular inspections to see 
that the arresters are working properly. 
Tanks of water with steam pumps are kept 
ready at all times on yarders, and donkey 
engineers actually pump water with these 
pumps twice daily to be sure they are in 
good working order. Many men in his 
crews have been in his employ for years 
and take an intelligent interest in fire pre- 
vention, since the continuation of their em- 
ployment depends upon keeping fires out of 
the woods. 


“Selective Cutting”—‘“Sustained Yield” 


Perpetuation of the timber supply was the 
next subject introduced. E. T. Allen, man- 
ager of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, presented a paper titled “Se- 
lective Cutting and Sustained Yield.” 

Mr. Allen facetiously defined the terms “se- 
lective cutting” and “sustained yield” and then 


proceeded to elaborate on them, in part as fol- ° 


lows: 


“Sustained yield” in its narrowest techni- 
cal sense, means the adjustment of any forest 
operation, private or public, so that its per- 
manent life is provided for by not depleting 
its forest capital, but by using only its forest 
growth interest, as it were. So it must cut 
no more than its annual accretion. Which 
means, strictly speaking, that any given 
operation must either reduce its depletion to 
correspond with its productivity of the raw 
resource, or that it must acquire land to pro- 
vide the required permanent production. 
Therefore, if this is what you want to do, 
you employ foresters to tell you what your 
land is capable of growing, and give you 
more or less practical suggestions as to how 
you can maintain this growth, by this or that 
modification of your cutting or fire-handling 
methods; the object always being adequate 
results without undue cost. Then you look 
all this over and decide what, if, and any. 


Meanwhile we must realize that State and 
Government are doing the same sort of figur- 
ing as to their lands, and inclined, because 
of their responsibility to their employers— 
the public—to consider first the keeping of 
their public lands on a “sustained yield” 
basis. 

Which may not, however, be at all the con- 
structive. answer. It seems reasonable to 
assert that the highest ideal of all is to keep 
up community safety through using private, 
State and Federal timber intelligently, 
through some other form of co-operation, so 
that industry, payrolls and taxes will be per- 
petuated. If this is true, State, National 
forest and Indian timber should not be 
handled as distinct “sustained yield” units, 
but undercut now, from the “sustained yield” 
viewpoint, and over-cut when private timber 
plays out, in order to “bridge the gap” and 
consequently to maintain regional produc- 
tivity until we all reach a regional “sustained 
yield” situation, whatever this may prove to 
be as the practical maximum of well-handled 
land, private and public alike, with attainable 
reforestation, growth-rate, irreducible fire 
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loss, and tax justice, all correlated as such a 
forest region should correlate them. 

In such manner I put up to you the broad 
conception of “sustained yield’; the one that 
promises payrolls, solvency ete., for the 
Northwest as a whole; likewise its argument 
to the world that we are dependable to con- 
tinue to be “the Nation’s Woodlot.” And 
from this viewpoint it is not vitally im- 
portant that any operation, private or pub- 
lic, lives up to the close technical theory of 
“sustained yield,” meaning absolute rela- 
tion of cut to growth. It rather puts before 
us all an obligation to keep all our forest 
land working as efficiently as is practical; to 
take every step we can possibly afford to 
take to do this—in short, to prove our belief 
in the underlying fact of our situation, which 
is that we have a region of high productivity, 
dependable to forest products consumers, and 
know it, and will do what we can to Keep it 
working. Which to me, at least, does not 
require figures into decimal points to sup- 
port the narrower, exact figures of “sustained 
yield” for any operation. 

Now I move to the term “selective cutting.” 
This has as many confusions. Mostly, it 
seems to convey the idea of diameter-limit 
selection in those forest types which (unlike 
Douglas fir or white pine, the clean-cutting 
species) suggest a diameter-limit determina- 
tion. If this is all you mean by it, you study 
the sizes of pine it pays to take out; 
considering logging costs, mixed-car  de- 
mands etc. 

Selective cutting to others of us means 
something far broader. You can cut selec- 
tively on pine diameter limits, or leave or 
use mixed woods as you think today’s and 
tomorrow’s probable market suggests best 
utilization and least market derangement; or 
take a given tract of fir, for example, and 
try to calculate railroad and other costs etc., 
and figure a complete development program 
that may possibly prove you can make more 
money out of half your tract, correctly 
logged, than out of all it incorrectly logged. 
Another question of definition. What does 
“selective logging”’’ mean? Get it clear before 
you pronounce “for” or forninst,” or spend 
your money for professional advice. 

I sum up very simply. Keep your forest 
land working. We Know it has a potential 
value. It costs very little to preserve this 
if you are interested and sincere. You don’t 
have to go into decimal points. Keep the 
land working. 

“Selective cutting’ and “sustained yield” 
are capable of as many refined calculations 
as differing advisors and theories may pro- 
duce, plus your own guesses as to future 
forest utilization; but the one dependable, 
unassailable argument is that forest land 
kept productive is worth more than it is if 
allowed to become a desert, and this argu- 
ment does not require scientific reduction to 
a specific analysis, however desirable such 
may be. It applies to a given tract, or to all 
our forest land, under whatever ownership 
It is clearly worth applying, as a general 
principle, to the extent it does not cost too 
much, with the profit too closely calculated 
on premises indeterminable today. We may 
sum up, therefore, that the aim is not “sus- 
tained yield” at all, in its highest technical 
sense, but “continuous yield” in reasonable 
measure, to which we shall adjust our utiliza- 
tion as the unknown future permits. 

How, then, shall we apply this broader con- 
cept? Roughly, I should say, by the fir 
region operator, by adopting every method 
of keeping his land working by intelligent 
fire use and control, snag-falling, slash-dis- 
posai ete.; by leaving uncut settings to 
reseed all his land, and by logging plans to 
use his most profitable land first and his 
least profitable land and species later, and 
by always remembering that the next crop 
may be wholly different in its use and profit. 
By the pine operator by similar foresight 
into a changed future, seeking less thrifty 
use of today’s possibilities, but foreseeing 
relogging of a residual stand sweetened by 
what can be left today at no real loss. By 
State and Federal authorities by forgetting 
the decimal-point sustained yield of their 
specific units and through willingness to hold 
back their raw material to be thrown in to 
support community production and _ the 
“bridging of the gap” when private produc- 
tion reaches low ebb and has not recovered 
through second-growth production. 

I think, Mr. President, that these are the 
interpretations we should apply primarily 
to the terms “selective cutting” and “sustained 
yield.” Then refine them as we may, as time 


goes on. Meanwhile they give a clear enough 
picture of very considerable reform in log- 
ging practice, at no considerable cost. 

Sinclair A. Wilson, First National Bank, 
Linnton, Ore., told of Oregon, Idaho and 
California legislation pertaining to the per- 
petuation of a timber supply. 

Washington’s Opportunity 

Prospective Washington legislation affect- 
ing timber owners was presented by C. S. 
Chapman, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. Chapman pointed to the necessity of 
“taxation of reforesting areas and not to any 
possible changes in the method of taxing mer- 
chantable timber crops.” He showed how 
Washington had been the first State to attempt 
to secure forest tax legislation but its voters 
had rejected the proposal. Since that time 
both California and Minnesota, followed by 
Oregon and Idaho, had put such legislation 
into effect. However, Washington State voters 
will be given opportunity in 1930 to pass upon 
a constitutional amendment to provide for lim- 
ited classification of property for taxation pur- 
poses. Washington will thus be given an oppor- 
tunity to profit by what has been done by other 
nearby States. 

The speaker suggested that as many com- 
plimentary remarks had been made concerning 
the Oregon law, and Washington physical con- 
ditions being similar, “should we not then 
follow its lead as to the form of legislation 
best suited to this country?” “Assuming that 
the State will not,” he said, “at least for some 
years to come, see its way to acquire them, it 
would seem desirable, also, to have provision 
whereby through agreement between State and 
owner, such lands (those of owners not inter- 
ested in growing new crops) might pass into 
State ownership without necessity of expendi- 
ture on the part of the State. This, it is be- 
lieved, could be worked out, and in such a way 
to permit the State to acquire additional blocks 
of land which could be managed in an eco- 
nomical and profitable manner. The thought I 
would like to leave is that the use made of 
our growing area of cut-over land is a serious 
economic problem.” 

Mr. Chapman pointed out that a number of 
organizations are interesting themselves in 
securing forest tax legislation but that they 
need and are entitled to the support and co-op- 
eration of those engaged in the forest indus- 
tries. 

Gus Weist, of the Willamette Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Dallas, Ore., explained a moving 
picture showing the operation of a steel spar 
skidder with a variable speed interlocking 
device that permits the interlocking of the 
drums holding the skidding line and the re- 
ceding line, so the logs are held in the air 
at a uniform height, and, ‘because it is not 
necessary to exert braking power on the 
receding line drum, much less power is re- 
quired to bring in the logs. Mr. Weist also 
said that the employment of this device has 
increased the capacity 20 percent. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The “Progress of Gasoline and Diesel En- 
gines on Logging Machines” was the first 
subject taken up. 

The paper of John Schafer, superintendent 
of the Schafer Bros. Logging Co., Monte- 
sano, Wash., which was filed, but not read 
due to the absence of Mr. Schafer, giving 
a comparison of steam and Diesel engine 
costs, showed that with a crew of 8 the 
total cost per day with a Diesel yarder was 
$57.74 or an average cost of 34.3 cents per 
thousand feet while with a steam yarder us- 
ing a crew of 13 the total cost per day was 
$130.48 or an average cost of 79.1 cents per 
thousand. 

C. W. Pendock, president of the LeRoi 
Motor Co., gasoline engine manufacturer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., presented some informa- 
tion regarding gasoline engines vs. Diesels. 
He said there was meager data on which 
to make comparison, due to the Diesel’s 


newness on logging machinery; that gaso. 
line engines were much cheaper, due to large 
production; that competent men to run them 
were more plentiful; and that gasoline ep. 
gines ready to run cost about $24 per horse. 
power while the Diesels cost $55 to $85 per 
horsepower with a difference of 8 cents a 
gallon in fuel costs; that two engines of the 
different types run at a 45 percent load 
factor for five years would just then break 
even on total costs; that otherwise the gaso- 
line machine would be cheaper when all fac- 
tors of cost, depreciation and expense were 
figured in. He also stressed the point that 
Diesels weighed much more per horsepower; 
that where necessary to carry fuel by men 
or pack horses only 30 percent more weight 
in gasoline was required; that there was no 
reason to believe the life of a Diesel engine 
was any longer than that of a gasoline en- 
gine, which, on a logging donkey, he esti- 
mated to be 5 to 6 years, after which time 
the gasoline engine could be rehabilitated at 
an expense of 25 to 30 percent of its first 
cost which would add another 5 or 6 years 
to its life. 

Gerald Frink, of the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, said his company made Die- 
sels and bought gasoline engines and _ in- 
stalled both on its logging machines; that 
the Diesel-equipped machine would get 50 
percent more logs daily than the gasoline 
machine equipped with engines of the same 
rated horsepower, and that when one can 
get even one more carload a day one can 
afford to spend $6,000 more for the Diesel- 
equipped machine. 

Roy F. Morse, general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., 
told of his company’s operation of a Diesel- 
equipped steel tower skidder. He said the 
machine had the advantages of flexibility, 
and could be quickly moved to a new lo- 
cation. The only disadvantage, ‘he said, was 
the first cost, which was about $96,000. It 
weighs 312 tons, which weight is distributed 
over twenty-four wheels. ‘The compatiy’s 
railroad is built with 65-pound and 80-pound 
steel rails. He estimates the life of the 
machine as about 16 years. The company 
has successfully brought in logs from a dis- 
tance of 2,500 feet, though its usual operat- 
ing distance is about 1,800 feet. The crews 
bring in long logs, and have brought in a 
two-log length which scaled 22,000 feet with- 
out difficulty. 

A. R. Baker, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Mill City, Ore., told of converting a 
11x13. Humboldt type steam donkey to a 
Diesel-operated machine that is operating 
successfully on a cold-decking job. He said 
it is not as fast as a steam machine. He 
found no difficulties in making the change 
from steam to Diesel. He uses a 170 horse- 
power Atlas Imperial Diesel engine on it. 


Advantages of Contract Logging 


George E. Stoodley, of the North Bend 
Timber Co., North Bend, Wash., presented 
an interesting paper on “Contract Logging 
in the Fir District.” 

Mr. Stoodley spoke of the advent of the -con- 
tract logger in recent years, saying that he is 
a factor of growing importance and one that is 
a “rather strange variable sort of factor, too.” 
Because the average logging operation of today 
has poor spots, such as too much hemlock, 
light stands, poor quality and rough and broken 
ground, his concern, the North Bend Timber 
Co., tried out contract logging, having one side 
of its operation handled entirely by contract for 
two years. This had proved more successful 
than anficipated, for costs had been cut down, 


a greater quantity and better quality of. logs © 


had been secured, utilization had been closer, 
and while timber was bucked and falled by 
contract, his company had retained supervision 
of lengths, grades and breakage. 

Secretary A. Whisnant read a paper pre- 
pared by J. G. Roberts, superintendent of the 
Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., tell- 
ing of the Tyler system of handling logs 
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=e noes 
from a cold deck to the railroad as prac- 
ticed by his company. 

In the discussion which followed, Carl 
Edlund said that this system was employed 
by him while in the Eagle Gerge section 
and that he found it very efficient for swing- 
ing logs over Canyons, or up and down hills. 
On one span they were able to swing 1,800 
feet, got a very efficient day’s work out of 
the machine, and found their wire ropes 
lasted as long as on any overhead machine. 
He found it to work much better than the 
North Bend rig on rough ground. 


Slack Line and Skidder 


“Combined Slack Line and Skidder” op- 
eration was the subject discussed in a paper 
prepared by L. T. Murray, of the West 
Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash., and 
which, due to Mr. Murray’s absence, was 
read by his engineer in charge, L. E. Cal- 
der. 

Mr. Murray told of having a special slack 
line skidder combination machine built which 
is heavy enough to handle logs of large size 
on a 2,500-foot span with 5 percent deflection, 
without lifting the machine off the track, using 
a 2-inch sky line. So far the machine had 
been used as an inter-lock skidder and it has 
been found that the flexible sky line is of con- 
siderable advantage. In shows, such as his 
company has, one sky line is more desirable 
than two to four, as changes can be made more 
quickly and easier and it is expected to handle 
more footage. 

A moving picture was shown of a gaso- 
line skidder working as a cold deck machine 
on the works of the Cowichan Lake Log- 
ging Co., Youbou, B. C., which was ex- 
plained by a representative of the Wash- 
ington Iron Works. 

E. P. Stamm, of the Crown Williamette 
Paper Co., Cathlamet, Wash., told of a new 
type of skidder carriage which his company is 


using. 
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A. P. LeDoux, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, told of his company’s 
experience in re-logging. It uses two 9x10 
yarders and a 40-ton crane for this purpose. 
Everything 6 inches or more in diameter and 
7 feet long, or longer is taken. A paper 
mill takes the hemlock and part of the fir 
they secure in this manner. 

Don S. Denman, of the Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., Cathlamet, Wash., who was 
scheduled to speak on “What Constitutes a 
Re-Logging Show” said that after consider- 
able experience he was not yet able to say 
definitely. In 1914 his company used a 
Lidgerwood skidder on a tract of timber 
running 12 inches and less at the stump. 
It was mostly white fir and hemlock. After 
five months it was found unprofitable. 

In 1926 the company re-logged a stand 
of white fir and hemlock running 12,000 to 
15,000 feet to the acre with two “Cater- 
pillars” equipped with drums, and took it 
pretty clean. The company was able to 
make a profit on this; its cost was $1 a 
thousand less than its cost of getting saw 
logs with a high lead system. He said at 
present prices of hemlock logs he did not 
think such re-logging would pay, but that 
when hemlock logs cost $14 or $15 a thou- 
sand it would be profitable. 

_Next year his company expects to run two 
sides with gas skidders and a Lidgerwood 
in an almost pure stand of hemlock, which 
he thinks will be profitable. He said there 
was a big loss, nearly 50 percent in rafting 
small logs, hence these are cut into cord- 
wood at the booming grounds and shipped 
by barge to the pulp mill. 

A moving picture was shown of a chip- 
per in the woods which was the subject of 
a paper prepared by K. O. Fosse, of the 
International Wood & Sulphite Co., Seattle. 
In the absence of Mr. Fosse this paper was 
read by Secretary Whisnant. Mr. Fosse 
said that the manufacture of wood chips had 
not yet reached the point of efficiency; that 


the method ultimately to be adopted will be 
worked out in the very near future; and 
that even with this handicap, the company 
has soived the problem of complete utiliza- 
tion of the timber, which, of course, is a 
direct saving to the stumpage owner. 


A Sawmill Adjunct to Logging Camp 


S. A. Stam, logging superintendent of the 
Merrill & Ring Logging Co., Pysht, Wash., 
spoke on “Sawmill As An Adjunct to Log- 
ing Camps,’ and told how, because of the 
ditnculty of getting sawn lumber into its 
woods operation it started a small sawmill 
to cut the lumber needed for buildings, rail- 
road and other uses. The mill has two 56- 
inch circular headsaws, live rolls to the 
edger, edger and slab resaw, and employs 
from 10 to 13 men. It is permanently placed 
opposite the sorting boom and cuts cull fir 
logs and some hemlock. What No. 1 lum- 
ber is produced is shipped out by scow to 
the market. His opinion is the lumber 
could be bought more cheaply, provided it 
was easy to transport it to the camp, which 
it is not. The mill also provides wood for 


camp use. 


Guy A. Buck, of the 
Lyman Timber Co., 
Everett, Wash., said 
his company uses a 
portable mill operated 
by a gas engine. It is 
set up alongside the 
track and cuts stands 
of small logs, being 
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served by a Fordson 
donkey which brings 
in logs from a radius 
of a quarter of a mile. 
The logs used cost $6 w. 
on contract, and the 
luinber output is sold 
for $12 a thousand. 
It also furnishes wood 
for the camps. Four loggers and five saw- 
mill men constitute the logging and mill crew. 
It will cut up to a 38-inch log. 


West Coast Hemlock—Its Potentialities 


C. J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, presented a paper en- 
titled “Hemlock, and Its Potentialities.” 

Mr. Hogue elaborated the handicaps under 
which hemlock is laboring and then said, in 
part, as follows: 

In merchandising West Coast hemlock we 
have, of course, a double task. Instead of 
starting from scratch, we have first to break 
down inherent prejudice, before we can start 
on the Accomplishing work of sales. 

Another handicap has been that hemlock 
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is a smaller log than Douglas fir, it takes 
more logs to make the same footage and 


hemlock can not be logged as economically 
with big log equipment. Similarly, in the 
mill it can not be as economically sawn on 
the slow, big log rig. 

And after it is sawn, there remains the 
question of its moisture content. West Coast 
hemlock contains three or four times the free 
water that Douglas fir does. This makes it 
the more necessary that it be seasoned, and 
makes it the slower and more expensive to 
dry. 


All these conditions are being remedied, 
however. Woods operations are becoming 
faster, and more flexible, as we have to bring 
in more and more small logs. We have in- 
formation, and experience records, to show 
the merits of West Coast hemlock, and ex- 
perience in selling shows there are markets 
in which it is received with favor, and that 
prejudice against a species can be broken 
down and that confidence in and appreciation 
of this species can be built up. 

When we can offer seasoned, moisture- 
resistant, decay-resistant, fire-resistant lum- 
ber, no other building material will have the 
merits and benefits to offer that wood will. 
This is evidenced by the way wood holds its 
own in comparison with other materials, even 
though we can not yet offer these additional 
points. 

And when we can exploit wood as other 
materials are exploited, and when we teach 
our salesmen the merits and selling points 
of lumber, so they can sell it as the sales- 
men of many other materials sell theirs, there 
should be no more freely or profitably sold 
product. 

Other manufacturers are spending thou- 
sands of dollars in exploitation to the hun- 
dreds that we have available, yet what they 
spend bears about the same relation to selling 
price and ‘to profits. With us, our trade pro- 
motion expenditures are an infinitesimal part 
of our selling price, but our margin of profit 
is so little—or none—that our trade promo- . 
tion expenditures bear a large proportion to 
our net profits. 

Proportionately to other industries we spend 
very little in trade promotion; proportionately 
to our profits, we spend a lot. We have to 
make money to spend it, and spend money to 
make it; that’s why we are having to progress 
so slowly. No material, though, even one 
with the merits of West Coast hemlock, can 
be sold without trade promotion and that ap- 
plies to our other woods as well. Incidentally, 
too, increased markets are a remedy for cur- 
tailment of production. 

Now as to those merits of West Coast hem- 
lock. I never hesitate to say that for floor- 
ing, finish, siding, boards, boxes and some 
industrial uses, West Coast hemlock is pref- 
erable to Douglas fir, that I expect the time 
to come when West Coast hemlock will com- 
mand a premium of $1 to $5 a thousand over 
Douglas fir—in those items there have alreadv 
been some sales at a premium—and that I 
would like to see the time come when most 
of our hemlock is cut to inch stock. 

And for industrial uses, and all other uses 
for which West Coast hemlock is noted as 
having particular merit, its bright, clean color, 
its uniformity in color, its freedom from con- 
trast between heartwood and sapwood, and 
the way it lays flat and straight when well 
seasoned, are decided assets—in decreasing 
importance, of course, as we come down the 
seale of grade, but of advantage and impor- 
tance in all grades, 

For stained finish, West Coast hemlock has 
a variation in absorption of stain which gives 
a stain finish a pleasing, mottled appearance, 
somewhat as birch does, adding to the in- 
terest and variety of the surface. This does 
not show through a paint finish, and the wood 
can be given a filler treatment to eliminate 
it from a stain finish if desired, but to me 
it adds to the beauty of the wood. 

I have said I would like to see the time 
come when most hemlock is cut to inch stock. 
I believe that will be most appropriate and 
most profitable, that hemlock can be more 
easily seasoned in that size; and that an 
ample market can be developed to take the 
production. 

In larger sizes, strength and stiffness often 
are governing factors and hemlock does not 
have the inherent strength and stiffness of 
Douglas fir. A large proportion of West Coast 
hemlock now goes into 2-inch dimension and 
we never hesitate to hold it interchangeable 
with Douglas fir because of its characteris- 
tically higher grade. While the clear wood of 
West Coast hemlock is not as strong as that 
of Douglas fir, it is characterized by smaller 
knots and closer grain than the low line of 
a grade of Douglas fir and this offsets the 
slightly lower natural strength. 

In studding sizes, there could be no ques- 
tion anyway, because studding is very seldom 
loaded to anything like its carrying capac- 
ity. In joists and rafters and plank, the 
characteristically higher grade offers logical 
interchangeability with Douglas fir’ when 
strength is the governing factor. We can 
not claim this when stiffness governs, because 
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stiffness is largely independent of grade, and 
in stiffness, most West Coast hemlock would 
be slightly below Douglas fir. 

I am glad to see a dimension market for 
hemlock, but sorry to see it shipped to that 
market unseasoned. We get unfavorable re- 
action to this in all markets and, as I have 
said, refusal and threats of refusal to allow 
it to be used. It depreciates the value of 
hemlock, offsets its merits, and adds to the 
prejudice and handicaps which we must meet 
and overcome before marketing West Coast 
hemlock profitably in these or other items. 

I look forward to the development of mar- 
kets for West Coast hemlock in smaller sizes 
than dimension because it is equally or more 
important to season it in dimension sizes 
than in smaller sizes but harder, slower and 
more expensive to do so, because it is in- 
herently not as strong as Douglas fir and 
must depend on grading higher to be inter- 
changeable; it can not be considered inter- 
changeable in stiffness, because the greater 
supply of Douglas fir will offer all the mate- 
rial necessary where strength and stiffness 
are required; and because I think an ample 
market for all hemlock to be produced can be 
provided in the smaller sizes through intelli- 
gent merchandising and vigorous trade promo- 
tion, especially if consideration is given to 
the ‘relative merits of West Coast hemlock 
and Douglas fir for various purposes, and each 
is cut predominately to those for which it is 
best suited. 

What I have said would, of course, not 
apply to larger sizes, squares, cants and 
flitches sold for remanufacturing purposes. 
Japan, particularly, should be a good market 
for West Coast hemlock for remanufacturing 
purposes. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is 
fully alive to the importance which West 
Coast hemlock plays in its family of woods 
and the increasingly important part it will 
play in the future, because of increasing pro- 
duction. It is also aware of the merits of 
West Coast hemlock and desires to put much 
time and effort into its exploitation. 

We want to organize a hemlock group within 
the association to operate as does the cedar 
group, most successfully. As a beginning we 
are providing monthly item-production figures, 
and annually, production and expected pro- 
duction figures. We maintain hemlock liter- 
ature, exploit it in our periodical publications, 
and give it full share of attention in our 
field work. 

We look forward to the time when funds 
will be available for a vigorous campaign of 
merchandising, advertising, amplified liter- 
ature, expanded field work and distribution of 
samples. 


The Hemlock Logging Problem 


George D. Newbegin, of the Cascade Tim- 
ber Co., Tacoma, prepared a paper relating 
to the loggers’ problems with hemlock logs, 
which, due to his absence, was read by Sec- 
retary Whisnant. Mr. Newbegin pointed out 
that there seems to be little opportunity of re- 
ducing hemlock logging costs and therefore 
special work must be done to develop a market 
that will be profitable for both logger and mill- 
man. Most important is that the loggers 
should do more to work with and insist that 
the extension bureau should make greater 
efforts to acquaint users of wood with the 
value of hemlock; that it should be graded the 
same as fir; that foreign markets should be 
developed ; that as this section will soon be the 
center of the pulp industry every effort should 
be made to induce new plants to establish here, 
for with a little more experience in utilizing 
West Coast woods they can easily pay much 
more for the lower grades of logs. He further 
suggested that the manufacturers of upper 
grades join in the production of these grades 
and gain an increased return from cutting logs 
of this class. 

The Hemlock Sawmill 

A. E. McIntosh, of the Clark Nickerson 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., in a witty ad- 
dress, presented the case of “The Hemlock 
Sawmill.” He forecast the future hemlock 
sawmill, and stressed the need for proper 
preparation of the lumber. 

Mr. MclIntosh-said, in part, as follows: 


Fundamentally, of course, there is nothing. 
wrong with hemlock, but there are many 


things wrong with our treatment of it. We 
blundered in naming it. We continue to blun- 
der in its manufacture and prephration. We 
adopt the worst possible methods in marketing 
it. What, then, shall we consider in respect 
to its future? When hemlock is mentioned the 
logger almost throws up his hands in despair. 
On the average his reaction is to consider it 
as the pet fly in his ointment, the thorn in 
his flesh, and to hear his groans of anguish 
he might verily be undergoing crucifixion on 
a cross of hemlock. It is already a drug on 
the log market and due to increase sharply in 
input. Some operators face a situation where 
it will over-balance other species in quantity. 
By reason of its size, it costs more to put it 
into the water, and by reason of its specific 
gravity it dives beneath the surface with 
astonishing promptness. Having dived, it 
stays there and becomes as valueless as a 
dead horse. To save it, then, the logger must 
sell it and stand not on the order of its sell- 
ing. As a millman, the one whose position 
entails the purchasing of hemlock logs in 
relatively large volume, I can testify as to 
some of the logger’s troubles in disposing of 
his hemlock. When I mentioned groans of 
anguish a moment ago, I was expressing it 
mildly. 

Try to extract a grain of comfort from 
this: New mills will be built and a few exist- 
ing mills will be revamped to take care of 
the inevitable increase in hemlock log input. 
Conversely, of course, some existing mills will 
go out of the picture and stay out. Let me 
venture here to depict the sawmill set-up of 
the not distant future. 

It will, in some respects, be a radical de- 
parture from present ideas of mill construc- 
tion. It will be a short log affair, fairly light 
and very fast. The larger hemlock logs will 
be handled as at present by band saw rigs, but 
the smaller size logs, where selectivity of cut- 
ting is a secondary consideration, will be sawn 
alive through round gang saws. Costs will 
be reduced in comparison with present mills, 
probably 25 to 35 percent. Lumber recovery 
of better grades, by reason of thinner saws 
and scant sawing, will probably be increased 
15 percent. There will be little, if any, pro- 
duction below the grade of No. 2 common. 
Defective hearts and extremely coarse com- 
mons, No. 3 common and culls will not be 
produced as lumber, in fact, will never get 
beyond the sawmill proper. Careful provi- 
sion for abstracting this class of stock for 
pulp purposes will be arranged for, probably 
by automatic momentary stoppage immedi- 
ately after edging and while over the slasher 
pit. 

Merchandising is not a problem for the 
hemlock mill alone. Fir mills, loggers, and 
owners of stumpage are, whether they think 
so or not, vitally interested in this. Others 
may tell you that the volume of hemlock lum- 
ber will decrease as pulp projects develop. I 
can not see it. Unless I am wild in my judg- 
ment, waste from the many hemlock mills 
that are sure to be operating, supplemented 
by the chipping of small inferior logs, either 
split or in the round, will suffice for many 
years to stock pulp mills with raw material. 
Extension in pulp and paper activities will 
surely be accompanied by increased rather 
than decreased hemlock lumber production. 

Hemlock is about to occupy in our lumber 
commerce a position analagous to that of the 
Ford in the motor world. It can not and will 
not compete and conflict with the product of 
fir units. If these other units become market- 
wise and give it its own small place in the 
sun, hemlock will produce virtually all the 
boards and small dimension that the North- 
west can hope to sell. Either this species will 
be provided a right-of-way in respect to these 
small dimensions or it will force one. You 
come back to specialization here. Fir and 
other woods, that now attempt to cover the 
fields of both large and small dimensions, 
will be forced to withdraw in favor of hem- 
lock. So, after all, the merchandising or 
hemlock will tend to drive the other species 
into a higher plane of activity. I think I 
can foresee the time when a fir mill will turn 
up its nose, figuratively speaking, when ap- 
proached to sell let us say 2x4 commons or 
common boards and shiplap. Fir and spruce, 
to mention only Northwest species, should 
become aristocrats, the Pierce Arrows and 
Packards of soft wood lumber commerce. 
They will, naturally, keep themselves out of 
the Ford and Chevrolet class. Hemlock will 
usurp that field for itself. 

Incidentally, adequate profits are possible in 
both instances, but only I think if each species 


recognizes and respects the natural destiny 
of competing species. 

We have developed abnormally into a giant’s 
stature with all the usual penalties of giant- 


hood. We sprawl, we stumble, our awkward 
gangling pace has little rhyme, rhythm or 
reason. Another phase is at hand, less capac. 
ity, perhaps, with tools more nearly suiteg 
to our needs and with production more nearly 
conforming to the public appetite for consump. 
tion. We must look for our profits, to econ- 
omies in operation, to extension of markets 
with new uses for lumber; and through quality 
create a desire to use it in preference to 
shoddy and unattractive substitutes. 

The advent of hemlock in quantity is one 
of the factors that will tend to bring to a 
focus the scattered, unrelated radiations of 
our manufacturing and marketing efforts. It 
will tend to influence each manufacturer 
towards a closer study of the possibilities 
lying in the species or type he is engaged 
in converting. It will, in short, lead to spe- 
cialization which, after all, has become the 
profitable goal in industry as in the profes- 
sions. 


Under the classification of “Pulp, and Its 
Relation to Logging” Secretary Whisnant 
presented a report on the use of commer- 
cial logs by pulp and paper mills. 

Ossian Anderson, of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., pre- 
pared a paper titled “How the Logger May 
Profit From the Development of the Pulp 
Industry” which, due to his being called to 
the East on a business trip was read by his 
secretary, Mr. Ridgeway. 

Gov. Roland H. Hartley, of Washington, 
a logger and lumberman of many years’ ex- 
perience, made one of his characteristic 
talks, saying, in part: “I hope you fellows 


can lift the greatest industry in our State 


out of its present despondent condition. 
Supply and demand control this business 
just the same as other industries, and the 
sooner you realize that the better you will 
be off. Don’t force your lumber on an un- 
willing market. Do what you can to in- 
crease the demand, but make only what 
lumber can be sold profitably. You are now 
throwing away resources that can not be re- 
produced in many years, and you are not 
getting a profit out of it. Why? Because 
you lack guts to insist on having a profit 
or close down your mill.” 


FRIDAY MORNING 


C. P. Winslow, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., prepared a na- 
per on “Future of Pulp on the Pacific 
Coast.” Mr. Winslow could not be present, 
hence his paper was read by W. H. Gibbons, 
of the Forest Service, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Winslow stated that the performance of 
the pulp and paper industry on the Pacific 
coast is governed by the same fundamental 
factors as in all other regions; namely: The 
present and future magnitude of the markets; 
the proximity of the region to these markets 
with the attendant transportation costs on the 
pulp produced; present and future supply of 
the wood as to its quantity, suitability and cost 
in relation to wood in other regions. He then 
showed that there are great potentialities as to 
supply and consumption; that differences in 
transportation costs must be met by cheaper 
wood for districts far distant from the Pacific 
coast, though this would not be true of con- 
sumption on the Coast itself; that the Coast 
supply is more than sufficient to provide for 
any conceivable pulp development there; that 
“until the Pacific coast interests have ade- 
quately determined the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the district’s available woods for old 
and new pulp and paper products, it is at a 
distinct disadvantage in relation to other re- 
gions.” * * * “For an expanded pulp in- 
dustry to survive permanently on the West 
Coast,” Mr. Winslow said, “it must have not 
only cheap wood but wood appreciably cheaper 
than in the eastern and southern regions.” 

President Vinnedge favorably commented 
on Mr. Winslow’s optimism in regard to the 
production of sulphite pulp here, as such 
pulp may be made from all species of wood, 
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and Mr. Winslow~said there was small dan- 
ger of overproduction since there is a large 
and growing demand for this type of pulp. 

At this juncture retiring President Vin- 
nedge introduced the newly elected presi- 
dent, Lewis H. Mills, of the Tidewater Tim- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., who stated his firm 
belief in the good purposes served by the 
congress, and said he would expect much of 
the members during his term of office. 

Roy F. Morse, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longview, Wash., asked Mr. Vinnedge 
temporarily to turn the reins of presiding 
officer over to Mr. Mills, which was done, 
and Mr. Morse proposed and was accorded 
a rising vote of thanks to retiring President 
Vinnedge “for the splendid work he has 
done, which has never been equalled in the 
history of the congress.” Mr. Vinnedge, 
touched by the demonstration, said: “It has 
taken work, but all things worth while take 
work, and your kind expression and words 
have amply repaid me for my efforts.” 

Under a division of the program entitled 
“The Tractor as a Log Getter” a moving pic- 
ture was shown, titled “Western Logging,” 
which disclosed tractors employed in chunk- 
ing out, making roads, and logging with 
Athey truss wheels, fairleads, skidding pans, 
and other methods. In the discussion which 
followed A. R. Baker, of the Hammond- 
Tillamook Lumber Co., Garibaldi, Ore., told 
of some of the difficulties experienced in 
chunking out and making roads with the 
“Cats,” but said they were still using “Cats” 
and expected to continue. 

E. P. Stamm, of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Portland, Ore., said: “We have 
chunked out about 100 miles of road with 
‘Cats’ equipped with drums. We try to 
separate the good logs from the chunks at 
the time of chunking out, and put the logs 
where the crane can pick them up without 
further yarding. If the debris is extra 
heavy on the ground we go back and chunk 
that after first getting out the good logs. 
On soft ground we use the drum to chunk, 
otherwise we hook the ‘Cats’ direct. We 
very much favor the ‘Cats’ for chunking 


out.” 
Falling and Bucking 


Introductory to the next speaker, Presi- 
dent Vinnedge said: “There has been prac- 
tically no progress made in the matter of 
falling and bucking since the landing of the 
Pilgrims. We certainly need improvement 
in this department badly.” 

Walter M. Leuthold, of the Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., told of va- 
rious experiences with different mechanical 
falling and bucking saws, but said that thus 
far none had filled the bill. He called on 
Faye Abrams, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore., who told of a saw the 
company tried out. Mr. Abrams said it 
could fall all right, but couldn’t buck tim- 
ber, and that the saw was too light—it 
pulled in two. Mr. Leuthold said he had 
made arrangements to try out a falling and 
bucking saw made by an eastern concern 
within a few weeks. He read a letter re- 
ceived from Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of 
Laurel, Miss., which told of their success 
with the Benz saw, made by Beaver Chain 
Saw Co., of New Haven, Conn. 


Secretary Whisnant said a competent en- 
gineer is now building a saw with a 100- 
foot blade which operates between spools 
like a typewriter ribbon, with automatic re- 
verses on each spool, which will be run by 
electric motors supplied with current from a 
gasoline motor, and that it gives promise of 
success. 

W. H. Gibbons, of the Logging Underwrit- 
ing & Inspection Association, of San Fran- 
cisco, presented a paper on “My Experiences 
in Underwriting Logging Lines.” Summed 
up, his experiences have not been satisfac- 
tory from the standpoint of profit to his as- 
sociation, and there is a question as to 
whether it will continue this class of risks. 


Its losses have far outstripped its profits, 
though Mr. Gibbons feels present rates are 
as high as the loggers can pay. Maj. Cowan, 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
Seattle, asked whether risks should not be 
classified, separating the ordinary logging 
risks from those of slash burning at times 
when weather conditions did not make it 
reasonably safe, and other unnecessary risks. 
Mr. Gibbons replied that he felt Maj. Cowan’s 
judgment as to the proper time to burn slash 
was much better than the average logger, be- 
cause of the better knowledge he possessed 
of methods, weather conditions, and other 
factors. 


Putting the Industry on a Sound Basis 


John D. Tennant, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash., and president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke on “Putting the Industry on a Sound 
Basis.” 

Mr. Tennant, who declared that “I am going 
to be able to give you a good talk today for 
the reason that I am full of my subject,” said 
in part as follows: 

In this day of rapid and almost revolution- 
ary changes in our economic and commercial 
processes, it seems almost axiomatic to say 
business and communities must have a broad 
vision of organization, courage of group 
action and close interplay of team work if 
they are to meet successfully all the new con- 
ditions. It has been said and not without 
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foundation that the lumber industry is made 
up largely of individualists. This situation 
was true a few years ago of all our larger 
industries but we all know that particularly 
since the World War this condition has 
changed very rapidly. 

In the old days many lines of business 
were built up around one man or one organi- 
zation and due to the fact that this particular 
person or this particular organization had 
been proud of their accomplishments they 
were loath to have any so-called interference 
with their business. They felt that they were 
equal to any occasion that might arise. We 
find in this day of fast changing conditions 
that institutions that had a record of indi- 
vidual management of more than 100 years 
are now finding it necessary or advisable te 
eliminate very largely the personal and indi- 
vidual element and to co-operate with their 
neighbors in the same lines of business. We 
find this in the larger banking institutions. 
We find this in the steel industry. We find 
it in the textile industry and perhaps the most 
outstanding industry that has learned the 
worthwhileness of co-operation has been the 
automotive industry. 

We find the same tendency in the new and 
very fast developing aeronautic industry. We 
find that our own Federal Government has 
been working for years to bring about what 
might be termed group action on the part of 
our various transportation systems. 

I have said that the lumber industry is 


made up very largely of individualists and 
this was doubtless occasioned by the way in 
which the industry was developed. In his 
line the logger began in a small way with 
perhaps a team or two of cattle or of horses 
and as a rule began logging on a contract 
basis for some small millman who was begin- 
ning in the same way as himself. With lots 
of hard work and self-denial he was able to 
accumulate enough money to buy a small tract 
of timber of perhaps a section or two; and 
in the course of years, by his own individual 
effort, he thus became a power to himself. 
Many millmen have in their lines made sim- 
ilar progress and this under the old order of 
things was what might be expected, but as I 
have said heretofore, this was before the 
introduction of this thing called mass produc- 
tion. Mass production perhaps had its origin 
with the advent of the World War and during 
that period we learned to do things in a larger 
way. It was about this same time that the 
word efficiency began to be used frequently 
and at this same time the efficiency engineer 
came on the scene. 

It is unnecessary for me to review for you 
the trend of development of the lumber indus- 
try which we all know began on the east 
coast of America and gradually followed west- 
ward the trend of population. In the gradual 
development of our industrial activities we 
have constantly pushed on to bigger and bet- 
ter means of accomplishing the desired result 
and while this has had its advantages, it has 
also not been without its evils. No nation 
since the world began has altered its social 
and economic structure as rapidly as has the 
United States during the last quarter of a 
century. We have changed from a nation that 
Was preponderantly agricultural to a nation 
whose major attention is now directed to in- 
dustry. 

A nation which has won its way to indus- 
trial leadership by the stimulation of produc- 
tion and which has enlisted the aid of science 
and invention to benefit the efficiency of in- 
dustrial progress has a new task before it. It 
must prove that production is its servant and 
not its master. It must prove that it can con- 
trol the machine that it has created. Just as 
it substituted electricity for steam in our 
march toward mass rroduction it should be 
willing to substitute the scientific system of 
co-operation, of far-sighted balancing of pro- 
duction and consumption for the elementary 
team play which we have found so serviceable 
in the past. 


Pirst Step Already Taken 


The first step in this direction has already 
been taken in conscious co-operation and has 
as its result the improved facilities in trans- 
portation and distribution. We all know what 
has taken place in the improvement of trans- 
portation in the country today as compared 
with the system that was in effect ten or 
twenty years ago. 

To meet the challenge of unbalanced pro- 
duction we shall need the conscientious and 
considerate team play of all of those in a 
position to aid the development of their indus- 
try and above all, we must have a widespread 
understanding that to meet the problems of 
this new day we must broadly co-operate 
with every group, and every industry must 
conscientiously relate its expansion and de- 
velopment to the growth and stabilization of 
the industry as a whole. 

Dealing with the lumber industry, some 
rapid strides have been made in this direction 
during the last two or three years. In the 
old days, it was a battle between species or 
between producing regions and very often a 
battle between species in the same region. 
The lumber industry has found that in order 
to meet this new condition of which I have 
just spoken it is necessary to have group 
action on the part of the lumber industry, 
and I feel I can say in all sincerity that a 
much better feeling exists today between ‘those 
in the industry than existed even two or three 
years ago. No longer do the operators of the 
so-called Carolina pine districts of the Atlan- 
tic coast feel that they have nothing in com- 
mon with their neighbor, southern pine. No 
longer does the southern pine producer, who 
until a comparatively few years ago held the 
center of the stage in the way of maximum 
production of softwood lumber, feel that he 
has to battle for every inch of competitive 
territory with his neighbor on the West 
Coast. 

Today representatives of these species, to 
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say nothing of the many others that might be 
named, are willing to sit around the same 
table and discuss their individual problem 
with its relationship to the whole and by this 
process a better understanding is being had 
within the industry itself. 


Relationship of Logger to Manufacturer 


This brings us then to the relationship of 
the logger to the lumber manufacturer of the 
Pacific Northwest. For the success of either 
is dependent on the other. I might include 
more within this group than just the logger 
and the lumber manufacturer for, as applying 
to the Pacific Northwest, the relationship of 
the logging and lumber industry to the whole 
commercial activity of this particular section 
of the country is preponderantly the largest 
in the field. 

I have said that we are now living in an 
age of mass production and mass production 
can not be successfully continued without 
mass consumption. And during such periods 
when mass consumption is not possible then 
there must be an orderly regulation of pro- 
duction. As all of us know, very strenuous 
efforts in this direction have been exercised 
within the last two years and in this effort 
some of the best minds within the industry 
have devoted days, weeks, and months of their 
time toward bringing about a more balanced 
relationship between the production and con- 
sumption. In this work we have encountered 
many problems. We have encountered the 
individualist to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred: and in no territory in which I have 
had experience has this been more pronounced 
than the Pacific Northwest. 

What do you mean by co-operation within 
the industry? Not merely that of co-opera- 
tion between the logger and the lumber 
manufacturer, for while this is where co- 
operation should take place first, yet all of 
the kindred industries in the Pacific North- 
west should do their share. The banker, the 
merchant, the heads of our transportation 
systems, and even down to the man on the 
street, for with a community dependent so 
largely upon a single industry as is true of 
the Pacific Northwest in its relation to the 
lumber industry we are all in our own way 
directly connected. It is true that this should 
begin with those that are most directly con- 
nected with the lumber industry and that is 
with the logger and the lumber manufac- 
turer. 

In our effort to secure co-operation within 
the industry we are very often met with the 
statement on the part of the so-called mill- 
man that it is “impossible for me to regu- 
late my production because I must run due 
to my contractual obligation with my logger 
who insists that in order to maintain the 
price level for his product and which we buy 
from him, he must continue mass production 
in order to produce at the lowest possible 
cost that he may have a profit for himself.” 
This, then, is where the logger should come 
prominently into play. He should recognize 
the fact that if his branch of the industry 
is to survive he must not attempt to put on 
the market more of his product than it can 
comfortably assimilate. It is my candid 
opinion that the logger has not recognized to 
the fullest extent his responsibility to the in- 
dustry as a whole. He and the millman that 
consumes the product should sit across the 
table from each other and candidly and 
frankly discuss the problems of the indus- 
try and it should be the problem of the log- 
ger to advise his customer not to try to force 
on an unwilling market more than it can 
comfortably assimilate. 

I recognize that this is something that is 
difficult to do at all times but if our industry 
is to survive it must and can be accomplished. 

My answer to this problem is that each 
must be satisfied with his fair share. He 
must not even seek a temporary advantage 
of his neighbor, for after all, while one may 
gain a momentary advantage it is not long 
until some one else will be on an even plane 
or perhaps be in position to go him one bet- 
ter so that in the end we will each get our 
share of the business that is going. 

It is perhaps true that by this process cer- 
tain eliminations would be made that would 
be largely in personnel and management. 
We do not remove the timber nor do we re- 
move the manufacturing facility, as it still 
remains a menace to the industry as a whole. 
We can each of us look around and find 
where this has happened to some of our more 

unfortunate neighbors within the industry 


and yet we see some other individual or some 
other insiitution come along, take up these 
properties and then we are again within the 
cycle of the survival of the fittest and those 
who have weathered the first storm are then 
at a disadvantage because when these prop- 
erties are re-sold they do not bring any- 
thing like their real value and the new 
owner then is in much better position to 
weather the storm of low values in the pro- 
duction of his product. 

Voluntary group action is rapidly becoming 
the dominant force in industry and it has 
no more staunch advocate that President 
Hoover. For while he was occupying the 
position of secretary of commerce he recog- 
nized the trend of the times and stated that 
we are passing from a period of extremely 
individualistic action to a period of associa- 
tional activities. If this was recognized by 
such a leader in world affairs as the man who 
now occupies the position of Chief Executive 
of our nation, is it not a good policy for our 
industry to adopt and why can not we recog- 
nize the fact that by co-operation we can 
succeed and by individualistic action we are 
bound to fail? 


President Vinnedge, in commenting on Mr. 
Tennant’s talk, observed: “The law of sup- 
ply and demand works—always. We must 
work with it; not against it.” 


Bringing Logger, Lumberman Together 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, gave an interesting address on “Bring- 
ing the Logger and Lumberman Together.” 
He said in part, as follows: 

The main thing that we are all seeking 
today, in the forest industries of the North- 
west, is stability. The day of easy money and 
quick profits in the timber game is gone. The 
ownership of a good timber show, or a well 
designed sawmill, is no longer by and of 
itself, a first-class ticket to affluence. 
Through the ups and downs of recent years, 
the feasts and the famines, the speculative 
allurements of the forests in the Northwest 
have largely faded out of the picture. 

What we want is a more stable situation— 
with our various operations so adjusted—one 
to the others—that the logzer and the manu- 
facturer may each feel assured of a moderate 
profit; where some margin of earnings will 
go back to the standing tree; and where our 
wage standards and the welfare of our woods 
and mill communities can be maintained. 


Intorests Closely Tied Together 


It goes without saying that no such sta- 
bility can be brought about without the co- 
operation of the logger and the lumber manu- 
facturer. Their interests rise and fall to- 
gether. If the lumbermen maintain stable 
prices for their products by intelligently ad- 
justing supply to demand the log market is 
stabilized in its turn. An over-production of 
lumber, resulting in demoralized markets, 
wrecks the economic basis on which the pros- 
perity of all of us must rest. We have seen 
its effects too many times in enforced shut- 
downs at mills and camps, unemployment of 
labor, and all the losses mutually shared that 
follow in the train. 

An over-supply of logs almost surely con- 
tributes to an over-supply of lumber and may 
be the weak strand in the cable which ulti- 


mately breaks and causes wreckage. While 
these relationships are obvious, it is worth 
while to emphasize them afresh at a time 


like the present when the situation which our 
industry faces calls for the most effective 
co-operation possible in all its branches. 

One of the chief things which the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has sought to 
do within the last eighteen months has been 
to dig up and bring together all of the facts 
we could get our hands on that would aid the 
lumber manufacturers in knowing where their 
business stands from week to week and in 
determining the course that would bring them 
stable returns. 

We are thus endeavoring to build up the 
facts about the lumber business and the lum- 
ber markets of the West Coast that will 
enable this industry to direct its operations 
with the clearest possible understanding of 
all the conditions which affect it. They are 
facts which not only aid the individual manu- 
facturer in planning his own operations and 
adjustments, but give the industry as a whole 
a sound basis on which to act in dealing 


——$____ 
with its major problem of adjusting lumb 
supply to lumber demand. 
It is in this field of fact-finding ang a 
rational adjustment of supply to demand that 
we believe the association can serve the West 
Coast logger as well as the West Coast lum. 
ber manufacturer. We believe that 
mission in bringing together the two great 
branches of the industry on a basis of mutual 
interest, in gathering and disseminating the 
facts necessary to a sound economic Situation 
The law of supply and demand is ceaselessly 
at work. It controls the stability and profit 
of the logging industry just as it controls 
the stability and profit of the lumber indus. 
try. It determines the success of whatever 
common efforts the logger and lumberman 
may make to stabilize the markets for timber 
in all stages of production and manufacture, 
During the last year the association hag 
conducted a monthly log report for the (p- 
lumbia River district. It includes the saw. 
mills and paper plants as well as the logging 
camps. It shows for each month the volume 
of logs produced, by species and grades, the 
volume sold, the volume used, and the stocks 
on hand at the camps, sawmills and paper 
plants. This report is received by every firm 
which furnishes figures for it. It is analo- 
gous to our reports on lumber production, 
lumber sales and lumber stocks. 
We are about to institute on the Columbia 
River a weekly report on log prices, by species 
and grades, covering all transactions of the 
reporting camps and sawmills. This is anal- 
ogous to the Davis bureau reports on lumber 
prices. These two reports for the Columbia 
River district ought to give currently an 
accurate picture of the log market both as to 
available supply and prevailing prices. 


it has a 


Would Supplement Log Information 


The association has no desire to duplicate 
the information collected by the loggers’ or- 
ganizations in other West Coast log markets; 
but where we can, with their co-operation, 
more completely develop and disseminate the 
vital facts about log supply and prevailing 
values we stand ready to do so. 

It is my conviction that the more completely 
all the facts about logs can be brought to- 
gether and made known, as we are gathering 
and disseminating the facts about lumber, the 
better opportunity will the entire industry 
have for stabilizing its business, avoiding 
over-production and keeping on a more pros- 
perous footing. We can not accomplish those 
things by working in the dark. We can not 
accomplish them by seeking to hold a tem- 
porary advantage for one branch of the in- 


dustry, or another branch of the industry, 
which runs counter to the general economic 
conditions upon which our prosperity mu- 


tually depends. The more we can get in the 
habit of pooling our interests and _ pooling 
our information, and of working together in 
harmony with the general economic conditions 
which determine how much _ profit—or how 
much loss—there is going to be, to divide. be- 
tween the lumberman, the logger and the 
tree, the greater stability will everyone enjoy. 
And in so far as the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association can aid in bringing this about 
through helping to gather and‘ disseminate 
the facts which control our destinies, it is 
ready to do so. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The session opened with a vocal solo by 
Miss Violet G. Bergeron, of Tacoma; who 
had sung at each session. 

Announcement was made of the second 
annual Hoquiam Wood Week which begins 
Oct. 28 and ends Oct. 31, which is spon- 
sored by the Hoquiam Chamber of Com- 
merce and supported by the enterprising 
merchants, manufacturers, and citizens of 
that city. 

“Making a Logging Camp Safety Con- 
scious” was the subject of a paper contrib- 
uted by H. Steere-Clark, of the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, B. 
_ ek 

Capt. Frank Schlatter, of the Portland 
(Ore.) fire department, gave a most inter- 
esting talk on first aid methods for logging 
camps. 

Capt. Schlatter, on invitation, taught the 
key men of the Booth-Kelly Lumber. Co., 
Eugene, Ore., in two 8-hour sessions of in- 
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, planta 
struction, many first aid methods. These 
key men have already imparted the knowl- 
edge gained to more than 2,500 men, wo- 
men and children, and the enthusiasm for 
the work still continues. — 

George Sypher, of the Western Operators 
Association labor clearing office, Seattle, 
made an address in which he urged the im- 
portance of each logger educating the men 
in his camps-to handle more than one job 
‘¢ occasion arises. This practice of per- 
mitting a man to understudy a more diffi- 
cult and better-paying job encouraged em- 
ployees and made them feel that their fu- 
ture was assured with the company, and 
they became permanent men, instead of cas- 
yal employees. He asked for encourage- 
ment of, and patience with, the young men 
who are new to the game, inasmuch as ex- 
perienced men are leaving the woods to take 
steadier, more congenial and more lucrative 
employment elsewhere. 

George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., 
recited the history of the development of 
logging machinery in an interesting paper. 


Report of Resolutions Committee 

In its report the resolutions committee sug- 
gested that the president appoint a committee 
consisting of one member of the executive com- 
mittee from each State to present and urge 
their congressmen for a sufficient appropria- 
tion to enable the Forest Products Laboratory 
to make proper studies in the utilization of 
western wood waste for pulp purposes. Sup- 
port of the forest schools was urged, it being 
suggested that endowments would be wel- 
comed. The congress went on record as op- 
posed to the transfer of the national forests 
to the Department of the Interior and support 
to the wire rope research of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was pledged. 
The training of woods foremen was com- 
mended. 

Because the Pacific Logging Congress deems 
it desirable for the Government to seek ways 
and means to utilize and conserve present tim- 
ber resources it was resolved that Congress 
be urged to make liberal appropriations to 
speed this fundamentally important research 
project to an early conclusion. 

It was urged that a suggested uniform code of 
logging donkey signals be adopted and put into 
immediate use within the territory represented 
by the membership and that individual members 
of the congress use their efforts toward the 
enactment of legislation that will legalize the 
standardization of this code. 

Appreciation was extended all who in any 
way had to do with the successful carrying 
out of the twentieth annual congress, includ- 
ing the officers, the guests and the trade press. 
A resolution of sympathy was extended Charles 
Murphy, superintendent Weed division, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., who was ill and his speedy 
recovery wished for. 


Election of Officers 


Lewis H. Mills, of the Tidewater Timber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was elected president, 
Archibald Whisnant was re-elected secre- 
tary, and the following executive commit- 
tee was named: 


Arizona—I. B. Koch, Arizona Lumber & 
Timber Co., Flagstaff. 


British Columbia—Goodwin Johnson, Capi- 
lano Timber Co. (Ltd.), North Vancouver; 
Robert J. Filberg, Comox Logging & Railway 
Co., Headquarters. 

California—C. L. Mullen, San Francisco; A. 
S. Murphy, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia; T. E. 
<saneen, Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susan- 
Ville, 

Idaho—E. J. Gaffney, Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d'Alene; E. C. MacGregor, 
Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise. 

Montana—Donald MacKenzie, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Greenough, Mont. 

Oregon—D. I. Stoddard, Oregon Lumber 
Co., Baker; C. H. Wheeler, C. H. Wheeler Co., 
Portland; O. R. Miller, Koster Products Co., 
Portland; A. A. Lausmann, East Side Logging 
Co., Portland. 

Washington—Roy F. Morse, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Longview; D. S. Denman, Crown _Wil- 
liamette Paper Co., Cathlamet; Walter J. Ryan, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; W. M. 





Leuthold, Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park; 
Paul E. Freydig, Charles R. McCormick Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle. 

Ex-Officio Executive Members—E. P. Blake, 
Sequim, Wash.; J. Donovan, Bellingham, 
Wash.; W. W. Peed, Eureka, Calif.; A. J. 
Hendry, Vancouver, B. C.; George W. Johnson, 
Seattle, Wash.; L. T. Murray, Tacoma, Wash.; 
D. E. Stewart, Portland, Ore.; Minot Davis, 
aa Wash.; R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend, 

ash, 


PINE OPERATING DIVISION 


Because of the fact that when sessions of 
Pacific Logging Congress are held in the 
fir district many discussions are not applic- 
able to logging in the pine districts where 
the timber is of smaller, lighter stands, and 
where different methods of operating are 
in ‘use, the discussions are likely to be of 
little interest to the pine loggers. There- 
fore, in arranging the progrom for this year’s 
congress it was decided to have separate pine 
logging sessions on two afternoons. 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the 
pine division of the program was held in 
the Venetian Room of the Olympic Hotel, 
with A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., presiding. This program was divided 
into three divisions. 
The principal speaker 
under the first divi- 
sion was Lloyd 
Crosby, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., 
whose subject was 


“Opening Up a Pine 
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Operation.” Mr. 
Crosby has spent the 
last year and a half 
in opening up a new 
Pondosa pine opera- ET 
tion and he used this : 
as a basis for his 
address, assuming, as 
he said, a tract with 
160,000 acres of Pondosa pine in the southern 
Oregon district. It is based on an average out- 
put of 600,000 feet of logs a day. He de- 
put of 600,000 feet of logs a doy. He de- 
scribed the engineering methods, the use of 
maps in laying out main line roads, laying out 
branch line roads, and spurs. He described 
the grades and curves, kinds of rail ballast 
etc. He stressed proper and adequate switch- 
ing facilities, saying that transportation is 
one of the major points of operation. 


He said that $8.56 is an average pine log- 
ging cost of seven important operations in 
the southern Oregon district. Size and num- 
ber of camps were discussed, and how far 
it is profitable to haul men to work rather 
than move a smaller camp frequently. The 
discussion on this subject brought out cost 
data and success in logging tree lengths and 
logging short logs. The necessity for con- 
tour maps was discussed and it was argued 
that success depends largely on the type of 
country. 

In the second division, Tom E. Jackson, 
of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., Susan- 
ville, Calif., acted as chairman. Mr. Jackson 
said that annually there are new develop- 
ments in logging, and that at the present 








. ALLEN, 
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time in pine logging the “Caterpillar” seemed 
to occupy the center of the stage. 

A very practical paper was delivered by 
Don McKenzie, of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Greenough, Mont. The subject 
of this paper was, ‘{Hydraulic Arches vs. Fair 
Lead Arches.” In attempting to put the re- 
suits of Mr. McKenzie’s experience m a few 
words it might be said that fair lead wheels 
are most economical to a distance of 1,500 
feet, but beyond that hydraulic arches are 
money savers because of larger loads that 
may be hauled. 

Cables and chutes came up for some dis- 
cussion, which was started by E. J. Gaffney, 
of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. The discussion brought out 
that many operators are abandoning their 
chutes and this is made possible by develop- 
ments in logging with “Caterpillar” tractors. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON—PINE 
SESSION 

The Thursday afternoon session of the 
pine division of the congress was held in 
the lounge of the Olympic Hotel, Norman 
Jacobsen of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association acting as chairman. 
The subject of “Time Studies” was covered 
in a paper by Myron Krueger, of University 
of California forestry school. In the ab- 
sence of Mr. Krueger the paper was read 
by Emanuel Fritz, of the same institution. 

Considerable discussion followed this pa- 
per. 

At this point discussions were set aside 
for awhile in order to aliow the members 
to view moving pictures, depicting “Cater- 
pillar” logging. One of the interesting pic- 
tures to these loggers was of operations of 
Lorenz company in the Klamath Falls dis- 
trict. Here the logging superintendent, Fred 
Maddigan, has borrowed some of tthe meth- 
ods of the fir loggers of the’ Northwest, and 
is logging tree length logs, hauiing them in 
with disconnected trucks, which are loaded 
by the use of a crane, and are yarded with 
“Caterpillars” and fair lead wheels. 


Following the pictures, W. H. Gibbons, of 
the Forest Service, Portland, gave a paper 
which was the result of a time study to 
determine the size of timber to be logged. 
This study was to apply to selective cutting 
of western pine forest timber, and to deter- 
mine the cost of logging and milling trees of 
different sizes and value of product. 

A study was made on the properties of 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 

Mr. Gibbons in a very excellent paper il- 
lustrated with large charts showing individ- 
ua! costs, went into great detail regarding 
the careful way that studies were made. 
Getting down to the sum total it showed 
that so far as this particular operation was 
concerned, as far as a time study could be 
considered typical, there was no profit or 
balance for stumpage in logging trees from 
10 to 15 inches inclusive, this measurement 
being diameter breast high. 

The best method for showing a profit 
would therefore be to leave the trees 15 
inches and under in the woods. 

In the Idaho territory the Clearwater Tim- 
ber Co. at Lewiston has been making a 
time study on tthe size of trees to cut, but 
it is not yet ready to give out the results 
of its study on this subject. 


Slash Disposal in Pine 


Under the subject of slash disposal in 
pine, C. L. Billings, of the Clearwater Tim- 
ber Co., Lewiston, Idaho, told of experi- 
ments being carried on at the University 
of Idaho with a Hauck torch. He said that 
experiments so far would indicate that this 
torch has great possibilities, and might make 
it possible to burn brush piles afiter the snow- 
fall in the Idaho white pine district. This 
would indeed be quite helpful and quite revo- 
lutionary in the matter of slash disposal in 
that territory. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., of Susan- 
ville and Hilt, Calif., has been making ex- 
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periments in slash disposal with the par- 
ticular idea of protection of the new forests. 
Herman Beauman, logging superintendent of 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., delivered a pa- 
per on this subject of protection of the new 
forests. This subject is particularly impor- 
tant for sustained yield operation. Mr. Beau- 
man described the method and experiences 
of Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., which has 
discarded the idea of piling and burning 
brush. This company, instead, is using the 
general plan of fire lanes. These fire lanes 
are established by cutting the entire logged- 
off area into blocks. Fire lanes are, as well 
as possible, fire-proofed, and the company 
is going ahead to fall all snags in the area. 
Good roads are. kept wp and “Caterpillar” 
trails are kept open. Patrols and lookouts 
are maintained. The debris is just scattered 
over the ground and left. The Fruit Grow- 
ers Supply Co. believes this is much better 
protection in the new forests and costs con- 
siderably less than piling and burning. 

In the Bend district, J. H. Meister, man- 
ager of the logging department, said that 
this company pursued a less elaborate plan 
than the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. It has 
not for many years piled or burned any 
brush, but leaves it on the ground as it 
falls, to rot. Roads and trails, lookouts and 
patrolmen are depended upon and the spirit 
of fire prevention and fire protection is in- 
stilled into the entire organization. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet of the Pacific Log- 
ging Congress was held Thursday evening 
in the Spanish Ballroom of the Olympic 
Hotel. 

Web Vinnedge was toastmaster, and he 
had earned this honor on two counts—nat- 
urally as president of the Pacific Logging 
Congress for the last two years he would 
be toastmaster at the banquet—and in ad- 
dition to that he has earned it from the repu- 
tation he has gained as the most eloquent 
speaker among Pacific coast loggers. 

The big ballroom was arranged with a 
stage in the center on one side, and on the 
opposite side facing the stage was the long 
speaker’s table raised to a level with the 
stage. The entertainment on the stage 
was high class, featuring Fanchon & Marco 
Review and good music. S. P. Moore ren- 
dered in an able manner a solo on an Atkins 
saw. The Forest Club members added much 
to the entertainment of the occasion with 
their songs and yells. : 

One unique feature of the program was 
that there was only one speaker of the even- 
ing. Before introducing the speaker Toast- 
master Vinnedge introduced a few of the 
guests that were at the speaker’s table, 
among whom were A. P. Earling of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Co., W. G. Coleman, vice president of the 
Northern Pacific, L. C. Gilman, vice pres- 
ident of the Great Northern, A. A. Murphy, 
assistant to the president of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, W. H. Gibbons, manager of 
the Logging Underwriting & Inspection As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Vinnedge in introducing Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern Railroad 
Co., as the speaker of the evening, took oc- 
casion to pay a glowing tribute to the late 
James J. Hill, known as the “Empire 
Builder,’ and formerly president of the 
Great Northern. 

In his address President Budd stated that 
railroading is only a start for loggers, as 
after they get their railroads built they had 
to get out the logs and load them on to the 
railroad. However, Mr. Budd showed a 
keen knowledge of many of the fine points 
of the industry. One thing that he particu- 
larly called attention to was the publicity 
often unduly given to so called forest fires, 
which, while relatively of little importance 
as far as damage to timber is concerned, 
are played up in the papers and copied 
throughout the country, thus actually causing 


a grea: loss to the Northwest as they keep ° 


many people from visiting the district dur- 
ing the summer. He was of the opinion 
that alarming reports of so called forest fires 
do a great injury to the entire Northwest. 

He was keenly alive to the importance of 
the perpetuation of the forests and the neces- 
sity for it if many western communities are 
to survive and flourish, and advocated the 
education of the public to the realization of 
the importance of perpetuation and the neces- 
sity for tax reform if it is to be achieved. 

Regarding business conditions, Mr. Budd 
painted an optimistic picture of the condi- 
tions of the middle western States, or some- 
times known as the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley. He stated that the farmers have been 
enjoying much better conditions and that 
their purchasing power is increasing. This 
is notwithstanding the fact that they have 
had a season that was much too dry. He said 
that more grain has been stored this year 
than ever before, but unfortunately it was 


largely stored in metal tanks instead of 
wooden granaries. 
Mr. Budd forecast a great industrial 


growth for the Pacific Northwest, and spoke 
of the advantages of building railroad equip- 
ment in this district. The more equipment 
built in this district the more tendency there 
will be to use a greater proportion of wood 
in cars. He stated that there is a definite 
trend among all railroads from the all-steel 
freight cars to a combination of wood and 
steel, and that this was particularly notice- 
able in case of coal cars, which many roads 
had built entirely of steel for a number 
of years. 

During the early part of the evening the 
ladies in attendance at the congress were 
entertained with a dinner and bridge party, 
which was followed by a dance in the Junior 
Ballroom following the banquet, where the 
men joined the ladies. This entertainment 
was provided by W. F. Richardson, man- 
ager of the Seattle branch of the John A. 
Roebling Sons Co., manufacturer of wire 
rope. 

FOREST SCHOOL BANQUET 


An added attraction at the twentieth an- 
nual session of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress was the banquet held here Wednes- 
day evening in the Marine Room of the 
Olympic Hotel. The banquet was given 
under the auspices of the forest schools of 
the Pacific coast, and all attendants at the 
Pacific Logging Congress were invited. 

The forestry schools of the Pacific coast 
territory and the Pacific Logging Congress 
have been intimately associated since the 
beginning of the congress, twenty years ago. 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder, of the college 
of forestry, University of Washingiton, was 
toastmaster. 

Prof. E. T. Clark, of the forestry school 
of the University of Washington sketched 
a brief history of how the logging engineer- 
ing department was started in the forestry 
schools. He accredited Frank Lamb, of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., as having coined the name 
“logging engineer” at the initial Pacific Log- 
ging Congress in 1909, when Mr. Lamb 
said there was a real need for the techni- 
cally trained logger. The first teacher in 
this department was Prof. E. T. Andrews, 
University of Washington. In 1911 Prof. 
Clark was given the job of organizing the 
department of logging engineering. During 
the following swmmer he visited the camps, 
attempting to learn some of the needs of 
the loggers in the way of ‘trained personnel. 
That fall he organized a curriculum, and 
about this same time Dean Peavey, of the 
Oregon State College, organized similar work 
at Corvallis. Shortly thereafter other west- 
ern State colleges took up the same sort 
of work. 

Dean George W. Peavey told of the view- 
point of forest schools. He pointed out the 
evolution the industry has gone through dur- 
ing the last thirty years, and stated that 
the lumber and logging industry must take 









its place alongside of other industries jn the 
technical development of its personnel. 

Nei! Jamison, of the Sauk River Lumber 
Co., a man who has a staff made up largely 
of forest school graduates, spoke on the syb- 
ject from the viewpoint of the operator. Mr 
Jamison tock the stand that the viewpoint 
of the operator depends on whether he has 
employed trained men or not. He said the 
man who has been fortunate enough to 
employ forestry school graduates realizes the 
advantage of having an educated engineer 
on the job, because modern conditions de- 
mand trained experts. 

From the standpoint of the graduate, there 
were two speakers, the first from Oregon — 
Paul Freydig. of Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., who was pointed out as a for- 
estry school graduate who has been suc- 
cessful as a practical operator. 

R. W. Vinnedge, president of the Pacific 
Logging Congress, expressed his interest in 
the ideals, design and purpose of the for- 
estry school. 

Prof. Cook, of the University of Montana, 
told what the forestry schools can and shoud 
do for the industry. 


Points to Need of Research Laboratories 


Bror Grondal, of the University of Wash- 
ington forestry school, outlined what this 
forestry school has been doing in its en- 
deavor to aid the industry, not only in teach- 
ing, which of course, is primarily the job 
of the forestry school, but also in the dis- 
semination of information and research work 
for the industry. Prof. Grondal sounded 
one note that is readily recognized; namely, 
that there is a crying need for regional re- 
search laboratories and facilities for making 
regional studies in the industry. 

Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of the University 
of California forestry school, described the 
situation in California. He, as others, ex- 
pressed the thought that the lumber industry 
has not put enough into the forestry schools, 
such as other engineering industries and 
organizations have done. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, spoke 
emphatically of the tremendous importance 
of research work to the lumber industry, and 
therefore, of this part of the work of the 
forestry school. 

E. T. Allen, chief forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, made 
a few pertinent remarks. 

Perhaps more interest was centered in the 
talk made by Prof. C. H. Guise, of Cornell 
University, who is making a study of forest 
schools of the United States under the direc- 
tion of a committee financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

In speaking of the evolution of these 
schools and the progress and growth that 
has come gbout, he told of a professor in 
one of the earlier forestry schools, who on 
many occasions came to his classes in the 
morning not having prepared the lecture that 
he should have. The professor would then 
address his class something as follows: “Gen- 
tlemen, circumstances over which I have no 
control, prevented the preparation of my lec- 
ture for this morning’s class. I will, therefore. 
read to you from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.” 

Closing the program Dean Winkenwerder 
called on G. M. Cornwall, of Portland, as 
one of the founders of the Pacific Logging 
Congress, and whom Dean Winkenwerder 
spoke of as the father of the logging engi- 
neer. Mr. Cornwall, relating one ci his 
famous Scotch stories, then spoke of what 
he termed his present hobby, the idea of so 
constructing box cars that the tops of these 
cars may be lifted off and lumber quickly and 
cheaply loaded in unit packages of perhaps 200 
feet. Then when the car reaches the retailer it 


may be just as easily unloaded and eventually 
loaded on to trucks still in unit packages to be 
delivered to the user. Mr. Cornwall estimates 
that apparently this would save to the industry 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually in cost. 
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Nov. 5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- Nov. 18-22—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, Jan. 28-30, 1930—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
 eiation, Advertising Advisory Committee, Con- Portland, Ore. Twenty-second semiannual bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottum- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. meeting of board of directors. wa, Iowa. Annual, 


Nov. 5-—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Club, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, L. 

Nov. 5—Alabama-West Florida Mill Managers’ 
Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Quarterly meeting. 

Nov. 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

Nov. 7—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Merchant Hotel, Moberly, Mo. Annual. 
Nov. 7-8—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 

Pennsylvania Hotel, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Semiannual. 
Nov. 7-9—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual, 

Nov. 8—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Brevoort Hotel, Chicago. Fall 
quarterly meeting. 

Nov. 8—Central Missouri Association of Retail 


Lumber Dealers, Bothwell Hotel, Sedalia, Mo. 
Annual. 

Nov. 8—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Fall meeting. 

Nov. 12—Louisville Hardwood Club, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

13—New York Lumber Trade Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City. Annual. 

13—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

13-14—Southern Sash Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 

Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 14-16—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Association, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Annual, 

Nov. 15—Texas Forestry Association, Beaumont, 
Tex. 


Nov. 15-16—West Texas Lumbermen’s Association, 
San Angelo, Tex. Annual, 

Nov. 16—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont, Tex. 


Nov. 20-21—Georgia Lumber, Millwork & Building 


Material Dealers’ Association, Henry Grady 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

Nov. 22—Millwork Institute of California, Hotel 
Oakland, Oakland, Calif. Annual. 


Nov. 23—Southern Section, Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Alvarado Hotel, Al- 
buquerque, N. M 

Dec. 4—Conference of Technical Representatives 
of Regional Associations and National Lumber 
Manuacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. e 

Dec. 4-5—West Virginia Commercial Forestry Con- 
ference, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dec. 7—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lake Charles, La. 

Dec. 11-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
eiation Trade Extension Committee and Board 
of Directors (also Southern Pine Association 
Subscribers), Hot Springs, Ark. 


Jan. 14-15, 1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Supply Association, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual, 

Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 
Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 22-24, 1930-—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen's 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Hotel and Convention Hall, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Feb. 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An- 
nual. 

Feb. 11-13, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, Va. Annual, . 

Feb. 18-20, 1930—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
een, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 19-20, 1930—-National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—Lumbermen’s 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 


Association of 


Tenn, 
May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 





Alabama-Florida Quarterly 

_ BirmincHaM, ALA., Oct. 28:—Announcement 
is made by John F. Andrews, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Alabama-West Florida Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, this city, that the ‘third 
quarterly meeting of the organization will be 
held at the Jefferson Davis Hotel in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., on Tuesday, Nov. 5, beginning 
at 10 a. m. A program of unusual interest to 
members is to be presented, and matters of 
great importance to the southern pine industry 
are to be discussed. Every member mill is 
urged to have at least one representative 
present. 


Southern Sash-Door-Millwork Annual 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 28.—Officials of the 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this city, announce that 
the annual meeting of the organization will 
be held here on Nov. 14 at the Ansley Hotel. 
The annual meeting of the board of directors 
will be held on the preceding day, also at the 
Ansley Hotel, at which time the directors will 
make up the program for the annual meeting 
and prepare for presentation to the membership 
a new plan of operation or of future activities 
of the association. 


SESS 242248: 


Plans for Coopers’ Semiannual 


_Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—The general_ses- 
sion of the convention of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America at Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 5-7, will be held on the 
second day instead of the last day, as hereto- 
fore, and a buffet luncheon will be served 
then. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, manager of the 
trade association department, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., will 
speak on “Charting the Course for Trade As- 
sociations” at this session. 

The grade rules committee’s tight cooperage 
and slack cooperage groups will meet on the 
morning of the first day of the convention. 
This will be followed by a meeting of the 
tight barrel group, which will discuss this 


subject: “Has the decline in tight barrels been 
influenced by careless manufacturing methods 
and by poor trade practice?” Other groups 
will have vital discussions as follows. Slack 
cooperage branch: “Is intelligent co-operation 
or capital merger preferable in overplanted in- 
dustries?”; tight stave and heading group: 
Are we using available association facilities 
for securing statistics that will help us trade 
intelligently ?;” slack coopers’ group: “Are we 
loyal to the slack barrel, and are we consis- 
tently doing our best to increase its use?;” 
joint meeting tight and slack coopers: “What 
is the relation between duplication of sales 
efforts and market prices and what is the 
remedy?;” and the entire tight cooperage 
branch: “Tight cooperage simplification—Do 
we realize its value? Are we supporting it?” 
At the last named meeting, R. W. Rush, chair- 
man of the tight cooperage simplification com- 
mittee, and W. E. Braithwaite, division of sim- 
plified practice, Department of Commerce, will 
speak, 

The association’s annual banquet will be held 
on the second evening of the convention. 


To Urge Standard River Channels 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 29—The Mississippi 

* Valley Association, which will hold its annual 
convention here on Nov. 11 and 12, is expected 

to adopt an aggressive program urging the 


completion of standard 9-foot channels for most . 


of the Mississippi River systems, in which the 
members are said to be encouraged by the 
favorable attitude of President Hoover toward 
the improvement of waterways in the middle 
West and South. ' 

Under the association’s program, the. chan- 
nels would be deepened along the Mississippi 
River to St. Paul and Minneapolis; Missouri 
River to Yankton, S. D., and beyond; Tennes- 
see River to Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Alabama-Coosa River from Mobile, Ala., to 
Rome, Ga., and the Kanawha River from its 
junction with the Ohio River to the coal fields 
of West Virginia. 


Southwest Hardwood Club 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 28.—The regular 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club will be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt here at noon, Tuesday, Nov. 5. An- 
nouncements have been sent out by Secretary 
George Schaad. 


Southern Cypress Semiannual 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 28.—Announcement 
is made by J. R. Black, secretary of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, that 
the semiannual meeting of the organization will 
be held on Nov. 13 at the Mason Hotel, this 


city. Samaeaeeaaaeans 


Millwork Institute of California 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Oct. 26.—The annual 
meeting! of the Millwork Institute of California 
will be held Nov. 22 at the Hotel Oakland, in 
Oakland, Calif., according to announcement 
made this week by H. T. Didesch, managing 
director. Prior to the general meeting, the 
board of directors will hold an all-day session 
on Nov. 21. The announcement states that a 
comprehensive program of new activities will 
be presented and there will be an exposition 
and discussion of the changes made in the 
revised edition of the “Standard Sash & Door 
Schedules (No. 129).” There will also be a 
review of the “Accredited Standards.” An 
informal stag banquet will be staged Friday 
evening, which the delegates “will find just 
the right kind of preparation for the California- 
Stanford game on Saturday.” 


Wholesale Hardwood Quarterly 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 28.—The North- 
ern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 
with headquarters in this city, announces that 
the fall quarterly meeting will be held on Nov. 
8 at the Brevoort Hotel, Chicago. Attention 
is called to the fact that on the day following 
the meeting the Wisconsin-Chicago football 
game will be held, which should be an added 
incentive for coming to Chicago. 
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New Or.EANS, Oct. 
“The logging end 
is the main end of the 
game for a mill can not 
produce unless it has 
logs to produce with, 
and it is up to us men 
to see that our respec- 
tive plants are kept in 
logs, at the least pos- 
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sible cost commensu- 
rate with proper han- 
dling.” This was the 
tenor of the opening 


J. D. KEYS, address of President J. 
Riderwood, Ala.; F. Woods, of the Wier 
First Vice President Long Leaf Lumber Co., 


Wiergate, Tex., at the 
first session of the nineteenth annual convention 
of the Southern Logging Association here last 
Tuesday morning. [Note: A telegraphic report 
of the first two days appeared on page 57 of the 


Oct. 26 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor.}] In summing up the high points sched- 
uled for discussion in the convention, Presi- 


dent Woods said in part: 


Cost, of necessity, is a most important sub- 
ject, one that has been dealt with at every 
meeting of this association, but it is 
my opinion that costs, in some cases, have 
been worked for at the expense of the final 
return. The proper cutting and han- 


dling of timber to get the most return out of 
the log is one subject that has been brought 
forcibly home to me on our own operation. 

Following the president’s address, Seeretary- 
Treasurer James Boyd, New Orleans, gave a 
brief resume of the many changes in methods 
of logging since the establishment of the South- 
ern Logging Association in 1910. He stressed 
the modern mechanical aids that, with the 
advent of good roads, have changed logging 
operations in many ways. 

Notwithstanding the changes that have 
taken place, said Secretary Boyd, the princi- 
ples that form the basis of logging operations 
have not changed. The work is just as hard, 
requires as much skill to be exerted, and as 
much watchful care as it ever did. Our as- 
sociation has demonstrated its usefulness in 
the years of its activity. 

The financial report showed the organization 
in a healthy condition. 

Operation of Gasoline Power Saw 

Successful operation of a gasoline power 
saw was next described by J. R. Carr, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., who was 
next speaker. 

Back in 1917 I tried a power saw, he said, 
but when it wore out I did not replace it. 
Several years later I tried others. One type 
worked good when demonstrated, but after 
several were bought and taken to the woods 
they were unsatisfactory. 

When the saw now being used was brought 
to me I had no confidence in it. The saw 
man came into the woods with it and stayed 
40 days; afterward the crew gave it a 30-day 
test. It seemed to work out and we bought 
several. I can recommend the type used. We 
save eight inches of butt on every tree and 
don’t make splinters, which means a great 
saving. The saw cuts so fast it eliminates 
splinters. An added advantage is that it gives 
you another way of doing something. The 
good saw hands are not always working and 
when you have to put on green men it means 
spoilage. Low stumps make easier skidding. 
Most buyers of cut-over land don’t stump and 
the ground level stumps make easier plowing 
and this should add a dollar or two value to 
the acre. With a worth while tree saw on 
the job you can handle the organization better. 
It costs us more but we expect in time to 
meet the old actual saw cost and still have 
the gains of the new tree saw. . 

Answering questions, said: 


Mr. CARR Used 


only for sawing down; can use green crew 
labor for cutting up which only needs a few 
days training. No trouble with breaking in 
the saw crew. Can cut with three men but 
five are best, three to handle saw, one to peg 
and one to watch. Can cut from 175 to 200 
trees a day when have no interruptions. 
PHIL RoGers, of Eastman, Gardiner & 
who was present during the discussion, satfd: 
The tree saw used is of greatest advantage 
in small timber. The cutting costs run 58 
cents of which 25 cents is to cut down only. 
His company pays $3 to $4 a day for labor. 
The average cost for everything is 89 cents, 
this in pine. No trouble with saw breaking. 
Only takes a minute to replace a rivet. The 
woods crew (with the power saw) can cut a 

40-inch tree in 2% minutes. 
Mr. Carr further said: S. J. 
February 


our camp during 
demonstrating 


cm, 


Bens came to 
of this year with 
the proposition, the Beaver 
chain saw. 

We have using these saws since that 
time, gradually training men and working out 
the old system of “flat heads.” For the last 
three or four months we have used the tree 
saw practically altogether. 

The cost of sawing so far has been between 
25 and 30 cents a thousand, higher than under 
the old flat head system. But we hope to pull 
this cost down as various details are worked 
out, and will mean saving of expense. 

We are using these machines for felling 
timber, and the trees are cut up by using the 
old cross-cut saw. We figure a saving in 
timber of approximately 10,000 feet in a day’s 


been 


work, by the use of these machines. Our 
stump average formerly was from 12 to 14 
inches, while it is now three to four inches. 


We find that a very neat stump can be cut 
with this tree saw, there being no spurs or 
splits on the butt of the tree. 


Following the discussion a demonstration of 
the Beaver gasoline power chain saw was made 
in the convention hall. Sections of trees had 
been brought in and a crew from the Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. operation operated the saw. 
Motion pictures, taken on the operation were 
also shown. 


On Contract Logging 


A paper on contract logging, prepared by 
John T. Carroll, contractor for the Fisher 
Lumber Corporation at Wisner, La., was read 
by Secretary Boyd. After pointing out that 
the selection of a reliable contractor took the 
logging burden from the shoulders of the 
lumber company, he said in part: 

One reason a mill company can contract its 
logging cheaper than it can do it itself is that 
you can not run a log job and get by on 
the same working hours and conditions that 
you can in your sawmill. If the mill is doing 
its own logging the man in the woods wants 
to go to work when the man at the mill does 
and also wants to quit at the same hour. 
When a contractor who has the logging jobs 
hires a man, there is no question asked about 
the hours for he knows he will have to ball 
the jack and get up the rope. 


The advantages of using a logging contrac-, 
tor, according to George W. McAfee, of the 


Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., Pelahatchie, 
Miss., are: 


A small contractor whose services can be 
picked up and dropped for fill in work as 
needed, and who has two to five teams or 


trucks has much less trouble in a community 
than an outside corporation in getting out 
timber from small scattered tracts. Mr. Mc- 
Afee is logging in five counties now, and ex- 
pects to add two more soon. Tries to do all 
logging with his own equipment, but when he 
gets notices of timber rights expiring thinks 
it cheaper and better to hire a man to go after 
it. Men (laborers) expect less from a con- 
tractor. When bad weather is at hand and a 
timber notice comes in a contractor can be 
appreciated. Disadvantages are that when a 
contractor is cutting his way out the superin- 
tendent gets less co-operation; less safety. 





ee 


Southern Loggers Compare Costs 
Reforestation, Railroad Building, Power Tree Falling, My 


The contractor cuts high stumps and low tops: 
gets less efficiency and the superintendent 
must see that contractor makes money or he 
won't co-operate. The contractor 
come to foremen’s meetings. 


Mr. MCAFEE said he banked some logs in the 
winter because working in the flats he experj. 
ences overflows that sometimes hold up things 
for 60 days. We need, he said, a compromise 
between the team and skidder. Trucks are not 
good unless there is a long haul. Two miles is 
too far for mules and not far enough for 
trucks. He contracts at 75 cents a thousand per 
mile, which includes from stump to track. 
Doesn’t like to use a truck under 3 miles. The 
company cuts and sends a man to pick the 
road for hauling. A man working 10 hours 
makes a $15 a day gross; adds 25 percent 
for each quarter over the mile to three miles, 
A contractor may be satisfied with less than a 
foreman’s pay. Contractor doesn’t have dam- 
age suits or trespass proceedings. Contractors 
pay 26 percent insurance; carry anything in 
block cut by the company. Will log a 500,000- 
foot a year mill from nothing to 10 miles out. 

D. R. Durant, Swift-Hunter Co., Atmore, 
Ala.: Works combination of team and truck; 
balances out teams to bunch to a point to 
keep the trucks running. Pays $2.50 average, 

Contracting Railroad and Road Crews 
Speaking on contracting steel gangs, grad. 
ing crews and teams, W. C. Cooper, of the 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala., 
said in part: If a man knows anything about 
the work he pays $3; if not, he pays $2.50: 
uses two teams to a sieve; two deckers; bor- 
rows as close and wastes as close as possible: 
contract price 18 cents; have some rock but 
basis dirt; cuts run 1 to 25 feet; with 18 feet 
deepest lately; works 13 teams and use 13 
men and crews; vary with right of way. In 
cuts has 20-foot right 
of way. Not in much 
gumbo. Uses no dump- 
ers or setters as men 
can do work; uses slips 
in light work up to 5 
or 6 feet and cuts to 
10 feet; plows first. 
does the grubbing for 


does not 
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right-of-way and in re- 
turn the _ contractors 
give the first foot of 
grade. Grading cost 18 
cents per cubic yard. 
J. D. Keys, Jackson 
Lumber Co., said: Costs 
run nearly $1,000 a 
mile. Figures cover all 
He grades 40 miles a year; uses 30 


tracks. 
to 40 miles. 


Finds Contract Work Cheaper 

On the same subject W. D. Battey, of J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., said: 
For the last 18 or 20 years thas been contract- 
ing on grading, pulling and relaying. Finds 
it cheaper. Has had same contractor for 20 
years and has no investment in stock, ma- 
chinery etc. Thinks contractor gets better 
labor results than a foreman; gives logging 
superintendent more time for other work. 
Shifts to contractor personal injury claims 
where company would be subject to large dam- 
age suits. Finds it a relief to be free of the 
work. Section crews build 59 miles a year 
and keep tracks up. Spur tracks for skidders 
cost $550 a mile and main skidder line (spurs) 
cost $1,050 a mile. 

The cost of railroad per 
was: 80.6 cents in 1924; 
in 1926; 82.5 in 1927; 70.0 in 1928; and 77.0 
to date in 1929. This cost includes ties, 
spikes, bolts, the contracted work, and all ma- 


1,000 feet, b. m., 
84.5 in 1925; 83.7 
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terial—everything but engine and crew. Con- 
tracts for ties delivered at 11 cents. 

Pp. R. Camp, of Camp Manufacturing Co., Cox- 
neath, Va., said: Uses a Bell machine; uses 
force labor; cost 5 cents a yard for steel in 
running yard; runs 4% to 5 cents a yard on 
fairly level country after the right-of-way is 
cut down. This doesn’t include wages of en- 
gineer or fireman, or coal; has 12 to 13 men 
to put steel down. Pays $1.75 to $2.25 and 
yses a 50- to 60-pound rail. 

E. W. BrYANT, Tatum Lumber Co., Hatties- 
purg, Miss., said: It is cheaper to lay good 
track; may pay more for track but keeps 
engine off the ties; runs trains like clockwork; 
spikes every other tie, three at joint on spurs, 
and main line full. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


‘Railroading in gumbo is quite a problem 
and one which has cost lumber companies 
much money and logging men many restless 
nights,” said U. Z. Youngblood, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex., in a paper 
on that subject read for him by Secretary 
Boyd. Continuing, he said: 

The first thing we look for in locating a main 
line route is drainage, as a well drained road- 
bed is more easily and cheaply maintained than 
one poorly drained. When route is definitely 
established and right-of-way cleared we lay the 
track where grade is to be made, then haul dirt 
on cars and raise track as high as necessary, 
putting not less than 24 inches of dirt over the 
gumbo. Where fill is to be high we build it out 
of gumbo to within about two feet of top then 
lay track and haul dirt to finish the fill. Where 
it is necessary to make a cut we remove the 
gumbo two feet or more below grade, lay track 
and haul dirt and build up the same as if no 
cut had been made. This may look expensive 
at first glance, and is, 
but it is cheaper in the 
end than building 
roadbed out of gumbo. 

On account of the 
short life of spur 
tracks we can not af- 
ford to spend money 
in preparation that is 
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spent on main line 
roadbed. Experience 
has taught us that 


poling track in gumbo 
does not pay. We use 
brush instead of poles, 
laying the brush 
lengthwise on roadbed 





before track is put 
down. This can be done in cuts as well as 
on fills. Care should be taken to see that 


brush is so laid as to prevent even joints in 
order that the ttrack will have even bearing. 
In laying brush, we put the butts toward main 
line so steel gang has no difficulty in mount- 
ing them when putting track down. 

A short general discussion followed the con- 
clusion of the paper.. Many loggers said they 
had little gumbo at present. 

_ A re-opening of the discussion on contract- 
ing grading crews, steel gangs and teams fol- 
lowed Mr. Youngblood’s paper, with W. D. 
Bailey taking the. floor again. In response to 
questions he said he tried out several years and 
found contracting cheaper, as contractor gets 
more work out of labor. 

Grading With Drag Line 

In speaking on “Grading With Drag Line 
Equipment,” W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La., said 
In part: 


Recently he had 20 miles of main line to 
build with 30 miles to come later. He went up 
into Mississippi and saw a machine working; 
bought one, and it has cut costs; can use ma- 
chine in swamp with 16-foot mat, goes right 
on; hasn’t had to use one yet but has it ready, 
too dry; tried out in a wet section, used poles; 
weighs 20 tons. 

Answering questions, he said: On a 17-foot 
cut, cost 7 cents a yard; on main line runs 
10,000 yards to mile, track to stand 10 years; 
charged depreciation $20 per day; pays men 
$5 and $3 (2 men); mules worth $6.50 a day; 
it pays to take a team behind machine to level 
off; uses Fresno scraper; doesn’t 2-way dirt, 
throws out and gathers up; machine can han- 
dle 750 yards a day; rain doesn’t stop and can 
rig with lights and go at night; likes to grade 
this year and steel the next. 


General remarks here indicated some men 
leave good timber and cut just ahead of steel. 
On spurs, timber is cut because crews are 
right in on it. 

GEO. W. McAFEE said: Still believes in the 
machine; does double maintenance first year; 
some men figure getting 2 rails per man behind 
teams but on fills will fall to %-rail if prop- 
erly surfaced and drained. He recently had a 
piece he figured to cost $1,000 with drag line; 
tried contractor at cost of $3,300; still thinks 
dragline would have been $1000; maintenance 
would have been $2,500 behind drag line and 
$1,500 for teams; dragline settles two years 
and then no difference from team; thinks a 
team behind the machine good; has had ma- 
chine three years. 


L. R. Guuuey, of Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Natalbany, La., said: Has trouble with track 
built right behind dragline, but thinks low cost 
of machine work makes it better; grade should 
be taken care of behind machine either with 
team or by hand; in cuts and fills of 14-foot 
costs 5 to 8 cents; finds machine very handy 
as it takes up gravel; cleans out pond; unloads 
coal; transfer timbers; machine maintenance 
and depreciation included in the 5 to 8 cents. 


Stockholders and managements want the 
cheapest logs they can get and the improved 
methods used today are needed, said D. R. 
Durant, of Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, 
Ala., in speaking on “Animals vs. Machinery 
in Logging.” He said in part: 

Last year at the convention I talked of put- 
ting oxen out, and when I got back I found a 
Caterpillar truck waiting for me; have cut down 
to seven hauling (mule) teams and one tractor; 
cost sheets are not down, but thinks tractor 
kept them from going up; oxen wouldn’t have 
handled proposition; Caterpillars will pull log 
wagon 1000 feet a load. Caterpillar “60” rather 
large to get around in woods; likes the “30” 
best; uses 8-wheel wagon and tractor on long 
haul; small tractor good in mud, going in where 
mule can’t go and can’t handle as much; runs 
them 8 months and overhauls; in mud, just 
keep going and move on if starts to dig in. 


E. V. Nasu, of Lamar Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, La., next spoke briefly on experiences in 
overhead skidding in the Pearl River bottoms. 

Devised Quick Moving Equipment 

Secretary Boyd then read a paper prepared 
by V. E. Landry, of Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Co., Lutcher, La., which said in part: 

The company (in 1923) decided to go back 


over its swamps to get out gum timber. This 
timber averaged only 6,500 feet and a quick 


moving machine was necessary, also because . 


all spar trees were logged out a stationary per- 
manent rigged spar was needed. We had built 
a self-propelling overhead skidder with perma- 
nent rig spar on front end of machine and this, 
—— with the self-propelling;, feature, en- 
ables us to move the machine and make a new 
set in 15 minutes. We have two of these ma- 
chines in operation. The logs are landed at 
the side of the railroad track and the loader 
takes care of all the loading for both machines. 


Use of Caterpillar tractors in logging was 
strongly endorsed by J. D. Keys, of E. E. 


Jackson Lumber Co., 
Riderwood, Ala., in 
speaking on this sub- 
ject. 

I am using three 
Caterpillar tractors 
of the five-ton thirty 
type, in connection 
with teams and like 
them very much as I 
find that they are a 
great help to the 
teams, going into the 
bad places and han- FR 
dling the big timber. 
My logging is in a 
very rough and hilly 
country, and we also 
have “reed brakes” and swamps. Formerly we 
used 80 head of mules and logged 150,000 feet a 
day. After buying the three Caterpillars I 
reduced the number of mules to forty and am 
still getting just as much scale. Also, since 
putting the Caterpillars in use, I have reduced 
my logging costs about one-third. Has three 
grades that run 20 percent; puts Caterpillars 
at these grades; mules have learned and stop 
at bottom of hills and look at Caterpillars. 


Following Mr. Keys’ talk, motion pictures 
showing the operation of Caterpjllar tractors 
in southern pine woods were shown. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Motion pictures showing the use of Cater- 
pillar tractors in logging, fire fighting and con- 
struction of woods trails opened the Wednes- 
day morning session. Prior to the showing, 
the loggers held an informal discussion of the 
relative economy of wood, coal and oil as fuel. 
Freight rates on oil or coal were agreed upon 
as an essential factor. 

A telegram from Axel H. Oxholm, director 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion, was read, calling attention to the success- 
ful tests of the Scandinavian gang saw. 


Convention Committees Are Named 


The following committee on nominations was 
named: 

W. W. Goodson, W. D. Bailey, J. D. Keys, 
W. P. Gregory, H. M Lowery and R. L. Davis. 

The resolutions committee was named as 
follows: 

Clarence Vandercook, J. S. Lee, D. R. Du- 
rant, R. B. Cameron, R. K. McKenna and E. L. 
Davis. 


A short paper on use of engines was read 
for Paul Durham, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Diboll, Tex., by Secretary Boyd. Mr. Durham, 
as also E. F. Spruill, of Temple Lumber Co., 
Pineland, Tex., were unable to get to the meet- 
ing because of the sudden death of Watson 
Walker, superintendent Southern Pine Lumber 
Co. 

Mr. Spruill’s paper was also read by Secre- 
tary Boyd, and said: 

If it is rough, which would make it difficult 
to build a railroad, we haul out with six-up 
teams as we have some country with scattered 
timber, and we find the teams will beat the 
skidder. Though the team skidding comes a 
little bit higher, we figure that we gain it back 
by reducing our railroad costs. Also, we fig- 
ure the teams a great saving to young timber 
as the skidder tears down so much. of it. Of 
course, the teams have to have roads, but we 
can get around.a lot of young timber without 
cutting it. In hilly country, we use six-up 
teams in the worst of it. The track for teams 
should be built;.where the country is suitable, 
down the valleys so as to give the teams as 
much down hill haul as possible; that is, to 
give both engines and teams the advantage 
where it can be done. 


Truck hauling doesn’t make the logs any 
cheaper, but it makes possible the bringing in 
of timber where it is scattered, according to 
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W. W. Goodson, of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards, 
Oakdale, La. 


Getting Value Out of Logs 


The getting of. value out of logs is de- 
pendent upon the greatest co-operation possible 
between the management, the sales office, the 
superintendent of manufacture, and the woods 

_to the end that the man in charge of cutting 
will have a good general knowledge of values, 
said J. J. White, of Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., Wiergate, Tex., in speaking on cutting 
timber to get the most value from the log. 
Mr. White, in connection with his talk, showed 
a map on which were marked types and thick- 
nesses of timber on the operation. Mr. White 
said: 

Basic principles in connection with log cut- 
ting are: 

1. Location of falls to prevent damage from 
breakage. 2. Proper bedding of trees to pre- 
vent splits and splinters. 3. Felling of trees 
to best advantage from skidding and yarding 
standpoint. 4. Low stumps and going into the 
tops to the fullest extent. 


On being questioned, Mr. White said he 
travels country thoroughly and reports to man- 
agement what is there; mill checks his report 
with map against the sales office. Mr. Cam- 
eron, civil engineer for the company, said: 
Cost of map % cent a thousand shows spur 
location in office, and they know ahead when 
the loggers go on the spur and what timber 
will be cut there; raised average price from 
$30 to better than $35 on the same market. 
_In discussing workmen’s compensation, J. B. 
Cox, of Coxheath Lumber Co., Coxheath, Ala., 
said: The company carried its own insurance 
under the law and is connected with National 
Safety Council. The number of accidents has 
been cut. They have a man to work on 
“safety.” 


Reforestation, for Synthetic Lumber 


“Forty-two years ago when I entered the 
logging business,” said Henry E. Hardtner, 
president of the Urania Lumber Company, 
Urania, La., “there was an unbroken forest 
from Lake Charles to Monroe, La. If selec- 
tive logging had been practised from that time, 
Louisiana wouldn't be cutting out in five or 
six years. 

Mr. Hardtner said he was cutting from 60,000 
to 70,000 feet a day and never expects to run 
out. I am growing from 500 to 1,000 feet an 
acre a year, he said. In logging Mr. Hardtner 
said he left as high as 18 inches and doesn’t 
permit a logger to hurt a tree. Knows now 
that if grows a full stand, 3 inches will be 
worth $100 an acre in future; will sell to pulp 
mill to make synthetic lumber. The enormous 
interest charges are the biggest handicap on 
reforestation next to taxes, said Mr. Hardtner. 
The Government should lend money on these 
tracts at 3 percent, taking first mortgage on 
the land and timber. 


Synthetic Lumber Is Discussed 


A paper on growing trees for synthetic 
lumber, prepared by Axel H. Oxholm, was 
read by Secretary Boyd. E. A. Zeigler, se- 
nior forest economist of the Forest Service, 
spoke on the same subject. W. H. Scales, rep- 
resenting the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, spoke briefly on developments in 
wallboard. Other papers on the subject read 
by Secretary Boyd were by: W. L. Hall, of 
Kellogg & Co., Hot Springs, Ark.; E. O. 
Siecke, Texas state forester; F. W. Reed, 
forester for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association; Arthur D. Read, forester 
for Long-Bell Lumber Co., DeRidder, La., 
and Harry L. Baker, Florida State forester. 

Conditions under which log deterioration oc- 
curs and remedies were given by Ralph M. 
Lindgren, pathologist for the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Election of officers by unanimous vote, and 
the adoption of resolutions presented without 
dissent, marked the opening of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session of the Southern Logging 
Association. : 

One of the principal resolutions urged tariff 


protection against the increasing imports of 
Russian lumber into New York, about ten 
million feet having already been received, 
which, although comparable with No. 1 North 
Carolina pine, sold for less than No. 3, or at 
about $26. Another resolution expressed the 
sorrow of the members over the death of Wat- 
son Walker, manager of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex. The speakers were 
thanked for their addresses, mention being 
made especially of Harry E. Hardtner’s paper 
on tree growing for manufacture of syn- 
thetic lumber; one by J. H. Howell, of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., and one by S. J. Bens. 
The Hotel Roosevelt was thanked for cour- 
tesies extended. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: 

President—J. F. Woods, Wier Longleaf Lum- 
ber Co., Wiergate, Tex. 

First vice president—J. D. Keys, of E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala. 


Second vice president—W. W. Goodson, of 
Hillyer Deutsch Bdwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La. 


Secretary-treasurer—James Boyd, New Or- 
leans. 

State vice presidents—D. R. Durant, Swift- 
Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala.; R. L. Davis, 
Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; A. M. 
Lowery, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, 
Fla.; J. S. Lee, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La.; E. H. Stevens, Goodyear Yellow Pine 
Co., Picayune, Miss.; M. M. Campbell, Choctaw 
Lumber Co., Broken Bow, Okla.; A. M. Horton, 
Stimson Interests, Memphis, Tenn.; and P. R. 
Camp, Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


A brief discussion on truck hauling cropped 
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out again, following the disposal of elections 
and resolutions. 

W. W. Goopson said he liked to own and run 
his own trucks. Said, on questioning, that in- 
dividual owner does take better care of trucks 
than employed man. He pays driver $3.50, and 
has loading crew in woods. 

B. Koontz, of Long-Bell Lumber Co., De- 
Ridder, La., said: Operates own truck; can’t 
own and operate as cheap as individual; al- 
ways had to advance money for casings, etc.; 
observation showed contractor cheaper. 

CLARENCE VANDERCOOK, of Long-Bell, said: 
Have 26 trucks running, all hired; doesn’t ad- 
vance money, but has had plenty chances to 
do so. 


Describes Pull-Boat Innovation 


A paper prepared by Oscar Marsan, of Je- 
rome Sheip Co., Apalachicola, Fla., was read 
for him by Secretary Boyd. Mr. Marsan said 
in part: 

Am using a pull-boat system. We have on 
our operation one steam pull-boat which this 
company has had for a long time and in addi- 
tion we have recently installed a 200 h. p. 
gasoline pull-boat. This pull-boat was espe- 
cially designed for rapid work and we have a 
line speed for hauling in the logs of 500 feet a 
minute, and a rehaul speed of approximately 
1,000 feet per minute. The writer believes that 





een 
this is somewhat of an innovation in pul] boat 
logging. We are averaging at present about 
60 trees a day with this single line machine 
and we expect to increase this to 100 trees or 
better as soon as our crew becomes a little More 
efficient in the work. We are hauling a dis. 
tance of 2,500 feet from the river to the outer 
end of the timber. As far as we have gone 
with this machine we feel that this is the more 
economical system than the steam pull-boat 
We are working in 1 to 3 feet of water mog 
of the time and have eliminated all cones ang 
are using ordinary slack-wire and tackle, pull. 
ing in from 3 to 5 trees at each pull. 


W. P. Grecory, of Jasper County Lumber 
Co., Jasper, Tex., said he has been in the pole 
business six years and found there’s money in 
it. He gets the poles out ahead of the log- 
ging, uses teams and contracts the work. 


Strive for Welfare of Men 


A strong plea for good conditions for work- 
ers and a watchfulness against the entry of 
radicalism in the South was voiced by Clar- 
ence Vandercook, of Long-Bell Lumber Co, 
Quitman, Miss., a past president of the asso- 
ciation, who said: 

The logging and lumber industry has been 
practically free from labor discontent. We 
should not, however, believe there is no danger, 
The company’s policy has made its place de- 
sirable for the better class of workmen, and 
before many months our mills were running 
full time and time lost for logs became his- 
tory. Costs were reduced to a minimum where 
maximum wages prevailed. It plans for release 
of non-camp workers who have to go to farms 
in fall for harvesting. 


E. W. Bryant, of Tatum Lumber Co., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., who followed Mr. Vandercook, 
heartily endorsed the remarks which had been 
warmly applauded by the convention. Mr. 
Bryant, speaking on good morals for the log- 
ging camp and crew, said in part: 

We ought to live a good, clean life before and 
with our men and then require them to live a 
respectable life on our job. Fortunately I work 
for a company that endorses and financially 
supports every movement to improve moral con- 
ditions in our logging camp. Thank goodness 
most all of the logging camps are much im- 
proved over the old logging days of 15 or 20 
years ago. 


Safety first plans were discussed briefly by 
the loggers, with J. P. Cassidy, Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., leading. De- 
tails of the plan at the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co. were read by Secretary Boyd. W. D. 
Bailey spoke of the work at that place. Clar- 
ence Vandercook gave details regarding safety 
work at his logging operation, at Quitman, 
Miss. J. R. Carr, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
also spoke. E. W. Bryant and J. F. Woods con- 
cluded the discussion. It was revealed that 
considerable effort is being made everywhere 
to reduce accidents. 


Wire Rope Care and Replacement 


The program was concluded by .a paper on 
wire rope prepared by Secretary Boyd, who 
said the time to discard rope is: 


a. When the rope has shown the second 
stretch (pulling into core or overlapping 
strands changing the diameter of the rope, which 
is due to the second stretch) which indicates 
that the safety limit has been reached due to 
the second stretch being caused by the actual 
weakening of the rope. 


b. When there are a considerable number of 
broken wires in each strand. 


c. When there are a considerable number of 
broken wires in a short space. 


d. When 50 to 60 percent of outside wires 
are broken in a 5-foot length the rope fails. 

Rope life is an inverse function of friction, 
and, conversely, any means employed to reduce 
friction increases rope life. Common _ sources 
of friction are: (1) Lack of proper lubrication ; 
(2) Misalignment of sheaves; (3) Plane sur- 
faced drums; (4) Restricted fleet of sheaves 
adjacent to drums; (5) Improper shape of 
groove profiles; (6) Worn or scored groove 
profiles; (7) Stationary iron rope guides; (8) 
Bucket sheaves and rope guides; (9) General 
wear on fraction of whole rope; (10) Scrub- 
bing of adjacent ropes; (11) Improper splic- 
ing. 
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~ Appalachian Club Holds Best Meeting 


Annual Session Makes Plans for Increased Membership and Enlarged Activities—Mar- 
keting, Advertising and Consumer Co-operation Stressed 


CINCINNATI, OxnI0, Oct. 29.—Marketing, ad- 
vertising and the value of co-operation with 
consumers Of hardwood in giving the trade 
what it wants, were the high lights of discus- 
sions at the annual meeting of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club held in an all-day session at 
the Hotel Sinton today. 

The convention was conceded to be one of 
the best in the history of the organization and 
both the attendance and the interest were more 
satisfactory than perhaps any other meeting 
held since the formation of the club. 

One of the principal developments of the 
session was the talks of representatives of two 
classes of large hardwood consumers. whose 
presence had been obtained through the work 
of David G. White, manager of the trade ex- 
tension department of the club, who at the 
meeting today celebrated the rounding out of 
the first six months of his connection with the 
organization. 

These speakers were J. Arthur Whitworth, 
business manager of the Associated Office Fur- 
niture Manufacturers with headquarters at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. and Leroy E. Kern, 
technical secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Another important speaker was 
George N. Lamb, secretary and manager of the 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Chicago, who told of the results of co-op- 
erative trade extension in his organization. 

Two addresses which reflected the enthusiasm 
of the membership for the superior qualities of 
Appalachian hardwoods were delivered by 
David G. White, the trade extension manager. 
These were highly technical in character but 
of value to every member of the club because 
they were couched in understandable English. 

The work of Mr. White, around whose re- 
port hinged the most important results of the 
meeting, received the highest commendation of 
the officers and members of the club and was 
the subject of a resolution introduced and 
adopted by unanimous vote. Aside from his 
address on “Actions and Reactions about Appa- 
lachian Woods”, there was another address on 
“Misconceptions About Lumber and the Lumber 
Industry” which disclosed twenty-six points 
upon which the consumers and the general 
public were woefully misinformed to the detri- 
ment of the industry. 

The net result of the all-day session was to 
fire the members with an enthusiasm to go 
after the “easy-riders” of the hardwood in- 
dustry who are content to accept the benefits 
conferred upon them by the work of the Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Club but are slow as yet to 
bestir themselves to contribute to its mainte- 
nance. Members determined to use every effort 
to obtain the membership subscriptions of the 
thirty-nine mills which had never been afhilated 
with the club and also to obtain the financial 
co-operation of the twelve mill members who 
had never participated in the trade extension 
and advertising program. 


Who Is Carrying the Burden 


The report of Secretary Frank R. Gadd 
showed that the trade extension work is being 
carried on by thirty-eight mills who hold mem- 
bership in the club, representing a cut of 355,- 
000,000 feet. Secretary Gadd said that if it 
were possible to obtain the active co-operation 
of 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet on a contri- 
bution basis of 5 cents a thousand feet of cut a 
sufficient sum could be raised to carry on a 
fairly effective advertising and trade extension 
campaign. All present were agreed that the 
work accomplished in the last six months by 
Manager White, of the trade extension depart- 


ment, on the limited fund of $17,750 available 
had been remarkable and pointed the way to 
even greater achievements by that official. 

Secretary ‘Gadd’s statement showed that 
twelve mills representing 90,000,000 feet had not 
contributed and that thirty-nine mills represent- 
ing 275,000,000 feet had never affiliated them- 
selves with the club. On the 5-cent basis of 
contribution it was shown that $30,000 could 
be raised. 

Mr. Gadd made the suggestion that it might 
be possible to raise the contribution to a 10- 
cent basis conditionally on the understanding 
that unless a representation of at least 500,000,- 
000 feet of cut reached the mark set on the 
increased basis then all should continue the 
contribution on the 5 cent basis. 

In opening the convention President Fred 
Bringardner gave a brief review of the work 
of the year and the 
report of F. R. Gadd, 
secretary - treasurer, 
followed. J. F. Bushel- 
man, chairman of the 
membership commit- 
tee, told of the pos- 
sibilities of inducing 
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outside mills to join 
the club. 

The first address of 
the morning session 
was given by J. 
Arthur Whitworth, 
business manager of 
the Associated Office 
Furniture Manufacturers on the subject “Our 
Mutual Problems in Office Furniture Sales.” 


Trend From Metal to Wood 


Mr. Whitworth developed the idea that there 
is a decided trend from metal to wood in the 
buying opinions of the public. He said that 
situation obtains not only in desks but in beds 
and office furniture and other classes of furni- 
ture. Substitutes of wood for interior finish 
are also going out of fashion. The speaker 
said, however, that there was a danger of los- 
ing the good will of the public and the good 
consumers by the lumber manufacturer or deal- 
ers failing to give the public what it wants in 
its grades of lumber. 

Illustrating the trend of the public mind at 
this time, Mr. Whitworth said that when the 
Simmons bed company started out its greatest 
sales volume was in the mattress business. 
These sales were large because the Simmons 
company made the kind of mattreses that the 
people wanted. Then it started to find out 
what kind of springs the public wanted with 
its mattresses to make their beds comfortable 
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and after doing this it made beds to suit the 
springs and mattresses of metal because the 
buyers wanted metal beds of an ornate type. 
Now the public has turned from metal beds to 
wooden beds and furniture and the Simmons 
company is learning to discard the metal beds 
and is manufacturing the wooden bed or a bed 
which looks as nearly like wood as is possible. 
The answer to the problem is that the taste of 
the public has become more elevated so that it 
has turned to the more elegant article of furni- 
ture and away from the substitute. Homes can 
now be kept sanitary and beds can be kept free 
from vermin easily in sanitary homes so that 
~ modern housewives are demanding wooden 
beds. 

The speaker said that the desk is a piece of 
office furniture on which the lumber producer 
should join the desk manufacturer in seeing to 
it that it is made of wood. The reason for 
this, he said, is psychological. Heads of depart- 
ments and executives use desks and if such an 
official happened to be sold on a metal desk he 
would grow to think in terms of metal as a 
substitute for wood and his mind would turn 
toward metal in placing his orders for ma- 
terials. In other words the desk men might 
become imbued with the idea that metal is 
superior to wood in other things, like sash and 
door frames and interior finish and partitions 
and the like, simply because he liked his metal 
desk and had gotten to think it more convenient 
and more durable than wood. 

He said that the very fact that all metal desk 
manufacturers strive to make them look as 
much like wood as possible is proof that in 
their inner consciousness they recognize the 
superiority of wood as a material of beauty 
and durability over the metal. Mr. Whitworth 
closed by saying that the great task of the 
hardwood producer is to show the desk manu- 


_facturer that the idea which he has in the back 


of his head is the right one and that to please 
his customer best he must build his desks and 
other office furniture out of wood instead of 
from metal or other substitutes. 


What Architects Want 
Another address which attracted much atten- 
tion was that which followed Mr. Whitworth’s 
talk. It was delivered by Mr. Kern, technical 
secretary of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects of Washington, D. C. Mr. Kern’s sub- 


: ject was “What the Architects Want But Do 


Not Get.” 

The speaker said that the lumber industry, 
like a number of old industries is inclined to 
be set in its ways, and as such finds it hard to 
make changes in its way of thinking and acting 
toward its consumers. : 

The trouble is very much of this type, said 
Mr. Kern. In place of the lumber manufac- 
turer determining what the consumer wants 
and manufacturing his lumber to meet the de- 
mands of the consumer, the lumberman is in- 
clined to make the kind of lumber which he 
thinks the consumer ought to have. of 
course there may be exceptions, but in a 
greater portion of the time, we architects have 
found it difficult to get the kind of lumber we 
want for its work and have found it more 
difficult to get the mills to sell us the kind 
that our trade demands. 

Lumber ought to be graded to meet the de- 
mands of the consumer. If the lumber has a 
yraae-mark, or some other kind of a mark, it 
ought to have that mark as a means of identi- 
fying it to the architect or consumer for 
what it is supposed to be. Too often the 
grade-mark means nothing to the architect 
who specifies a certain kind of lumber. Under 
the grading rules the mill is allowed to put 
into every car a certain percentage of pieces 
of lumber which do not measure up to the 
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standards of the other lumber. The architect 
becomes exasperated when he finds out that 
what he has bought is not what he wants and 
he thinks he is not able to get the kind of 
lumber he wants for a special job and he turns 
to a substitute. This is the way things have 
been, but we hope they will be improved. 

The trouble is that the manufacturer of the 
substitute for wood makes things just like the 
architect wants them to be, so that it is 
very difficult to refuse to buy the substitute, 
even though the architect himself may have 
a fondness for wood and his client may desire 
wood in preference to steel or another class of 
substitute. If the mills would deliver all of 
their cars up to the highest grade and elimi- 
nate the certain percentage of the undergrade 
material, the architect or other consumer who 
wants the best will be glad to pay the extra 
sum and be satisfied and know that he has 
satisfied his client. 

The houses of colonial architecture ought 
to have wooden sash and frames and have 
handsome hardwood panels for their interior 
finish. Hardwood floors are also required to 
give the home the right sort of an effect and 
to make it in Keeping with the best traditions 
of colonial designs. The natural desire of the 
architect and the owner is to have all of these 
things in hardwood. But the question arises, 
is it possible to obtain the hardwood panels 
and wainscoting of the kind that your client 
desires and can you obtain hardwood flooring 
in the long lengths which are most desirable 
and which the architects prefer? Very often 
it is not. 

Then, too, the architect does not want his 
lumber cut in 32nds of an inch. He has no 
mental picture of a 32nd but he does know 
what \4-inch or %-, or %-inch is and can 
make his drawings to fit lumber measured in 
those fractions. I think it will be found that 
there is no building material that the average 
architect likes to work with so much as he 
likes wood. He has a kindly feeling for all 
kinds of lumber and the public evidently has 
the same feeling. This is evident from the 
fact that whenever a substitute of any kind is 
utilized it is painted or grained to look as 
much like lumber as is possible. 


Mr. Kern’s talk created much interest. He is 
a member of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and also is a member of the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards. 


Misconceptions About Lumter 


In the talk on “Misconceptions About Lum- 
ber Industry” Mr. White brought out a num- 
ber of interesting points which he listed 
seriatim. 

No. 1 was “That the supply of lumber is 
nearly exhausted and that substitutes should 
be used in order to conserve our forest re- 
sources”; No. 2 “That timber should be 
hoarded to provide for future generations”; 
No. 3 “That embargoes upon lumber export are 
a solution of our forestry problem”; No. 4 
“That denying children their Christmas trees 
is forest conservation’; No. 5 “That the bo- 
tanical classification. of hardwoods and soft- 
woods means that one is harder or softer than 
the other;’’ No. 6 “That lumber cut from dead 
trees is inferior to lumber cut from living 
trees;” “That the sap is up in summer 
and down in winter and that on that basis, 
winter-cut lumber is superior to summer-cut 
lumber;” No. 8 “That wood should be painted 
to beautify; No. 9 “That paint is a preserva- 
tive;” No. 10 “That wood is not an insulating 
material; No. 11 “That wood will not stay 
put;” No. 12 “That wood is not safe because 
untreated wood will burn under certain condi- 
tions;” No. 14 “That wood is brittle and non- 
elastic;” No. 14 “That the quality of lumber is 
not what it used to be;” No. 15 “That knots 
and other irregularities in wood are necessar- 
ily defects;” No. 16 “That sapwood is stronger 
than heartwood, or vice versa; or that the re- 
spective color of either affects its strength 
properties;’ No. 17 “That blue stain affects 
the strength, durability or woodworking prop- 
erties of wood;” No. 18 “That unauthorized 
consignments of lumber to foreign ports will 
help the market;” No. 19 “That export sales 


should be figured on the same basis as domes- © 


tic sales;’” No. 20 “That the lumber industtfy 
is a trust;’” No. 21 “That timber costs the 
manufacturers but little, hence it should be 
sold cheaply;”’ No. 22 “That lumbermen are 
devastators of the forests and are not inter- 
ested in reforestation of private lands;” No. 
23 “That timber should be taxed annually;” 
No. 24 “That the present price of lumber fs 


high;” No. 25 “That ‘substitutes’ for wood, 
irrespective of price, are always superior, ‘or 
just as good’;” No. 26 “That the lumbermen 
will not fight in self defense and that they do 
not choose to protect themselves.” 

In his address “Actions and Reactions about 
Appalachian Woods” Manager White gave a 
resume of his work during the six months of 
his employment. 


First Electric Lights in Tacoma 


Tacoma, WasuH., Oct. 26.—The celebration 
Oct. 21 throughout the country of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Thomas A. Edison’s invention 
of the electric light recalled to old timers the 
first electric lights in Tacoma which made 
their appearance 47 years ago. 

Tacoma had the first electric lights on Pu- 
get Sound which were installed at the plant 
of the Old Tacoma mill. A ship from Cali- 
fornia brought two dynamos for generating 
electric lights. One was for the Old Tacoma 
mill and one for the Port Gamble Mill Co. 
at Port Gamble but the ship called at Tacoma 
first and the engineer who installed the lights 
stopped over at this city. 

The dynamo provided for twelve lights of 
which half were installed on the mill company’s 
dock. Charles E. Hill, at that time president 
of the Old Tacoma Mill Company, later pre- 
sented the dynamo to the Ferry Museum here. 
Yesterday Mr. Hill visited the museum and 
inspected the dynamo. He declared that if 
properly adjusted the machine would still work 
a lighting system. 

James Bell, who is still a resident of Ta- 
coma, had the job of shaking up the poles 
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to which the lights were affixed when the lights 
failed to arc properly as was frequently the 
case. The lights on the Tacoma mill were 
one of the features of the city in those days 
and brought Tacoma considerable publicity. 
Prior to the installation of the dynamo the 
mill used dogfish oil lamps. Mr. Hill said 
today it is a constant source of wonder to 
him how the men managed to get through as 
much work as they did with the lighting equip- 
ment available. 


Maple Proves Its Value in Orient 


Maple, such as is grown in Canada and the 
United States, reports Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner R. S. O’Meara, is not harmed by 
the white ant, that small insect which is the 
bane of builders in the Orient, because of his 
industry, his appetite, and his great numbers. 

This fact was mentioned last Monday by Mr. 
O’Meara, who is in charge of the Dominion’s 
trade commission office in Chicago, in a con- 
versation with a representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Commissioner. O’Meara’s 
first foreign post, in the employ of his gov- 
ernment, was in Calcutta, India, and subse- 
quent assignments took him to the Dutch East 
Indies, where he stayed for several years. 
Previous to coming to Chicago he was trade 
commissioner for South Africa. Accordingly, 
he should know whereof he speaks. 

“The white ants,” he said, “are very destruc- 
tive to furniture, houses, posts, and such things, 
especially in Africa. It is a slightly different 
species of white ant in India, but in either 
case they are a severe problem. They will 





eat floors, walls, or practically anything made 
of wood. At Calcutta once, when we tore 

a part of the floor at the consulate, we found 
it had been practically destroyed by the ants 
And the legs of the tables, too, are attacked 
If I had this desk of mine in India or Africa 
I would have a glass bowl at the base of each 
leg, to keep the ants from climbing up. 

“But for some reason they will not eat maple 
flooring, such as is grown in Canada and here 
in the United States. I tried that out in Africa, 
I put samples of all sorts of woods right in 
the middle of one of the great ant-hills, ang 
let them remain there for some time. When 
we dug for them again, only the maple re. 
mained intact. The others had been all eaten 
away by the ants. They just will not eat 
the maple.” 

Concerning Canadian lumber trade in the 
United States, Commissioner O’Meara said 
that over forty mills and a few wholesalers 
who ship to this country are in touch with his 
office. Shingles and lath make up a large por- 
tion of the lumber shipped. Maple and birch 
are the principal hardwoods. Other woods 
shipped include pine, spruce, and Douglas fir, 
The Detroit area takes an especially large vol- 
ume of the Canadian production reported at 
the Chicago office, but large shipments are 
made also to the rest of the middle West. 


Heads Reunion Party 


St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 29.—A reunion of the 
boys and girls “of the old crowd” of Parsons, 
Kan., of 40 years ago, which was called by 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh, president of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., and Mrs. Whitmarsh, 
was held last Saturday at Hotel Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo., with an attendance of 18 
persons. 

The boys and girls who were friends of 40 
years ago at Parsons met at 2 o’clock in the 
parlors of the Baltimore, and for hours talked 
over the old times when they went to parties 
given by the Tyrol Club. They swapped ex- 
periences of their business contacts, also. All 
in all, they found much to talk about of the 
good old days of 1889. 

In. the evening, the members of the old 
crowd were guests at dinner of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitmarsh. There was plenty of entertain- 
ment provided by professionals, and speeches, 
too, the latter part of the program being 
under the direction of Dr. Ed C. Morton, as 
toastmaster. The speakers gave more reminis- 
cences of the days of ’89. 

The most prominent member of the Parsons 
crowd of 40 years ago is Gov. Clyde M. Reed, 
of Kansas. The governor is the editor of 
the Parsons Sun. He had promised to attend 
the reunion, but at the last moment found 
that he could not be present, and sent his 
regrets. Bert Woodruff and H. S. Bender of 
Parsons, leading merchants there, were among 
those present. 

Mr. Whitmarsh was prompted ‘to call the 
Parsons reunion as the result of reading a daily 
column in the Parsons Sun, headed “Forty 
Years Ago from the Sun Files,” which tells of 
the doings of the people in Parsons during 
1889. One of the items said: “Tom Whitmarsh 
is now doing duty in the office of the M. K. T. 
fuel department.” Later Mr. Whitmarsh was 
employed by the old Pacific Express Co. there. 
Mrs. Whitmarsh then was Miss Nancy Jane 
Doty, of Parsons, and they were married two 
years later. 

Mr. Whitmarsh got in touch with the people 
mentioned in the Sun’s daily report of events 
of 40 years ago, and he was assisted in this 
by Dr. Morton. 

“It all seems like a dream to me,” said Mr. 
Whitmarsh at his desk in the Arcade Building 
today. “I can hardly realize that forty years 
have passed since those days in Parsons.” 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
95.1 for the week ended Oct. 23, 1929, from 
95.6 for the week ended Oct. 16, 1929, 
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Views on Russian Shipments 


New York, Oct. 28.—American lumber man- 
ufacturers who are viewing with alarm the 
increase in imports of Russian lumber into the 
United States will be interested in some com- 
ment on Russian lumber shipments into Eng- 
land, that appeared in a recent issue of the 
London Timber Trades Journal. This com- 
ment indicates that buyers of lumber from 
Russia are not having an altogether happy or 
satisfactory experience with it, although much 
of this lumber is well manufactured and of 
good quality. In its comment, that publication 


said: 

That the Russians have done marvellously 
in increasing their output of sawn goods this 
year to its present dimensions is freely ad- 
mitted, but it has clearly been a very difficult 
job, and signs of hurry and confusion have 
been rather obvious, especially in the later 
shipments. Buyers complain very much of some 
of the recent cargoes and the number and 
severity of claims have greatly increased. 
Shipments have been very uneven; some im- 
porters state that they have received the best 
Russian cargoes they have ever seen; others 
complain that summer-cut instead of winter- 
cut wood has been sent, and that the bracing 
has been very carelessly done. The more fre- 
quent complaint, however, is in regard to dis- 
crepancies in specification, to shortages, espe- 
cially of the valuable sizes, and to the over- 
shipment of others which are not wanted. No 
one imputes bad faith to the Russians, but 
they would seem to have undertaken more 
business than they can carry through prop- 
erly. In the settlement of claims also opinions 
vary very much. Of course, the general com- 
plaint is that allowances never compensate for 
faults and discrepancies, and this applies to 


Swedish and Finnish cargoes just as much as 
to Russian; but while some importers give the 
Russians credit for fair settlements, others 
state that they have the greatest difficulty in 
getting any reasonable allowances. Opinions 
differ very much as to what is reasonable com- 
pensation when contracts are varied, and 
buyers may easily exaggerate their losses— 
especially their indirect losses—and although 
there is always the remedy of arbitration, in 
busy times an importer often prefers to accept 
a prompt settlement to having the worry of 
arbitration, with its inevitable delays. 


Lectures on Wood vs. Metal Sash 


CoLuMBus, OHIOo, Oct. 28.—The second ex- 
tension course in lumber education, sponsored 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Columbus opened 
Oct. 25 with a lecture by Joseph P. Quinlan, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, on “Wood Sash and Frames vs. Metal 
Sash and Frames.” The speaker showed the 
many advantages in the use of wood sash 
frames, doors and interior trim over metal. 
Among other things he said: “Based squarely 
on the inherent merits of the material, wood, 
when properly employed, meets the require- 
ments of utility, serviceability, durability, beauty 
and economy to as great or greater extent than 
any other material for window sash, frames, 
doors and interior trim. No window is more 
fire resistant than the glass.” 

A number of questions were propounded 
which were answered by the lecturer. The 
matter of rust of metal sash was discussed in 
the light of results in a series of tests made 
by the University of Iowa. Relative costs 
were also discussed. 





(Statistics—Continued from page 45) 


Southern Pine Monthly Stock Report 


New Orveans, Oct. 28.—The statistical statement of the Southern Pine Association for Sep- 


tember is on the unit of production basis, such unit representing a monthly 


output averaging 


1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925 and Oct. 31, 1928: 


September Report, 123 Mills (16014 Units) 








Percent 
3-year 
Average Percent 
or Pro- 
Feet Relativey duction 
Stocks Sept. 1..719,262,976 ils 
ee. CHE stesecd 46,056,420 82.71 
965,319,396 acs wn ie 
Sept. shipments. 237,790,544 79.93 96.64 
Stocks Oct. 1...727,528,852 95.50 wieite 
Sept. orders* ...235,742,565 79.24 95.81 
*Prorated from reports of 119 mills. Orders 


computed on basis of average carload shipped 
in September, 20,975 feet. 


tlAverage stocks on hand at end of month 
during 3-year period amounted to 2.5606 times 
the 3-year average monthly production, and 
the footage so obtained is known as relative 
stocks. 

Stocks on hand increased 1.15 percent, or 
8,265,876 feet, during September. 

In the above report, double-shift operations 
are included as two mills, each of 250 hours 
a month standard. Of the 123 mills so figured, 
18 did not report on running time. Of the 
other 105, 100 mills, of which 5 were shut 
down, lost 4,633 hours, representing a capacity 
of 45,325,000 feet, this loss being offset by 
overtime operations at 5 mills, totaling 194 
hours and representing a gain in capacity of 
1,784,000 feet, so that net lost time was 4,439 
hours, representing a capacity of 43,541,000 
feet. Exactly standard time was reported by 
6 mills. Causes for the loss of 4,633 hours 
are summarized as follows: Repairs, 73 hours; 
breakdowns, 96 hours; log shortage, 984 hours; 
holidays, 30 hours; other causes or causes not 
reported, 3,450 hours, 


Percentages of Kinds of Exports 


Percentages of kinds making up export to- 
tals were as follows: 
July lto Apr.1to 


Southern Sept., Sept. 30, June 30, 

Pine— 1929 1929 1929 
re 61.3 61.3 65.5 
lr 13.1 14.3 12.8 

Other woods ....... 25.6 24.4 21.7 
September, 1929, exports were 16.9 percent 


less than those of September, 1928, and ex- 
ports for third quarter of 1929 were 1.5 per- 
roe less than those for the third quarter of 


Reports of Same 118 Mills (154 Units) 


A statement of 118 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 285,458,004 


feet, and whose 3-year relative stocks 
amounted to 730,943,765 feet, compares oper- 
ations in September, 1929, with those in 
September, 1928: 

1929 1928 
ieee Bet. 2s ccccccs 692,653, 


78 680,350,799 
1 


4 
a errverr reer 234,814,20 258,188,147 








927,467,679 938,538,946 
Sept. shipments .......227,441,85 278,222,868 
Rhee Ge: Bie isc dvcns 700,025,828 660,316,078 


Three-Year Report of 107 Same Mills 
(14314 Units) Nine Months 


Comparative figures for production and ship- 
ments reported by 107 identical mills, whose 
3-year average production was 266,903,328 feet, 
and whose relative stocks amounted to 683;- 
432,662 feet, during the first nine months of 
1929, 1928, and 1927, are as follows: 


1929 1928 1927 
Cut ....2,185,693,304 2,325,553,815 2,386,793,957 
Shpmt.. .2,139,163,717 2,452,302,470 2,354,263,852 
Nine months’ shipments as percentages of 


production: 97.87 105.45 98.64 
Stocks— 

Jan. 1...611,092,605 749,521,846 708,487,419 

Oct. 1...657,622,192 622,773,191 741,017,524 

Stocks on hand Oct. 1, 1929, were 7.61 per- 
cent more than those of Jan. 1, 1929; 5.60 
percent more than those of Oct. 1, 1928, and 


11.25 percent less. than those of Oct. 1, 1927. 
September Exports Through Southern Ports 


Exports through southern ports for the sec- 
ond and third quarters of 1929 and for Sep- 
tember, 1929 (which is included in third quar- 
ter total), figures here covering about 95 per- 
cent of total exports, were as follows: 

Julyito Aprilito 


Southern September, Sept. 30, June 30, 

Pine — 1929 1929 1929 
Lumber ...36,821,295 136,387,692 160,717,268 
Timbers . 7,858,643 31,791,776 31,475,554 

Other woods. .15,367,569 54,318,989 53,200,279 





———— 
LUMBER WANTED 


White pine: 75,000 ft. 8/4—50,- 
000 ft. 6/4—25,000 ft. 4/4, dry 
or shipping dry, rough, C Selects 
or Better, 8” and up wide. Must 
be Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota or Canadian stock, well 
manufactured, good widths and 
good quota 14 and 16 ft. Quote 
lowest cash prices Detroit rate, 
give time of shipment, also aver- 
age widths. Can use in mixed 
cars. Address 


“D. 66,” c/o American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SISALKRAFT 


“more than a building paper” 


can be used for a dozen different protective 
purposes on any type of building job, besides 
giving the finest of waterproof and wind- 
proof protection anywhere that building paper 
is required. 

Sisalkraft’s wide range of use and its econom- 
ical protection cause it to be specified by archi- 
tects and used by contractors everywhere. 
Volume sales at quick profits are available 
for dealers who handle Sisalkraft. 
Investigate today. 


The Sisalkraft Co. 


205 W. Wacker Drive (Canal Station) 
Chicago, Ill. AL 11-2 Gray 


THE LAWRIE LABORATORIES 


CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


























Completely equipped laboratories 

specializing in problems of research 

and process development for the 
wood industry. 


MADISON AND CLEVELAND STREETS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Established 1847 


for exports & imports 








60,047,507 222,448,457 245,393,101 





Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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852,330,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the live tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 14,690 acres in Townships a. 22 
and 23 N., R. 7 W., and Township 22 N., R. 6 
W.M., Wynoochee and Satsop watersheds, Olympic 
National Forest, Washington, estimated to be 431,- 
330,000 feet B.M., more or less, of Douglas fir, west- 
ern red cedar, Sitka spruce and western white pine, 
and 421,000,000 feet B.M., more or less, of western 
hemlock and silver fir timber, exclusive of timber 
to be taken at the option of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates considered, $4 per 
M. for Douglas fir, western red cedar, Sitka spruce 
and western white pine, and $1.25 per M. for west- 
ern hemlock, silver fir and other species. For mate- 
rial unmerchantable under the terms of the agree- 
ment, to be cut and removed at the option of the pur- 
chaser, $1.00 per M. for glas fir, western red 
cedar, western white pine and Sitka spruce, and $.50 
per M. for western hemlock, silver fir and other spe- 
cies, two cords of 128 cu. ft. each being considered 
equivalent to 1000 feet B.M. Rates to be readjusted 
on a date approximately three years from beginning 
of cutting and at three-year intervals thereafter. 


DEPOSIT. $20,000 must be deposited with each bid 
to be applied on the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated damages, according to 
conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with his bid 
a statement of his financial resources, including the 
funds available for use on this project, and, before 
final award, the person or company submitting the 
most acceptable bid will be required to show that he 
has immediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improvements, 
equipment and working capital necessary to enable 
him to meet the requirements of the agreement. The 
conditions are given in full in the prospectus and 
sample agreement. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, 3 Oregon, 
up to and including December 10, 1929 
The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information concern- 

ing the character of the timber, conditions of sale, de- 

posits, and the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Portland, Ore., or the For- 
est Supervisor, Olympia, Wash. 





Getting Ready for Winter 


Although loggers as a rule want plenty of 
snow for their winter sledding, in the making 
of ice roads, still there is a real need for 
snow removal equipment, to reduce the moun- 
tainous drifts which Ol’ Man Winter some- 
times piles up. The Trackson Co., of Mil-, 
waukee, Wis., for years has paid special atten- 
tion to this problem of pushing the snow 
back out of the way and off the road, making 
arrangements for equipping Trackson McCor- 
mick-Deering tractors with snowplows. A 
new pamphlet, recently issued to tell of the 
latest developments along this line, is entitled 
“Open Roads at Low Cost.” It contains pic- 
tures showing several models of Trackson 
McCormick - Deerings 
using Sargent snow 
plows to clear roads 
for traffic. 

It was a lumberman, 
the company explains, 
that made all this pos- 
sible. In search of a 
means of opening his 





DON A. SARGENT, 
Bangor, Me.; 
Lumberman, Inventor 
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WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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logging roads after 
fierce Maine storms 
had rendered them im- 
passable with deep 
drifts, Don A. Sargent, 
of Bangor, who is well 
known to New England 
lumbermen, hit upon 
the solution to his 
problem about. eight 
years ago when he invented a plow which 
could be fastened to the front of a crawler 
type tractor. After much experimentation he 
succeeded in fashioning a plow that would 
roll the snow back, pushed by a sturdy tractor. 


The new invention worked so well, and 
effected such a saving by elimination of lost 
time, on his own logging operations that win- 
ter that other lumbermen requested him to 
make them snow plows like the one he was 
using. The fame of the thing soon spread, 
and Mr. Sargent began to get similar requests 
from road commissioners. The opportunity 
was so great, and the market so extensive, 
that the lumberman turned his entire atten- 
tion to the making of snow plows, with pro- 
duction of logging sleds, snow scrapers and 
truck bodies as a side issue, under the firm 
name of the Northern Trailers Co. The busi- 
ness grew to such proportions that the Bangor 
factory could not handle it all, so other firms 
were given part of the work. These, however, 
were merged last year with the Marine Hard- 
ware Co, and the new organization, known 
as the Maine Steel Products Co., has located 
its factory at South Portland, which has thus 
become literally the “snow plow capital of 
the world.” 

People the country over seem to have con- 
fidence in the Sargent snow plow if for no 
other reason than that it is made in Maine. 
The State has a reputation for deep snow, 
and “if they can’t make a good snow plow in 
Maine, then nobody can” seems to be usual 
line of reasoning. That this is quite generally 
the case is indicated by the wide distribution 
of the Sargent snow plow. It is used in every 
one of the thirty-two States in the snow belt, 
west to the Rocky Mountains. 


Mr. Sargent says he still is vitally inter- 
ested in lumbering, and in the manufacture 
of his wooden plows he uses a big output of 
New England lumber. His _ inventions have 
been of great benefit to the winter logging 
industries, since they have made it possible 
to haul logs all winter regardless of weather 
or ground conditions. And with the winter 
logging very shmort—three months at best— 
every day saved is of great importance to 
the logger. 





Costs of Lumber Trucking 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 28.—Lumber dealers 
in Wisconsin, in reply to a questionnaire sent 
out by C, F. Pattison, of Wolf & Co., Mil. 
waukee accountants, have indicated an average 
cost of 26.44 cents per mile for lumber de- 
livery trucks in the Central Wisconsin district, 
The questionnaire was sent out under the 
auspices of the Wisconsin Retail cement. 
Association. 

The returns cover the performance of Pr. 
trucks during July and fourteen trucks dur- 
ing August, but do not include costs on one 
truck which evidently were incorrectly figured, 
nor on another truck which was badly in need 
of overhauling during the month of July and 
which for that reason showed a cost of $1.01 
per mile. 

The district in which these trucks operated 
is probably not strictly typical of the greater 
part of the State, because it boasts of an 
unusually large number of well paved roads, 
but Mr. Pattison is continually adding new 
data from other parts of the State, and the 
association hopes eventually to have a set of 
statistics which will be of real direct value 
to its members. 


For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





Making the Brake Squeakless 


Have you been able to keep the brakes on 
your truck from squeaking? Do you know 
what to do about it when as you press your 
foot on the brake pedal there issues from the 
rear of the car that agonizing squeal that sets 
your nerves on edge and makes the other 
driver on the road anxious to commit what 
he is sure would be justifiable homicide? If 
not, try this: Soak the brake band linings 
well with kerosene. Flush them out. This 
will remove the loose dirt and grit which has 
probably become embedded between the 
strands of the lining. If the trduble is caused 
by glazed linings, apply castor oil, and there 
is a good chance that this will soften them. 
If it doesn’t, then your only recourse is a 
store where new lining is sold. 


Keeping the Springs Fit 

No automobile spring clip will remain tight, 
through hundreds and thousands of miles of 
travel, of its own accord, and once the clip 
is loose it is hard to tell when the spring 
leaves, or one of them, are liable to break. 
When the clip holds all the leaves together 
they act as one in absorbing the force of the 
blow. But when the clip is loose each leaf 
in turn must take the bending force alone. 
As the spring is weakest in the center, where 
the bolt hole is located, this is where the 
break is most liable to occur. A lock washer 
will keep the nut from turning, but the bolt 
itself has a certain amount of stretch in it, so 
this must be compensated at regular intervals 
by a further tightening of the nut. 


Cleaning Spark Plugs—New Method 


The generally accepted method of cleaning 
fouled spark plugs is by the use of a brush, 
which never reaches all the parts which 
should be cleaned, or of a knife or other piece 
of metal employed as a scraper. Scraping, 
however, tends to remove the glaze from the 
plug, which of course lowers the insulating 
value of the porcelain. 

A better way is to use carbon disulphide— 
enough of the liquid to allow the entire plug 
to be submerged. This chemical will dissolve 
the accumulated carbon, and do it quickly. 
Its fumes, while not exactly pleasant, are 
quite harmless. The mechanic, however, must 
work fairly fast if he is to do a good job on 
several spark plugs, for carbon disulphide 
evaporates rather rapidly. 
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Leaves Fall, That’s All 


Leaves off the trees in fall, 
That’s all. 

The branches sway 

The same old way, 

The trunk still stands. 

And so with lands, 

And shops, and mills, and stores. 
The wild wind roars, 

But still 

The mill 

Will run, and still the store 
Open its door, 

The pulley turn, 

The fires of commerce burn. 


All of the things worth while 
Still live, still smile. 

The home’s sure roof 

Is weatherproof, 

The walls remain 

After the wind and rain. 
There still is need 

Of men, of goods, of seed 

To sow new crops, 

And need of shops. 


And so work on. 

Mourn not things gone 
But make new things. 
Men still will buy and sell 
And all is well. 

A few leaves fall, 

That’s all. 


Between Trains 


ALLEGAN, Micu.—Floyd Holland, who 
used to be with Nichols & Cox, in Grand Rap- 
ids in the old days, and later with Pickering, 
is back in this town, the town of his birth, 
as manager of the three Baker furniture fac- 
tories here. The Baker interests combined 
the three factories and made a number of im- 
provements, Floyd being one of them. Then 
the Rotary Club made Floyd president, and so 
tonight Floyd and us and the Rotarians and 
the Rotary Anns all met and mingled at the 
Ot-well-egan Country Club for a dinner and 
dancé. 

_ Ot-well-egan, needless to say, is a name coined 
from the cognomens of the neighboring towns of 
Otsego, Plainwell and Allegan. The folks of 
the three towns found a farm neutrally dis- 
tant from the three towns and built them the 
nicest little country club, just as have Galva 
and Kewanee, in Illinois. In the old days 
neighboring towns used to do everything but 
neighbor. Now they belong to the same coun- 
try club and play about the same brand of golf. 

T. R. Ward, a young man, yet a pioneer in 
sawmill operation, we found operating a lum- 
ber yard here, and thus rounding out a career 
in just about every branch of the business. 





_ Lansinc, Micu.—Tonight a thousand Kiwan- 
ians gathered around the banquet board 
in State conventiori assembled, and we seized 
the opportunity to ask them to “Come_ on 
Home” to the real things of life, among which 
we put the home itself first; although Kiwan- 
ians need that advice less, perhaps, than any 
other people, for their motto is “We Build.” 
Well, we had a great time, and Al Hager 
called up to make sure we did, although it so 
happened it wasn’t necessary. Lou Weber drove 
us around, and got some sort of a ticket. It 
Was presented to him by a policeman, who left 
it in his car, but we neglected to learn just 
what it entitled him to. After spending the 
latter part of the evening with the auditor 
general, we dropped in at the Boston cafe to 
get a bowl of bread and milk at midnight, and 
then to bed, as Mr. Pepys would say. As we 
were leaving, we asked the waiter for another 
glass of water, to take a tablet. 
The man next to us at the counter remarked, 


“Say, I’m glad you said that. That reminds 
me that I have to take one myself.” 

He reached down in his pocket for the tab- 
let, and his hand came out with a letter. 
“Gosh,” he said, “there’s a letter I gotta mail, 
too.” 

And when he mailed the letter he probably 
was reminded by the mail box that he forgot 
to fill the woodbox at home. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Still, we shall never have real peace in this 
country until we settle this matter of Mrs. 
Gann. 


The Cubs have bought a new third baseman. 
Now it might be a good thing to buy off all 
the other third basemen. 

Normal conditions have been restored in 
Wall Street. Now if they will just restore the 
losings, all will be ‘well. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer has just paid $650,000 for 
a collection of violins. You ought to see the 
collection of things some of the fellows in Wall 
Street paid $650,000 for. 

“Improved relations” are said to be the result 
of the recent confab by Messrs. Hoover and 
MacDonald. When most of us think of some 
of ours, we’re mighty glad to hear it. 

The University of Pennsylvania urges busi- 
ness men to study’ the want ads. We suspect 
that a lot of business men down around Wall 
Street will be studying the want ads now. 


Sinclair in jail, Fall convicted in a wheel- 
chair, Pantages found guilty—and yet the loose 
talkers will continue to indulge in the fiction 
that the poor are punished and the rich escape. 


Just Alive 


[A reader suggests the republication of the 
poem “Just Alive,” which appeared originally 
in this department. It is especially appro- 
priate just at this time, as it is rumored that 
some of our other good readers may have 
suffered some monetary losses during the 
last week or two. But, after all, it is as 
Red Jones said:]} 

A lawg-chain broke, an’ a hemlock load 
Come pourin’ down on the open road. 

It caught Red Jones where he stood at, 
It caught Red Jones before he knowed 

An’ it knocked him down an’ it rolled him 

flat. 


We pried ’em loose an’ we pulled Red out. 
He was bunged up right, an’ there ain’t no 
doubt. 
He had broke one arm, he had broke one 
laig, 
He had tore his ear, he had broke his snout, 
An’ his ribs was stove like a soft-boiled aig. 


We loaded Red on a lawggin’ sleigh 

An’ we drove all night an’ we drove all day 
Over corduroy, over rut an’ rock, 

Till we fetched at last to old Cloquet 
An’ landed Red with the sawmill doc. 


When the doc got through of a-mendin’ Red, 
An’ had him put snug in a trundle bed, 
An’ he said that Red maybe might survive, 
Then what do you think that darn fool said? 
“Well, I’m mighty glad to be just alive!” 


Then I went downstairs an’ I says, says I, 

(To myself, of course), “You’re a lucky guy! 
You ain’t broke no laig, an’ ain’t broke no rib, 

An’ you needn’t lay while the days go by 
An’ eat from a spoon with a baby’s bib.” 


An’ it done me good just to swing my stem, 

An’ my arms—well, I tried out both of them; 
An’ I wiggled all of my fingers five, 

An’ I quoted Red’s little vocal gem, 

“Well, I’m mighty glad to be just alive!” 


McKeown Brothers Co. 


5239 So. Keeler Ave. 


BUILDS ROOF TRUSSES OF woop 
FOR ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 
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Hammer Beam Trusses with Gothic Arch 
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McKeown Brothers Co. 


Established 1894 
21 East 40th St, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











How Much Profit Are You 
Passing Up By Not Having a 
Lange Duplex in Your Shop? 





CORES of mills and factories have discov- 
ered that they were passing up nice extra 
profits by not having a Lange Auto Glass 
Edger to take care of furniture, show case, 
French door and automobile repair work that 
could be handled without any appreciable extra 
effort. Result: They now are doing a tidy vol- 
ume of work with a Lange Glass Edger, turn- 
ing spare time into extra dollars with a very 
small investment. Why not consider this for 
your own business? Our catalog, free on re- 
quest, tells all about Lange Auto Glass Edgers, 
Tools and Supplies. Write for it today. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works. 
166 North May Street 
Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 
166 Nortb May .Street, Chicago 


We'd like your complete catalog of Lange Auto 
Glass Edgers, Tools and Supplies. 
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Northern Woods 
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IRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln - 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 

.. HARDWOOD LUMBER 
IDEAL” Steel Burnished Rock 











FLOORING 








Brown Lumber Company 


IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade. 


Main Office: MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
Branch Office: 
1402 Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Lumbermen:— 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 


Touts 
Woods 


They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ‘Touch Wood!” 

This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 
sell for $1, but it’s 


Only 


50 Cents 


Postpaid 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Calendar Reform Fails 


Proposals for calendar reform failed to re- 
ceive the necessary two-thirds majority in a 
nation-wide referendum of business organiza- 
tions included in the membership of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States. Each 
of the three proposals submitted to vote re- 
ceived a majority, but two-thirds is necessary 
to bind the national chamber. 

The proposals were: 

That the present calendar should be_ so 
changed as to bring about a greater compara- 
bility in business records for periods within 
a year and for periods from year to year. 

That the form which changes in the calen- 
dar should take should be determined through 
‘international conference. 

That the Government of the United States 
should participate in an international confer- 
ence to determine the form of changes to be 
made in the calendar. 


As shown by the preliminary count, the sug- 
gestion that the United States should participate 
in an international conference on the subject 
received the largest affirmative vote—1,856 to 
1,009, with 1,911 necessary to bind the cham- 
ber’s membership. The proposal that the pres- 
ent calendar should be changed failed by the 
largest margin—1,549 to 1,318, with 1,912 
necessary to bind. : 

The proposals submitted to referendum were 
recommendations in a report prepared by a spe- 
cial committee of the chamber. The report 
was accompanied by a minority finding advo- 
cating strongly the continuance of the present 
calendar. The minority said in part: 

Generally speaking, the civilized world does 
now possess, or is rapidly coming to possess, 
a calendar enjoying substantial uniformity. 
The infliction of a new calendar having radi- 
cal departures from the present, or attempt- 
ing to improve it, would mean annoyance to 
millions of people, would .bring great discom- 
fiture to great sects which view the present 
calendar with religious loyalty, and would 
offer nothing of substantial value to any sin- 
gle business which that business can not now 
enjoy, if it will. 


Growing Lodgepole Pine Timber 


The fundamental measures required to pro- 
duce continuous crops of lodgepole pine tim- 
ber in the Rocky Mountain and intermountain 
States are adequate fire protection, slash dis- 
posal and selective cutting. 

This is the conclusion of the United States 
Forest Service after a study covering several 
years on timber growing and cutting practice 
in the lodgepole pine region above mentioned. 

Although cutting practices may differ in cer- 
tain types of stand, fire protection is considered 
universally necessary if stability of timber pro- 
duction is to be maintained. 

The region covered by the study includes 
most of the higher timber regions of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, southeastern Idaho, 
and northeastern Nevada. This region includes 
three major forest types—lodgepole pine, Engel- 
mann spruce and Douglas fir. Because of the 
high altitude the rate of growth of these spe- 
cies is generally slow, but they respond readily 
to scientific management. Commercially valuable 
for their timber, the forests of this region are 
of tremendous importance also as watershed 
cover. Engineers contend that even if every 
drop of water that falls in the mountains of 
this region could be conserved the volume 
would still be insufficient to irrigate all the 
arid land requiring water for productivity. 
Maintenance of a continuous forest stand is 
therefore extremely important, according to the 
Forest Service. 

In general, trees should be cut at maturity— 
that is, as nearly as possible at the time when 
the mean annual growth begins to decline. 
From the standpoint of growth, light cuts at 


. relatively short intervals are more desirable 





than heavy cutting, since they make it possible 
to maintain a growing stock of trees which wil] 
take full advantage of the productive capacity 
of the soil. 

The results of the study will be found jn 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No, 
1499-D, “Timber Cutting Practice in the 
Lodgepole Pine Region.” This bulletin is one 
of a series based on studies which will event- 
ually cover the twelve principal forest regions 
of the country. In these studies the Forest 
Service is attempting to meet the demand for 
information on practical ways and means of 
growing timber in the various parts of the 
country, and the effort is being made to bring 
together the most up-to-date information which 
the Government, the forest industries, and 
other agencies have learned about timber pro- 
duction. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained on 
request from the Office of Information, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
as long as the supply available for free dis- 
tribution holds out. 


Gypsum Materials Not Lumber 


Gypsum building materials made to be used 
in place of lumber are not lumber as the term 
is understood in the trade. 

This is the finding of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the case of the Rockwood Cor- 
poration of St. Louis. 

Accordingly, the corporation, which manu- 
factures gypsum building materials, is ordered 
to cease and desist from: 

Using the word “lumber” and/or the words 
“Rockwood Lumber” in catalogs, pamphlets or 
advertising matter used in the offering for 
sale or sale in interstate commerce of gypsum 
products or gypsum building materials unless 
and until the word “lumber” and/or the words 
“Rockwood Lumber” are qualified by the use 
of the word “gypsum” or some other word 
or words equally explanatory in lettering 
equally conspicuous as the word “lumber.” 

Continuing, the commission says: 

The building material manufactured by the 
Rockwood company consisted of from one to 
2 percent by weight of cottonwood fiber and of 
about 80 percent by weight of calcined gyp- 
sum (calcium sulphate). The remainder was 
water of crystallization. 

These materials have the contour shape of 
lumber and are put in place with carpenters’ 
tools to take the place of lumber although 
their appearance, weight and texture are not 
Similar to those qualities in lumber. 

The Department of Commerce in its “Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 16” pur- 
suant to the action of conferences held by 
representatives of the lumber producing and 
distributing industry issued the following de- 
finition: 

“Lumber is the product of the saw and plan- 
ing mill not further manufactured than by 
sawing, resawing, passing lengthwise through 
a standard planing mill, crosscut to length and 
matched.” 

The respondent’s use of the word “lumber” 
was held by the commission as having the 
tendency to deceive the public into the belief 
that the company’s products. were actually cut 


from trees. 
Sea aaaaaae 


Self-Government in Industry 


Self-government in industry continues to 
make forward strides. In its latest bulletin on 
the subject the Federal Trade Commission 
Says: 

Trade associations, “institutes,” the United 
States Chamber of, Commerce, and business 
organizations in other forms have done and 
are doing excellent work in this respect. Com- 
petitive conditions in many industries are be- 
ing studied and intelligently analyzed, codes 
are being adopted, and much money is being 
expended in educating industries for the work 
of self-regulation; but when faults are dis- 
covered and rules adopted for their correction 
it remains for the trade-practice-conference 
procedure to supply, in a measure at least, 
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an element which heretofore has been com- 
pletely lacking, namely, enforcement. 
Selt-regulation without rules would be im- 
possible, and rules without some power of 
enforcement make self-regulation often a mere 
expensive gesture. The fact that some power 
rests, as it does, in an impartial, disinterested 
governmental body obviates the necessity of 
frequent use of such power. This is demon- 
strated in that between 300 and 400 rules have 
peen 2dopted by industries in trade-practice 
conferences, but the power of the Federal 
Trade Commission has not been invoked with 
reference to a dozen of these. 


T X Widens Lumber Markets 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ing manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; 
Carl Hamilton, advertising manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co,, and L. 
R. Putman, advertising counsel of the 
Southern Pine Association, will be in attend- 
ance. The meeting also will be attended by 
Theodore M. Knappen, publicity director of 
the N. L. M. A., and F. O. Perkins, account 





‘executive of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 


and probably by Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary-manager, and Walter F. Shaw, trade 
extension manager, of the N. L. M. A. 

The wide reach of the lumber industry 
necessarily produces divergent interests as 
between regions and species, and for this 
reason it was considered wise to call a meet- 
ing of the advertising advisory committee in 
advance of the meetings of the TX commit- 
tee and the National directors in December. 

There has been considerable discussion of 
the advisability of launching a radio public- 
ity and advertising drive next year, but this 
plan will probably be abandoned for the 
present, since it is already too late to ar- 
range for a nation-wide hook-up of the kind 
desired and at the most appropriate time 
during 1930. It is possible that something 
may be done from time to time in the way 
of localized radio broadcasting in particular 


situations. 
* - * 


CAR RUNNING BOARDS 


National Association Intervenes in Hearing 
—To Show Advantages of Wood 


Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 29.—At the hearing 
today before Examiner Rogers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was granted per- 
mission to intervene in the petition of the rail- 
road brotherhoods that the railroads be author- 
ized to install on freight cars running boards 
of materials other than wood. 

This action by the examiner gives the Na- 
tional association the right to be formally rep- 
resented and to plead and show the advantages 
of wood for running board construction. 

Furthermore, Examiner Rogers ruled that 
before the Government’s policy of requiring 
wood for running boards can be changed clear- 
cut evidence of the suitability of substitute ma- 
terials must be submitted. 

After about five hours of discusion, which at 
times grew rather heated and sharp, the hearing 
was adjourned until Nov. 27, Examiner Rogers 
allowing this interval for the gathering of defi- 
nite evidence in support of the petition of the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

At the outset of the hearing Mr. Rogers over- 
ruled a motion of the petitioners, supported by 
counsel for the American Railway Association, 
that the committee on safety appliances (me- 
chanital division of the American Railway 
Association) be authorized to decide what ma- 
terials could be used for running “boards as 
being found “satisfactory and safe in service, 
constructed of wood, metal or other materials.” 

Examiner Rogers pointed out that such trans- 
fer of authority would, in effect, deprive the 
commission of its legal authority to designate 
the materials to be used. This ruling brought 
on a rather spirited argument, counsel for the 
American Railway Association indicating that 
this furnished a fine opportunity for the com- 


mission to step aside and relieve the carriers 
of at least one form of regulation. Counsel 
indulged in somewhat of a tirade against Gov- 
ernment regulation of railroads in general. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation had been co-operating with the 
American Railway Association, after having 
ascertained that one man was really responsible 
for having started the move for substitute ma- 
terials for running boards. However, the 
carriers had meanwhile filed an amended 
answer which indicated that they had, for rea- 
sons best known to themselves, come over to 
the attitude of the brotherhoods on the ground 
that .a suitable substitute for wood had been 
found. 

It was obvious as the discussion progressed 
that the petitioners and the respondents seri- 
ously thought that the fact that they had agreed 
among themselves was all that was necessary 
in order to close the case. Examiner Rogers 
naturally could not accept this view, and made 
it abundantly clear that the commission would 
require the production of clear proof of the 
suitability of any substitute, regardless of 
material. 

W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and Arthur T. Up- 
son, assistant trade extension manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
represented the lumber industry at the hearing 
and. will act in that capacity throughout the 
proceedings. Their presence assures proper 
protection for the lumber industry from both 
a legal and a technical point of view. 

The examiner accepted, for consideration only, 
a proposed amended order reading: “Running 
boards shall be made of wood or other ma- 
terials suitable to afford secure footing.” The 
briefs and subsequent argument of all parties 
are expected to revolve around this proposed 
order. It will be up to the petitioners and re- 
spondents to name the substitute or substitutes 
and demonstrate to the commission that they 
are equally as suitable as wood or superior to it 
for this purpose. The National association is 
very confident the brotherhoods and carriers 
will have an extremely difficult time convinc- 


ing the commission. 
* * * 


Takes Charge at Pittsburgh 


PittspurGH, Pa., Oct. 28.—J. R. Rapp, of 
the New York field office of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today 
took charge of the Pittsburgh office, suc- 
ceeding Harold S. Crosby, transferred to 
Kansas City. 

Before coming with the National asso- 
ciation he was a forest products engineer and 
was associated constantly with the lumber 
industry. His activities in this regard began 
immediately after graduation from the 
Pennsylvania State College of Forestry in 
1915. 

In order to familiarize himself thoroughly 
with the industry, Mr. Rapp started as a 


yard laborer and has since filled a cross: 


section of positions. For example, he has 
been assistant to the mill superintendent 
with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. and has 
inspected lumber at southern mills, and air- 
plane factories in the Northwest for the 
United States Government. 

Following the World War Mr. Rapp was 
employed in making surveys and appraisals 
of land and timber holdings. During the 
next four-year period he served as manager 
of a large retail lumber yard at Ocean City, 
N. J. From September, 1928, to June, 1929, 
he was in charge of the Atlanta field office 
of the National association. 


Mr. Rapp is a native of Pennsylvania and 
thoroughly conversant with lumber condi- 
tions in and surrounding the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory and may be said to be especially fitted 
for his new position here. With a wide ex- 
perience in the lumber industry, Mr. Rapp 
is an enthusiastic promoter of its interests. 
His task here is to give practical, expert 
service to lumber consumers and distribut- 
ers, 


NorthernWoods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 

BIRCH- SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Try 


S “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mee ~6©=—)6 Lumber Co. 















Rotary Cut 


Northern Veneers 
and Plywood 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. e are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 

We also manufacture Northern Pine,  — 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargos or mixed with our “ Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co,, 1831 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten. 516 Lumber Exchange 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceili: Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


MERICAN 
PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


eroumaen OF 
































. RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
Send for Latest Price List 








Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man 
It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lum told 
ith a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“Kewares” Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York City, 415 Lexington: Ave. 
Chicago, IIL, 1518 Fisher Bidg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 525 Maccabees Bidg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Sea‘tle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 











Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
hh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yeliow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


a a Sr 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Resboro, Ack. We Solicit 
a A Your Patronage 

















FIGURE 
Any House 


in 49 Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5S minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


ee 










American Lumberman 
| 431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I 

l met Sie pane te Seek by sees ae ee to 

remit $15 in full payment. 
OE Ee : . te o Dal ccinsie 
| Decade dadcdcnctictsscctecdttihbabasosiaienqees 
eS Subject to approval of the management. 





News Notes from Ame 


Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 26.—Business in fir is quiet, The vol- 
ume of pine shipments in the Inland Empire 
is said to be about normal and fully up to 
production, so that stocks are not accumulated 
at the mills. Demand for spruce lumber is 
fairly active. A large quantity of forest 
products is moving every day from mills here 
and on the Columbia River. Shipments, for 
instance from St. Helens and Prescott on the 
lower Columbia this week reached a total of 
5,000,000 feet of lumber and 250,000 feet of 
piling, the piling going to the United King- 
dom. A smaller quantity of piling was also 
shipped to California. 

Encouraging words were spoken in Portland 
this week by Ralph Budd, president Great 
Northern railway. Mr. Budd said that every 
indication points to an active lumber market 
in the very near future. The railroads will 
be buying lumber for freight cars, which 
henceforth will contain more wood than of 


late. 
With exceptionally fine weather favoring 
operations, large quantities of logs are being 


brought in from the woods 


in the Columbia 
River district, and 


the situation from the 
millman’s viewpoint is more favorable than 
it was a month ago, when logs were scarce. 
Hemlock and red cedar logs are plentiful, as 
a result of the falling off in the demand from 
Japan. 

The Western Plywood Co., Martinez, Calif., 
is making some notable improvements in con- 
nection with its redwood plywood operations. 
The increased demand for high grade red- 
wood panels has necessitated the installation 
of additional veneer drying capacity and 
woodworking machinery. Two Moore cross- 
circulation veneer kilns now are being con- 
structed. These driers are different from the 
usual type of veneer drier, in that relatively 
low temperatures and fast air circulation are 
employed. The market for redwood panels 
is being extended to many foreign countries, 
where redwood is used for interior trim. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Oct. 26.—Many Tacoma lumbermen and log- 
ging operators have been in Seattle for the 
last few days attending the annual convention 
of the Pacific Logging Congress, so the regu- 
lar meeting yesterday of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club brought out a very small attend- 
ance. There was some informal discussion of 
plans to further the use of wood in civic con- 
struction work, but no action of any kind was 


taken. The meeting adjourned early. 
Plans to enter the Puget Sound trade are 
being made by the Redwood Steamship Co., 


which now operates a fleet of ships between 
California and Gulf ports. The line has just 
purchased another vessel and plans to add tw» 
or three more to the fleet if lumber contracts 
for the eastbound trade from Puget Sound can 
be obtained. 

State land and timber appraised at more 
than $750,000 will be offered for sale Nov. 5, 
according to an announcement by the State 
land commissioner. The timber to be sold is 
valued at $653,000. 

Several more pulp mills will soon be estab- 
lished in the Tacoma district if the prediction 
made by Andrew H. Cochran, of the Cascade 
Paper Co. is fulfilled. Mr. Cochran spoke yes- 
terday before the Tacoma Guro Club. - He said 
there are now eight pulp mills in the State, 
with a capacity of 785 tons a day, and that 
three more are to be built. The State has 
16 paper mills with an output of 1,400 tons of 
paper a day. 

Thomas B. Galbraith, of the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Co., was appointed a member of the special 
tax investigation committee yesterday. The 
appointment was announced by Gov. Roland H. 
Hartley. The committee was authorized by 
the last legislature, and is expected to develop 
a new system of taxation for the State which 
will avoid the constant litigation which has 
been going on for the last few years. Mr. 
Galbraith is the only lumber manufacturer on 
the committee. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. plans 
the construction of a $200,000 milling plant 
in the Kulshan district, near Bellingham, ac- 


————$—__ 


cording to information made public here this 
week. The company has a large logging opera- 
tion in the district, from which logs are 
shipped to the Tacoma mill. The new proje ct, 
which will be electrically operated throughout, 
will include sawmill, planing mill and shingle 
mill. Details of the proposed construction 
have not yet been announced. 

Fire of undetermined origin swept the lower 
floor of the Tillicum Toy Co.’s plant here 


yesterday. The damage was estimated at 
more than $1,000. 
Mrs. Thomas J. Handforth and her 


son, 
Thomas -Scofield Handforth, have left Tacoma 
for Woodbury, N. J., where they will make 
their home with Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Hand- 
forth. Mrs. Thomas Handforth’s husband, 
who was secretary-treasurer of the Lindstrom- 
Handforth Lumber Co., died several weeks ago. 

Ross F. Martin, for several years an inspec- 
tor for the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
has been appointed sales representative at 
Los Angeles for the Defiance Lumber Co., and 
left last week to assume his new duties. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Oct. 26.—While orders for export cutting are 
coming along in fair volume, they are mostly 
for straight merchantable cutting. There is 
very little common cutting being bought, and 
mill order files are very unbalanced. Japan 
is buying the usual volume of large squares 
for November-December shipment. Some China 
cutting has been placed during the past week. 
Australia is not coming along as usual for 
this time of year, and prospects are not very 
bright in this quarter. The mills are all cur- 


tailing. Some mills plan a shutdown of thirty 
days in November. Freight rates to all for- 


eign countries have shown a tendency to 
strengthen during the last ten days. 

There has been no change in the condition 
of the shingle market here. The running time 
of British Columbia mills during September 
was only 45% percent of normal, and so far 
in October it has been 45 percent of normal. 
Curtailment will be continued throughout 


November. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 26.—Millmen report vertical 
and all thick clears, 


flooring 
especially those running 
2 inches or more thick, to be in good. de- 
mand. The rail market is taking large quan- 
tities of clears. Other items are in only fair 
call. One large export company reports a 


normal amount of business, but Japanese 
orders are running about 60 percent under 


the average for the last two to three years. 
Chinese imports have picked up the last two 
or three weeks. Loggers declare the market 
for lower grade fir logs is soft. 

John C. Summers, former retail yard opera- 
tor and wholesaler, at Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., and former manager in Omaha for 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., is a- visitor 
to Seattle. Some six years- ago he removed 
to California. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 28.—A _ well-distributed industrial de- 
mand is keeping Milwaukee yards fairly busy 
with a multitude of small, mixed orders. 
Building lumber is moving very slowly here, 
but nearly all of the other cities of the State 
report a volume of building that is unusual 
at this time of the year. _Rural yards also 
report a better than seasonal trade. Automo- 
mobile manufacturers are somewhat slow in 
attaining quantity production on large cars, 
but report satisfactory demand for smaller 
ones. Furniture factories are in the market 
to a much greater extent than recently, except 
that seating manufacturers are still complain- 
ing. Package making materials are much 
sought by a long list of industries. Hemlock, 
the several Wisconsin varieties of pine, cedar 
posts, birch and flooring stock are all firm. 

John Ehne & Son Co., Milwaukee, pattern 


makers to the trade, have organized a pattern 
sales and service division to cover the central 
States which will be in charge of Arthur Kane, 
formerly in charge of sales for the Giddings 
& Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond du Lac,. Wis. 
assistant manager 
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ricas Lumber Centers 


Horeb (Wis.) Lumber Co. and active in the 
councils of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, has been made manager to take 
the place of E. S. Engen, resigned. Mr. Engen 
has not announced his plans. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Oct. 30.—With northern pine mills closing 
for the season in some sections of the Head 
of the Lakes drea, operators now are unani- 
mous in admitting that the assortment of 
stocks will not be in as good supply as during 
the last twelve months. The Carpenter-Hixon 
Co. (Ltd.), at Blind River, Ont., is among the 
mills preparing to close down, though the 
company expects to operate two or three weeks 
more. This is a comparatively new mill, in 
its second year of operation. 

Ww. A. Ellinger, secretary of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, with offices 
in Minneapolis, who passed through Duluth 
last week on a tour of the northern mills, re- 
ported that the Rust-Owen Lumber Co. mills 
at Drummond, Wis., will operate for at least 
another year, manufacturing hemlock and 
hardwoods. 

Stocks listed as in short supply at the north- 
ern pine mills include No. 4 boards, all thick- 
nesses of shop, some sizes of boards and di- 
mension. ‘Four-inch No. 3 Norway and 6/4 
spruce still are reported in surplus. 

Northern hardwood mills report spasmodic 
activity, with sales somewhat reduced. Not 
much hardwood is going to the Twin Cities at 
present. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Oct. 29.—Reports that come in to lineyard 
headquarters and through the associations, in- 
dicate that retailers have been, in most sec- 
tions, getting a good volume of fall business, 
and that stocks have not been allowed to run 
down as much as some reports would indicate. 
City trade appears to be the weakest point in 
the market just now. In Kansas City, for 
instance, residence construction is light in 
volume, and there has been a rapid slackening 
off in apartment building, due to the drastic 
tightening in loans on apartments, and the 
smaller margin allowed on residences. A re- 
port from the Oklahoma building and loan 
associations shows a tightening up also in that 
State. Country building is said to be mostly 
of sheds and bins, along with some repair 
work. 

R. L. McPherson, manager of trade sales 
for the Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, 
Ohio, was in Kansas City recently and com- 
pleted a deal with the Midland Purchasing Cor- 
poration whereby its membership of 134 lum- 
ber yards in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma are taking on the complete Marietta 
paint line. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Oct. 28.—The sawing season for 1929 has 
now been completed at northern Ontario mills. 
While there is a fairly good assortment of 
nearly all thicknesses and widths, some sizes 


and grades are a trifle short, particularly 
1x4-inch and 5-inch Nos. 1 and 2 common 
white pine strips, on which some whole- 


salers have advanced their price $2. The last 
month or six weeks has seen an improvement 
in demand for good white pine, C selects and 
better. There is a fair demand from Tona- 
wanda and other northern United States points 
for the better grades of white pine. The pro- 
duction of white pine next year is likely to 
show an important decrease. Four or five and 
perhaps more of the larger mills in northern 
Ontario have come to the end of their cut this 
season. In white pine, reduced production and 
co-operation among producers are beginning 
to make themselves felt upon market condi- 
tions. In nearly all other lines the situation 
is less satisfactory. Over-production and lack 
of co-operation among producers of spruce, 
jack pine and hemlock are responsible for the 
present weakness in these lines. There is no 
suggestion of a slump in the lumber market, 
but most of the retail buying is being done 
from hand to mouth. The lath situation is 
very unsatisfactory. 
to be a little bit better, but the purchaser is 


Demand for lath seems 


buying pretty much at his own price. The 
market for British Columbia shingles is still 
weak, with prices low, and the independent 
and Washington mills are quoting prices that 
searecely cover their costs. Association mills 
in British Columbia are maintaining prices. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Oct. 28.—The lumber market has been rather 
quiet. Longleaf special cuttings have been 
in very strong demand, but other items were 
rather slow. The upper grades of flooring 
lhhave been moving rather freely, but No. 2 is 
not selling. Shiplap, 6- and center matched 
8-inch are comparatively strong. The lath 
market seems somewhat better. The export 
market is fair, with the better grades show- 
ing the most strength. Prime and saps are 
strong, and sawn timber is exceptionally 
active. ; 

Harcwoods continue in good demand both 


in the export and interior markets. Prices 
remain unchanged. 
Frank G. Wisner, treasurer of Eastman, 


Gardiner & Co., ex-president of the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is seri- 
ously ill. He was taken to Touro Infirmary, 
New Orleans, last week. His condition is 


reported as unimproved. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, one of the 
directors of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is spend- 
ing several days in Laurel, and is the guest 
of his son, Frederick G. Cox. 


John Bissell general manager of the Mara- 


thon Lumber Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Memphis, Tenn., and to points 
in Alabama. 

Charles Green, president of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., was host to a party of friends 
at the Tulane-Georgia Tech football game in 
New Orleans on Saturday last. Mr. Green 
was captain of the Tulane team during his 
college days. 

Murray Bissell, sales manager for the 
Marathon Lumber Co., is attending to busi- 
ness in the north. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Oct. 28.—The North Carolina pine market 
has shown improvement. Some millmen have 
found a larger demand for the better grades 
of rough lumber, while others have reported 
the reverse; some have found box lumber to 
be moving better, and others have received 
very little new business, and so on. The 
mills have about recovered from the loss sus- 
tained by rains ‘and floods during the first 


part of the month, and are shipping stock 
out more promptly. Every order is marked 
“Rush.” The mill must carry large stocks. 


Prices remain about the same, but probably 
air dried stock will advance during the next 
thirty days or so. 

There has been a rather good demand for 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band sawn. A little 
more good circular sawn stock has been used. 
Prices remain about the same. No. 2 and 
better 4/4 stock widths band sawn, rough 
and dressed, have been in ‘better demand. 
Mixed car orders have been frequent, and 
good prices are obtained. Inquiries are also 
picking up right along. Good circular finish 
is moving better, and the mills have been 
shipping out a little more stock. Edge 4/4 
No. 3 is moving about as fast as accumulated, 
and the southern yards are likely to absorb 
most of this, for southern farmers have not 
fared so badly this year. No. 3, 4/4 stock 
widths have been moving a little better. No. 
2 and better, 5/4 and thicker in mixed cars 
have been inquired for frequently. 

There have been a few small sales of edge 
4/4 INo. 1 box, kiln dried rough, but demand 
is not active. There has also been a little 
better demand for dressed and resawn edge 
box. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box has been very quiet. 
No. 1, 4/4 stock box has been moving better 
in all widths, both band and circular sawn 
stock. The yards are buying more. The box 
makers are using 6- and 10-inch and are not 
much interested in the other widths. No. 2, 
4/4 stock box has also been moving a little 
better. Edge box, 6/4, has been active. Box 
bark strips, 4/4, have not been active. De- 





Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made fror. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
P Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hardwoods 
Plain and Quartered 


O Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 
































MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray &Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 


SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


“4 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


For our pay grade dressed stock — 





The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 























1530 - 35 Oliver Bldg., 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 
DAILY CAPACITY 150,000 Feer 


FLOORING, CEILING, PARTITION 
BEVEL SIDING, DROP SIDING, ROOFERS, 
CASING, BASE AND MOULDINGS. 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


SULLA 


The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


§ “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 


vents Over-Buying. 

4 Assembles different 
lumber on correct page. 
Valuable Time. 

q Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 


7 Plenty of space to list all “tems 


carried in stock. 


POSTPAID PRICES 
1 Copy Ready Reference In- 


ventory Book $ 1.50 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 


ventory Book 10.00 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


classes of 
Saves 


Easy 
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mand for low grade gum, cypress and poplar, 
rough and dressed, continues good. 

Planing mills have been finding business 
somewhat better. Orders for mixed cars of 
roofers and flooring were frequent, and solid 
ears of one width of kiln dried roofers were 
also popular. Prices appear to be a little 
stronger than they were thirty days ago. Air 
dried roofers have not been very active, and 
are being bought at $16 for 6-inch f. o. b. 
cars Georgia main line rate. Dressed and 
rough framing coritinues quiet. 


Houston, Tex. 


Oct. 30.—Several Houston lumbermen have 
expressed the opinion that the stock market 
crash of early this week will not be with- 
out its benefits to the lumber’ industry. 
Money will be more plentiful in the South, 
and there will be a revival of building and 
industrial activities. 

The continued rains of the last week have 
covered the pine belt more or less. The big 
mills are prepared for such conditions, but 
small mills would be prevented from operat- 
ing by wet weather. 

George W. Bowden, salesman for the R. W. 
Wier Lumber Co., Houston, and Mrs. Esther 
C. Williamson, also of Houston, were married 
Oct. 19 at the First Christian Church. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 28.—The Wabash Railway has placed 
orders for approximately 3,000,000 feet of 
lumber for car building and repair work, and 
the Chicago & Alton Railway has purchased 
about 500,000 feet, both roads buying mostly 
fir. The American Car & Foundry Co., car 
builders and repairers, purchased about 500,000 
feet of southern pine car siding. The Missouri 
Pacific also is said to have purchased a con- 
siderable footage for its requirements for the 
next thirty days. The industrial trade has 
been quite active during the last week. Sev- 
eral of the larger concerns in the St. Louis 
industrial district bought heavily of crating 
lumber, and others are coming into the market. 
Buying by the retail yards here is light, al- 
though there was an improvement last week 
over the preceding week. Most of the buying 
was of southern pine. 

The Huttig Sash & Door co. 
contract for furnishing the millwork in the 
new 12-story Paxton Hotel at Omaha, Neb. 
The paneling in the lobby is of walnut. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Oct. 28.—Col. A. C. Goodyear, president 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has announced 
the purchase of another ocean-going vessel, 
and the taking of an option on two more 
large vessels, by the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., thus dismissing any doubt about the con- 
tinuance of the manufacture of redwood lum- 
ber by that company. In less than one year’s 
time the Redwood Line has developed more 
business than its boats can handle, necessi- 
tating this recent purchase of another boat. 
The last shipment of redwood cants has been 
made to Bogalusa for the present; in the 
future large timbers will be sent instead. 
Shipping timbers will make possible the bring- 
ing in of several thousand feet more redwood 
lumber than by the previous method, 

Mrs. Ellen Conger Goodyear, mother of Col. 
A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. and the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad, and widow of one of the 
organizers of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
and founders of the city of Bogalusa, has 
purchased the private library of the late Col. 
William H. Sullivan for the use of the Boga- 
lusa public library. The library contains 
thirteen hundred volumes. It was due to Mrs. 
Goodyear’s generosity that the library was 
first established, and of her numerous valu- 
able contributions since that time, this one is 
appreciated the most by Bogalusans, who re- 
joice in the fact that the library of Col. Sulli- 
van will remain in Bogalusa. 

Last Wednesday evening Col. A. C. Goodyear, 
president, and D. T. Cushing, general manager, 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., attended 
the monthly meeting of their foremen em- 
ployees and gave talks. Col. Goodyear spoke 
of the condition of the lumber market and 
other markets, and Mr: Cushing spoke of the 
necessity of keeping the plant clean and urged 
the continuation of the present hearty co- 
operation throughout the operation. 

Edward Kretschmer, an important officer of 
the Chicago Rapid Transit Co., Floyd Graham, 


obtained the 


of the same organization, and S. J. Stiner, of 
the Chicago & Alton railroad, all of Chicago, 
were recent Bogalusa visitors. They in- 
spected the operations of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa Paper Co. 

D. T. Cushing, vice president and genera] 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co, 
recently was in Chicago looking after busi- 
ness connected with his company. 

R. H. Laftman, general manager of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., went to New York to 
attend a meeting of the kraft paper manu- 
facturers. He will return home via Chicago, 
where he will look after business connected 
with his company. 

Thomas Haley, representing the Nelson 
Lumber Co., of Pottsville, Pa., was the guest 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. in Boga- 
lusa. Mr. Haley was here in connection with 
a large order for lumber placed by his com- 
pany with the Great Southern Lumber Co,, 
and supervised the filling of the order. 


Macon, Ga. 


Oct. 28.—Roofer manufacturers are still 
complaining of unfavorable market conditions. 
Production is still down to the minimum. 
Some manufacturers are shipping a little stock 
to the East, and some to southern territory, 
but the movement is light. Few new orders 
are being placed. 

Longleaf pine mills are running on larger 
schedules this week, for weather conditions 
have improved throughout the producing belt. 
Liberal placements of orders are reported by 
a number of mills, but most of this demand is 
from the railroads. Local wholesalers say 
that business is satisfactory. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Oct. 28.—In the southeastern lumber market, 
pine timbers and shed stock are in a little 
stronger demand, and prices generally are 
firm. Although heavy rains have fallen in 
some sections of Florida and southern Georgia 
during the last few days, the woods are be- 
ginning to dry out sufficiently to allow logging 
operations to proceed on a more nearly normal 
basis and shipments have increased about 50 
percent over a week ago, but still are only 
about 75 percent of normal. The longleaf 
mills are from two to four weeks behind with 
timber orders, and in most instances have all 
of the business they can handle for the pres- 
ent. The export demand continues brisk and 
a number of large cargoes have been cleared 
from Florida ports this month for the Island 
trade and for South America. This business 
has reached greater than normal proportions, 
because of the loss of several export cargoes 
during recent storms. There is a fairly good 
demand for No. 2 and better framing and 
timbers, as well as Nos. 1 and 2 common 3- 
and 4-inch framing, and 1x6-inch No. 2 bond 
siding. Nos. 2 and 3 common boards are in 
fair demand, and some nice orders are being 
placed for the upper grades of finish and shed 
stock in mixed cars. Georgia-Alabama air 
dried roofers are in fair demand, with prices 
of $17 and $.6 prevailing. Longleaf stock is 


being accepted readily at $20 and $21, mill. 
Few cypress items are in good demand. 


The shortage of lath is acute and manufac- 
turers are unable to fill orders. Many orders 
have been placed during the last week or 
ten days for lath green from the saw, and 
those weighing as much as 200 pounds over 
association standards are being readily bought. 
Shingles are also being taken as fast as they 
are sixty to ninety days dry, and prices are 
firm on both items. Tank and FAS in 8/ to 
16/4 thicknesses are in good demand, and few 
of the mills have any surplus of these items. 
There is some demand for the factory grades 
and for “C” and “D” finish in mixed cars, 
and box and pecky are being taken in a 
volume which does not permit the mills to in- 
crease their small stocks. The upper grades 
of finish are in poor demand, and practically 
all mills have large stocks of these grades. 
Production in this territory is unchanged, the 
cut of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., of 
Varnville, S. C., being replaced by that of the 
J. Ray Arnold Lumber‘€o., which began the 
manufacture of cypress at its Groveland plant 
about three months ago, cutting around 85,000 
feet daily. Its product, however, will not be 
on the market, with the exception of a few 
items, until after the first of the year. 
Richard S. Kendrick, for several years sec- 
retary of the Florida Dense Long Leaf Manu- 
facturers, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
and later associated with a New Orleans ad- 
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yertising agency, is now a member of the 
advertising staff of the Harrisburg (Pa.), 


Telegraph. 
Warren, Ark. 


Oct. 28.—A large percentage of the new 
orders being booked by Arkansas soft pine 
mills are for mixed car loading, dealers buy- 
ing only such stock as is actually needed. 

Although mill stocks are better assorted 
than for several months, the average mill is 
short of at least a few staple items. Better 
assortments of common boards and dimension 
are available at all mills, except that in 
boards only the 8-inch are in surplus, while 
6- and 12-inch are especially scarce. Some 
mills are not willing to accept orders for 12- 
inch No. 1 boards, even for deferred shipment. 
In No. 2 boards 12-inch, 10- and 20-foot are 
not available in any quantity, while shipments 
of 12-foot must be limited to a few thousand 
feet a car. All other items of No. 2 and 3 
boards are in good supply, except possibly 4- 
inch No. 3. Dimension items are much more 
plentiful than at any previous time this year, 
though some mills are unable to furnish 2x4- 
inch, 10- and 20-foot No. 1 in any quantity, 
and stock sheets show 2x4-inch, 10-, 16-, 18- 
and 20-foot sold ahead for fifteen to twenty 
days. In 2x12-inch No. 1, all lengths continue 
searce, No. 3 dimension is in very limited 
supply. Dimension prices are holding much 


operators have recently 
and will not cut banked logs on hand until 
prices improve. 
deavoring to hold their available stock for 
better prices. 
fire hazard again, 
in several sections. 


stock when needed. 


the same level as No. 2, which is around $3.25. 
The No. 
ear loading. 


2 are not available except for mixed 


Small mills continue active, though several 
closed their plants 


The small operators are en- 


Dry weather has created forest 
and fires have broken out 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 29.—A general survey of the northern 


pine situation shows that complaints center 
on short supply rather than on lack of demand. 
The present situation and outlook both are 
satisfactory, 
alike declare, 
ahead so far as meeting the demand for quick 
shipments of assorted stocks is concerned. 


manufacturers and line-yard men 
but some of them see trouble 


Present orders are largely for forward use. 
Buyers are more concerned about getting the 
At the same time many 
requiring quick shipment are being 
Prices of northern pine are holding 


orders 
received. 
firm. 
There has been a seasonable falling off in 
demand for smaller northern white cedar 
posts. The larger sizes, still mueh in demand, 
are in such short supply that it is impossi- 
ble to meet the needs of the trade. There is 














In the construction of a new building for parts and service at the general headquarters in San 


Leandro, Calif., the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


is using a large quantity of wood, as indicated in 


the above photograph taken just after construction work had been started. 





firmer than those of boards, as big mills are 
not producing much dimension. 

Stocks of flooring and finish are consider- 
ably under normal, with a number of items 
not available. <A steady demand is taking 
B&better and No. 1 3-inch flat and edge grain 
as fast as they are accumulated. A slight 
surplus exists in No. 2. Bé&better 4-inch flat 
flooring is sold ahead of production at almost 
every mill. Nos. 1 and 2 common are in 
limited supply. Ec e grain 4-inch flooring is 
a little more plentitul, though stocks are low. 
Several mills that reported a large surplus 
of all items of finish now find their stocks 
subnormal, and some are oversold on such 
staple items as 1x4- and 6-inch, 14-foot finish 
and casing, 1x8-inch, 16-foot B&better finish 
and base, and 14-foot in this item has been 
sold out by two of the large- mills. There 
is a good supply of 10-inch finish, but 12- 
inch stocks are largely in 14- to 18-foot 
lengths. Stocks of 5/4 are lower than at any 
time in the last two years, several mills be- 
ing sold up-on 5/4x6- and 8-inch, and oversold 
on 12-inch. In 5/4x10-inch, only 14- and 16-foot 
are available. Stocks of 6/ and 8/4 B&better 
largely in 16-foot. Ceiling, drop siding and 
partition stocks are low in all grades and 
lengths, except possibly 8-foot and shorter. 
Molding stocks are also under normal. 

Prices have weakened a little on No. 1 


lath, which is the only grade available for 


prompt loading. The No. 1 sell down to nearly 








still a considerable demand for small sized 
poles, although this is showing signs of fall- 
ing off. Cedar prices are holding up unusually 
well. Prices for the larger sized posts, of 
course, are very firm. 

The millwork trade in Minneapolis seems to 
be concentrating on storm sash, as home 
owners prepare for winter. 

There is a strong demand for green balsam 
lath in the Twin Cities, but few are available. 
White pine lath are moving fairly well. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


Oct. 28.—Southern pine men, except those 
in condition to furnish longleaf, say the ex- 
pected fall demand has not shown up. It is 
freely admitted that the high interest rates 
and the sending of even building and loan 
money to'New York, to be loaned out at high 
rates, has stopped speculative building. ‘In- 
terviews with prominent sales managers on 
the probable effect of the unprecedented sell- 
ing on Wall Street resulted in a unanimous 
verdict that it would be healthful. Call 
money is getting lower, and they look for a 
return of new construction before the end of 
the present year. Bond sales have been held 


up on account of there being no market for 
4% and 5 percent securities. 

There continues a fair demand for 
wood, 


hard- 


with prices holding up nicely. Orders 


CI PACIFIC COAST Co 








1” No. 1,2 and 3 COMMON 
Boards and Shiplap 
You—your salesmen—and entire 
staff will readily see opportu- 
nities of building sales with 
this better Western Hem- 
lock. Order today— 


PACIFIC STATES 


LUMBER CO, 
TACOMA, WASH. 











Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir, West Coast 
Hemlock, and 
Red Cedar Products 







REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ss. B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ray Kennedy, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
Frank Probst, ?. O. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. 
H. E. Wade. 1330 J St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Associated Lbr. Service, 815 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











—485 HOUSES 


—assorted sizes and styles to 
use these forethought days 
for 1930 prospects. 

Your sales aid library needs 
this set of 7 Books. Sim- 
PROVAL—tright away! 


EW.Stillwell & Co., 
1212 California Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





KILN DRIED 
St Fir 
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with 
>* UPPERS 


1~-Poyneer 
ie Lumber Co. 
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ae 
HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL ~— GRADE 
4 DOUGLAS FIR 


Specially Selected. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4, sss! vest 


including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated gy and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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PROFITS — 


More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. Costs Less. 

2. Require Less Space. 
3. Better Grades. 

4. Quicker Shipments. 


We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. Send 
for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 











SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CuRTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 


Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 














. BOTELS Cd 
HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 





Keller and Boyd 
Owner: and 


Operz.tors 
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Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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are about even with production, so there has 
been no accumulation of surplus dry stocks. 
This condition is considered very favorable in 
face of the heavy production brought about 
by continued clear weather. 

Carelessness, coupled with prolonged dry 
weather, has resulted in many fires being 
started in the eastern Texas forests, and the 
combined efforts of the forestry service and 
interested parties are required to keep them 
under control. Forest patrolmen are now 
fighting the flames day and night, but the dry 
weather had made the task a very difficult 
one. 


Shreveport, La. 


Oct. 28.—Although retail yard demand is 
still dragging, purchasing of railroad and car 
materials is very active. The larger mills 
are receiving orders for a big volume of rail- 
road and car material, and the prices are at- 
tractive, being as good as at any time this 
year. The best sales are to Texas and Okla- 
homa, the Texas oil fields calling for much 
lumber. Some increase in total orders was 
noted during the last week or ten days. Most 
of them have been for mixed cars, usually 
for only one or two cars to the customer. The 
larger mills have been holding their prices 
rather firm.* They are running only five days 
a week, and may reduce that time later on 
unless business justifies a continuation of the 
5-day schedule. Logging and shipping condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Hardwood demand is good, with plenty of 
stock available. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Oct. 29.—Market conditions have not im- 
proved. There has been more building, but 
loans have been hard to secure, and esti- 
mates are cut too low. Old accounts have 
been worrying the yards. Sales of realty, in 
which the yards held interest through sales 
to contractors, have released money tied up 
more than a year. 

Prices remain fairly steady, but lower 
grades are weak. No. 2 air dried boards, 
1x6-inch and wider, were listed last week at 
less than No. 3. Flooring in all grades suf- 
fered a loss of about $1. Other shed stock 
remained at about Oct. 15 level. Shortleaf 
and longleaf dimension from the small mills 
has declined, to $16 for 2x6-inch, and $17.50 
for other widths, wholesale. Small timbers 
are dragging. 

Allen G. Loehr, secretary State retailers’ 
association, has been advised that the Bes- 
semer club boasts of being the only one in 
Alabama that has as members every lumber 
and building material dealer. Within the last 
six months one Bessemer yard closed up and 
moved out, another sold all stock and closed 
its yard, while a third passed into the hands 
of a liquidating committee. The four re- 
maining have joined hands to make a little 
money out of each sale or make no sale. 


Denver, Colo. 


Oct. 28.—Weather continues ideal for build- 
ing operations, and there is considerable work 
being done in different parts of the State. 
Farmers are doing some building now that 
they have about finished harvesting their 
crops and the yards in the agricultural dis- 
tricts report better demand. Wholesalers here 
report that they are not booking very many 
orders, as yards seem to have enough lumber 
to meet present needs. 


Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 29.—The local market for Pacific coast 
lumber looks better this week, wholesalers 
state, there being more nearly a parity be- 
tween the supply of transit lots and the de- 
mand for them. The eastern spruce market 
is quiet, but for frame schedules $42 is still 
the base price. In the quotations for random 
lengths there is no real change. Spruce lath 
are weak. Shingles are dull, and a decline has 
just been announced for one make of British 
Columbia red cedars. Southern pine flooring 
is quiet, but generally firm. Industrial de- 
mand is seasonable and fairly satisfactory, 
but business with the building industry is not 
up to expectations. 

Last week’s arrivals of foreign lumber in- 
cluded a cargo of hardwoods and a cargo of 
spruce from Nova Scotia, two cargoes from 
British Columbia and a shipment of 1,577 
pieces of teak from Calcutta. 


The Blanchard Lumber Co.’s mill at Portage 
is again in operation, making three large 
spruce frame mills now running in New 
England. 

Harry L. Folsom, of the Leatherbee-Me. 
Donough Co., is again in the hospital, where 
he recently spent several months. Mr. Fo}. 


*som was operated on a few days ago and is 


now doing well. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 29.—Some of the lumber dealers are of 
the opinion that the seasonal decline in busi- 
ness is beginning, but big construction con- 
tracts recently let, and buying by railroads, 
will have a tendency to help out the situa- 
tion. The railroads are buying liberally, 
Southern pine prices are low. Shipments 
from Alabama are coming out better than 
those from Georgia. Unloading by some of 
the wholesalers has pretty well flooded the 
Pittsburgh district with the southern woods, 
including gum. Western woods, including 
the white pines, fir and hemlock, are steady, 
with little price change in the last week. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oct. 29.—Little change in the lumber mar- 
ket has taken place during October. Except 
for a slight increase in prices of No. 3 com- 
mon Idaho, lists are virtually unaltered. De- 
mand has been generally light, and retailers 
and wholesalers alike are complaining of the 
lack of business. In the case of retailers, 
there are exceptions. Some of the city yards 
report a very satisfactory business, but these 
are firms that do not rely upon building and 
whose trade is largely in specialties. There 
has been a fairly good demand for eastern 
spruce lath in the last two weeks. Hardwood 
flooring has been selling well, and pine floor- 
ing, as well, has been going satisfactorily in 
spots. Fir sales are disappointing. The yards 
are not stocked up to the extent they were a 
year ago, and are buying very carefully. 
Meanwhile shipments of fir have been large, 
though most of the lumber has been sold be- 
fore leaving the mills. ! 

The lumbermen, with representatives of all 
other business, are keeping their eyes and 
ears on Wall Street. Some seemed confident 
that the business of the nation is on a firm 
foundation, and that the deflation of stocks 
will not cause serious interruption. 

Raymond W. Storm, of George H. Storm & 
Co., will describe his company’s “Firesafe” 
process at the meeting of the Nylta Club next 
Friday night. The meeting will be held in 
the parlors of the National Republican Club. 


Hymeneal 


LANGSENKAMP-CARROLL. The engage- 
ment is announced of Miss Dorothy Frances 
Carroll, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. 
Carroll of Indianapolis, Ind., to Frank Stroup 
Langsenkamp. The marriage is to take place 
on the morning of Nov. 16 at 10:30 in the 
Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, Indian- 
apolis. The father of the bride-to-be is well 
known in the lumber trade as advertising 
manager for E. C. Atkins & Co., manufac- 
turers of Atkins saws. 


STRONACH-GARRETISON. Harry Simon 
Stronach and Mrs. Frances Florence Garret- 
son were married on Friday, Oct. 11 at 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. Stronach is a 
former lumberman and the inventor of the 
well-known Stronach non-splitting shingle 
nail and former eastern representative for 
the West Coast Forest Products Bureau. He 
is now in charge of western sales for the 
Stronach Nail Co. Mr. and Mrs. Stronach will 
make their home after Jan. 10 at 942 S. Mans- 
field Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOYNIHAN-HORIGAN. The marriage of 
Miss Carolyn Horigan, daughter «. -— 
James Horigan, of Rochester, N. 
Michael J. Moynihan, also of that a, “took 
place on Saturday, Oct. 12, at the Church of 
the Blessed ‘Sacrament in Rochester. The 
bride is secretary of the John J. Soble Lum- 
ber Co., wholesale and retail lumber dealer, 
and is well known in Rochester lumber trade. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moynihan are now on a motor 
tour and upon their return about Nov. 10 
will make their home at 67 Wilmer Street, 
Rochester. 


JOHNSON-BURKE. Kathryn Louise Burke, 
daughter of Timothy J. Burke, head of sy 
T. J. Burke Lumber Co., of Oswego, N. 
and Thomas J. Johnson, of Fulton, N. Y., will 
be married in Oswego some time next month 
according to announcement made at a bridge- 
luncheon at the Burke home on Oct. 19. Mr. 
Johnson is a hardware merchant of Fulton. 
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E. H. LEMAY, president of E. H. Lemay 
(Ltd.), Montreal, Que., and widely known in 
Canada as a wholesale lumber merchant, died 
on Oct. 19 at the age of 80. Mr. Lemay was 
not only a national figure in the Canadian 
lumber industry, but was for several years 
a director of the Banque Canadienne Na- 
tionale and for many years a member of the 
Montreal Harbor Commission. He played a 
leading part in the building up of the lum- 
per trade in Canada and was a pioneer in 
the local and export white pine trade. Born 
at St. Martin, Que., Jan, 1, 1848, Mr. Lemay 
entered the lumber business half a century 
ago. His career was one of steady progress 
and gradually he became an outstanding 
figure in the industry. He was a member of 
the Mount Royal Club, the St. James Club, 
the St. Denis Club, the Royal Montreal Golf 
Club and many other organizations of that 
city. Mr. Lemay leaves a brother and three 
sisters. His wife died several years ago. 





HERBERT E. ALLEN, assistant general 
manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
of Bend, Ore., died in that city on Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 30, according to telegraphic 
advices received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
just before going to 
press. Mr. Allen had 
been ill only a few 
days. He was 44 years 
old and had been with 
the Brooks - Scanlon 
Lumber Co. since its 
organization in 1910. 
He was made assistant 
general manager in 
1921, having held suc- 
cessively the positions 





THE LATE 
HERBERT E. ALLEN 





of cashier and office 
manager. When Mr. 
Allen’s illness became 
serious a few days ago 
a Portland specialist 
was carried to Bend 
by airplane and every 
effort made to save 
him, but in vain. Mr. 
Alien was born in 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 1, 1885, and after employ- 
ment with railroads and banks there and in 
Spokane, went to Bend where he was associ- 
ated with the Central Oregon Development Co., 
which owned the original townsite, water sys- 
tem, sawmill and bank there. In 1910 the 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation and other eastern 
interests organized the Bend company and. Mr. 
Allen remained as cashier. He was active in 
community affairs, serving on the city coun- 
cil, at times acting as mayor. He was a di- 
rector of the supreme court district and chair- 
man of the school board at the time of his 
death. He was also a past president of the 
Bend Chamber of Commerce and a member of 
its board of directors. Mr. Allen married Miss 
Alice Wilson, of Bend, in 1908, and she sur- 
vives him with three children, Harlow, Mar- 
garet and Jean. His mother, Mrs. Minnie H. 
Allen, and a sister, Mrs. J. B. Heyburn, both 
of Portland, also survive. 





R. J. WIGGS, of the R. J. Wiggs Lumber 
Co., Demoplis, Ala., died on Thursday, Oct. 24, 
at his home in Memphis, Tenn., after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. Mr. Wiggs was 64 
years of age, and had been a resident of 
Memphis all his life. He was for many years 
employed by R. J. Darnell (Inc.), and later 
went into business for himself. He organized 
the R. J. Wiggs Lumber Co., which for many 
years had its headquarters in Memphis. Later 
headquarters were moved to Demopolis, Ala., 
but Mr. Wiggs maintained his residence in 
Memphis. He is survived by his widow, one 
dauxhter, Miss Mildred Wiggs, and two sons, 
R. J. Jr., and Rowland W. Wiggs, all of Mem- 
phis. He was a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, Colonial Country Club, and 
the old Chickasaw Club. 


SIMON HONIG, 94 years old, who operated 
one of the first planing mills in Rockport, 
Ind., died at his home in that city of infirmi- 
ties due to age. He was born in Baden, Ger- 
many, and came to the United States in 1852. 
In 1860 he purchased a furniture factory in 
Rockport and two years later started a plan- 
ing mill which he continued to operate until 
about ten years ago, when he retired from 
business. He also conducted a general con- 
tracting business in connection with his plan- 
ing mill. His wife died several years ago. 
He is survived by four sons, three daughters, 





fifteen grand children and seventeen great 
grand children. Mr. Honig was well and 
favorably known to the trade in southern 
Indiana and northern Kentucky. 





MRS. EDWARD M. ANDERS, wife of 
former manager of the Mishawaka Lumber 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., was instantly killed on 
Oct. 22 when the automobile in which they 
were riding skidded on the wet road and 
struck a culvert, overturning. Mr. Anders, 
who was driving, was not injured. Mr. and 
Mrs. Anders were in Ohio visiting their son, 
Russell, and were driving near Walhoding 
when the accident occurred. Mr. Anders is 
a stockholder in the Indiana Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., of South Bend, and is a salesman for that 
company. The Mishawaka Lumber Co. of 
which he was formerly manager, is a branch. 


WATSON WALKER, of Diboll, Tex., whose 
death was announced in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was buried on 
Tuesday, Oct. 22, after funeral services which 
were attended by a large number of lumber- 
men from various places, especially Shreve- 
port, La., and Lufkin, Tex. The several hun- 
dred employees of the Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., at Diboll, Tex., of which Mr. Watson had 
been superintendent for 27 years, attended in 
a body. Mr. Watson was one of the best 
known and most popular lumbermen of that 
territory. 


RANDALL F. CURTIS, aged 29, manager 
of the Omaha Hardwood Lumber Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, was found dead in the bathroom 
at his home, Oct. 23, following a sudden 
attack of heart disease, from which he had 
suffered in recent months. He was born in 
Minnesota, Aug. 9, 1890, his family moving 
to Omaha when he was a child, where he 
grew to manhood. He went to Sioux City for 
the Omaha Lumber Co. in 1919 and had since 
been manager of the branch. His widow, 
two daughters, two sisters and his father, 


r 


W. S. Curtis, Omaha, survive. 


MRS. FRANCES L. BREWER, wife of Fred 
C. Brewer, until recently vice president of 
the Shaffer Box Co., of Tacoma, Wash., died 
Oct. "22 at a Tacoma hospital after a brief 
illness. Mrs. Brewer was one of the leaders 
in society and club circles in Tacoma. She 
was born at Portland, Ore., in 1878, and there 
she met and married Mr. Brewer, going with 
him to Tacoma in 1902. She is survived by 
her husband, her mother, two daughters and 
three brothers. 


WALTER BURBECK, of the Walter Bur- 
beck & Son Lumber Co., Woodsville, N. H., 
died Oct. 19 at his home in Woodsville, after 
a short illness. Mr. Burbeck was one of the 
prominent business men of the New Hamp- 
shire “North Country.” 





Loadings in Revenue Freight 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended Oct. 19 totaled 1,185,510 cars, the car 
service division of the American “Railway As- 
sociation announced Oct. 30. This was an in- 
crease of 6,502 cars above the preceding week. 
Compared with the corresponding week last 
year, the total for the week of Oct. 19 was an 
increase of 22,375 cars and an increase of 56,- 
455 cars over the corresponding week in 1927. 

Forest products loading totaled 66,404 cars, 
1,312 cars above the same week in 1928 but 
1,469 cars under the corresponding week in 
1927. Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week totaled 483,265 cars, 20,007 cars above 
the same week last year and 40,171 cars over 
the corresponding week two years. ago. Load- 
ing of merchandise less than carload lot 
freight amounted to 271,902 cars, an increase 
of 1,594 cars above the same week in 1928 and 
2,491 cars over the same week two years ago. 
Coal loading amounted to 204,399 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,374 cars over the same week in 1928 
and 11,591 cars above the same period in 1927. 
Ore loading amounted to 62,618 cars, an in- 
crease of 3,114 cars over the same week in 
1928 and an increase of 17,333 cars compared 
with the corresponding week two years ago. 
Coke loading amounted to 12,060 cars, an in- 
crease of 1,642 cars above the corresponding 
week last year and 2,672 cars over the same 
week two years ago. Grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading for the week totaled 46,354 cars, 
a reduction of 5,484 cars under the correspond- 
ing week last year and 14,160 cars under the 
same period in 1927. Live stock loading to- 
taled 38,508 cars, 1,184 cars below the same 
week last year and 2,174 cars under the cor- 
responding week in 1927. 
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Sugar Pine~ 
California White Pine (72% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - : San Francisco 


Lane Mortgage Bldg, - - Los Angeles 
ae ee ° New York 
Daily News Building, : 

400 West Madison St. -  Caleago 
Securities Building, - ae Omaha 
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WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides and twoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


A ~ yy to the contracting trade of 
Coo unty and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
606 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 
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JAMES W. SEWALL — 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet 


Maine 








TIMBER Frederick Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS _F.H 
Lemieux Brothers & aes 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


1441-42 Conch | Bonk Bide.. NEW ORLEANS 

















Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages. 5x7 inches, red water- 
fxaines flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue paspees aoe, ‘lt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 34x6 inches, 
with cut-in indones. 
dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 - 


Blue Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 
FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. 
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L. C. Ailor, of Johnson City, 
manager of the Miller Bros. Co. ‘(Inc.), was in 
Chicago on Friday and Saturday of last week. 


Tenn., sales 


M. H. Bissell, of Laurel, Miss., sales man- 
ager of the Marathon Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Wednesday to call at his local sales 
connections, 

Jack Hobelsberger, of Park Falls, Wis., sales 
manager of the Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., 
arrived in Chicago Wednesday to spend sev- 
eral days calling on the local lumbermen. 

D. S. Watrous, of Shreveport, La., sales 
manager of the Perfection Oak Flooring Co., 
who has been on a trip to the East, stopped 
in Chicago Tuesday to call at the offices of 
Raymond Yates & Co., his company’s repre- 
sentatives. 

Fr, L. Adams, president and general man- 
ager, and J. C. Liggett, secretary and treas- 
urer, of the Adams Banks Lumber Co., Mor- 
ton, Miss., was in Chicago W ednesday and 
called at the offices of Baxter, Robison & 
Montgomery, their company’s Chicago sales 
agent. 

Despite the stock market flurry and the lack 
of real activity in lumber demand, Fletcher 
Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
has been wearing a broad smile this week. 
Mr. and Mrs. Marsh have been receiving the 
congratulations of their friends on the safe 
arrival of little Miss Mary Trowbridge Marsh, 
weight ten pounds, who arrived at the Presby- 
terian Hospital last Friday. 

Among the retailers who called at local lum- 
ber offices while they were in Chicago to at- 
tend the annual convention of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were: W. I. 
Schuler, of the Hankey Building & Lumber 
Co., Bowling Green, O.; A. H. Hager, of the 
Hager-Cove Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich.; EI- 
mer Way, of the Kerry & Way Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, wes M. Fox, 
of the Fox Lumber Co., Tiffin, O.; M. Holm- 
berg, of the Highland Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Charles J. Williams, president of the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., and North 
Portland, Ore., was in Chicago last Tuesday 
on his way back to Jacksonville after having 
spent several weeks on the West Coast. Mr. 
Williams expressed himself as being highly 
gratified with the business his company is 
enjoying, and especially is he pleased at the 
way in which the latest type Moore kilns are 
being received in the trade. While in Chicago 
Mr. Williams, who is an enthusiastic Rotarian, 
took advantage of the opportunity to attend the 
regular weekly luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club. 


C. D. Terwilliger, vice president and general 
manager of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., 
Loyalton, Calif., with headquarters in San 
Francisco, after spending ten days in Chicago 
and vicinity, left last Tuesday for his western 
headquarters. Mr. Terwilliger has been con- 
ferring with C. W. Kempter, who recently 
opened an office in Chicago and is handling 
eastern sales, and together they have been 
calling on the trade and generally lining things 
up for a wider distribution of Clover Valley 
products in eastern territory. Eastern buyers 
have appreciated the improved service made 
available to them through the opening of the 
Chicago office, and Mr. Terwilliger expressed 
himself as being highly pleased with the busi- 
ness that already has been handled through 
this office since it was opened just a short time 
ago. 


Early Effects of Stock Crash 


The disasters which within the last ten days 
have descended upon the New York and Chi- 
cago stock exchanges already is having its 
effect upon the lumber and building trades in- 


dustries in the Great Lakes metropolis, accord- 
ing to reports of local lumbermen. One com- 
mission man says he finds retailers and others 
inclined to wait for a while in the hopes that 
in the melee the prices of lumber will be 
brought tumbling also. 

Optimism, however, comes from other re- 
ports, concerning the results on building con- 
tractors. According to word received by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative Wed- 
nesday, one contractor has been offered, by a 
bank, money at 5 or 6 percent—for the first 
time in a year and a half. Another contractor, 
whose requests for loans have been turned 
down repeatedly within the month, now is 
reported to have been offered the money by 
his bank. 

Banks, forced away from the speculative 
stock market, want a place to put their money 
at work, and are turning to the builders again, 
local lumbermen believe this indicates. 


Woman’s Place in Lumber Office 


Much is being said and written, nowadays, 
about the importance of women, as buyers, 
to the lumber industry. But there are plenty 
of the fair sex on the sales side of the coun- 
ter, in capacities other than secretarial. They 
have positions of responsibility, and seem to 
be filling them most capably. Last Wednesday 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
saw one instance in which the services of a 
woman were unquestionably better than a man’s 
could be, for a certain lumber task. 

It was in the Chicago office of the Red River 
Lumber Co., which was described in an il- 
lustrated story in a recent issue of this lumber 
newspaper. The nice new office was in some 
confusion, with a painter’s ladder between two 
desks, and yards of fine appearing drygoods 
on the desk in the private office of H. V. Scott, 
the manager. Mr. Scott was nowhere to be 
seen, but Mrs. E. A. Kittle, his able assistant, 
had a firm grasp on the situation and also on 
the drygoods, which soon proved to be beau- 
tiful draperies being prepared to “doll up” 
the already attractive office. Italian in design, 
they added a pleasing tone to the green sand- 
blasted white pine and the brown knotty Pon- 
dosa pine with which the offices are paneled. 

Mrs. Kittle was busy with a needle and 
thread, fastening draperies onto rings, while 
two stenographers assisted. 

“Tt’s in cases like this,” she declared with con- 
viction, “that the lumber office needs the femi- 
nine touch. Now Mr. Scott, being a man, 
would have called up Marshall Field’s and had 
them send someone up here to take a long 
time to fix these draperies with the usual 
hooks. Now, I can sell lumber, but I can 
also sew. So they’re going up to the windows 
and doors right away, you see.” 


A Gavel for Chicago Wholesalers 


In recognition of the part the Chicago 
Wholesale Lumber Association has taken, and 
is expected to take, in improving lumber dis- 
tribution methods and as an evidence of its 
appreciation of the efforts of that organiza- 
tion to bring about better understanding and 
better co-operation between the various branches 
of the industry, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has presented to the 
Chicago organization a handsome gavel fash- 
ioned from longleaf’ yellow pine taken from 
the roof of the White House at Washington 
after serving for 112 years. This gavel was 
presented to President V. J. Euler, of the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association, last 
Monday by A. L. Ford, managing editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, acting in behalf 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The presentation came as a surprise to most 
of the members, and that they were well 
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pleased was shown by the enthusiasm with 
which the announcement was received. An 
unusually large number of lumbermen at- 
tended the weekly luncheon meeting at the 
Boston Oyster House, drawn by the promise 
of important discussions, and they turned to 
listen expectantly as the president arose. But 
before he could call the meeting to order, he 
was interrupted and Mr. Ford indicated that 


- galt shakers and pocket knives no longer would 


be required as parliamentary aids in these 
meetings. Remarking that the activities of the 
Chicago association have been watched with 
interest since it was formed last June, he 
referred to a letter received from Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, advising that he 
was glad to send to the Chicago Wholesale 
Lumber Association this gavel that possessed 
such historical interest. The editor then told 
some of the principal points in the history of 
the wood from which the gavel held in his 
hand was made. Realizing that most of the 
men he was addressing are hardwood whole- 
salers, the speaker .said: 

“Not all of you men sell yellow pine, but you 
do sell lumber. You are not interested in steel, 
cement, patent roofing or anything of that 
kind, but your sole object is to increase the 
sale and use of lumber. The important thing 
to remember about this gavel and its history is 
that it is wood which lasted through all these 
years and was in such good condition when 
removed from the White House roof. Sec- 
retary Compton was indeed glad to send this 
gavel to you, and in behalf of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association I take 
great pleasure in presenting it to your president, 
Mr. Euler.” 

In his acceptance President Euler promised 
that the Chicago association would strive to 
make its useful influence outlast even the serv- 
ice of the wood in the gavel, and immediately 
started plans for properly caring for the new 
possession. After E. A. Thornton had prom- 
ised to provide a suitable cabinet, the presi- 
dent brought the gavel down on the table with 
a resounding thump to start the expected 
discussion. 

This was started by the collection of opin- 
ions, On paper and as anonymous as an Aus- 
tralian ballot, concerning what should be the 
future activity and policy of the association. 
The place of the wholesaler in the modern lum- 
ber distribution scheme occupied a prominent 
part in the discussion, and the majority seemed 
to hold a belief that manufacturers still con- 
sider the wholesaler a very important link in 
the mill-to-consumer chain. Trade relations, 
and the possibilities of an informal credit- 
clearing house, were subjects of special con- 
cern. A plan for the exchange of important 
credit information was evolved. 


Russian Forester Visits Wisconsin 


LUGERVILLE, Wis., Oct. 28.—Nocolas Jouli- 
kow, director of the Forest Research Institute 
at Sverdlowsk, Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, spent Thursday, Oct. 24, with H. W. 
Johannes, general manager of the West Lumber 
Co. in Lugerville. His purpose was to obtain 
technical information and to observe the log- 
ging methods practiced by the West company 
in its operations. Mr. Joulikow left for Chi- 
cago in the evening, and expects to return to 
Russia in the near future. 


Lumbermen Address School Teachers 


Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Two of this city’s 
leading lumber dealers were among a number 
of business men who spoke at the central zone 


convention of the New York Teachers’ Asso- . 


ciation held here Oct. 24-25. They were Jack 
Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., and 
John L. Debes, of the Wilson & Greene Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.). Officials of the association are 
heartily in favor of the plan of having business 
men address the educators, for it gives those 


engaged in teaching and directing teachers a 
different viewpoint—a viewpoint that no 
amount of study or of teaching experience will 
give them. 
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Former Lumberman Sells Belting 


New Or-eANS, La., Oct. 28.—The Chicago 
delting Co. has announced that H. W. Mc- 
Curley has joined the sales staff of its New 
Orleans office. His territory will be the States 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, and he will spe- 
cialize in the sale of leather and rubber belt- 
ing, leather packing, and crimps to the saw- 
mills, cotton gins 
and cotton mills. 
He has been en- 
gaged in similar 
sales work for the 
last three years. 

Mr. McCurley’s 
principal experi- 
ence, however, has 
been in the saw- 
mill industry, with 
which he was con- 
nected for a quar- 
ter of a century. 
He got his first 
sawmill job at the 
age of 15, when he 
went to work for 
the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co. at De 
Queen, Ark. Af- 
ter five years as la- 
borer in the mills 
of the Dierks com- 
pany, the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., the Aldridge 
Lumber Co., and the Gilmer Lumber Co., he 
was elevated to the position of sawyer, with 
the Kirby Lumber Co. After nine years there 
he was employed with the Industrial Lumber 
Co. and the Tremont Lumber Co., each for a 
year and a half. His sawmill work closed with 
seven years spent as mill foreman and assistant 
superintendent of the Peavy-Moore Lumber 
Co.’s mill. 





H. W. McCURLEY, 


New Orleans, La. ; 


Salesman for Chicago 
Belting Co. 


Timber Land Sales 


ELLSWORTH, ME., Oct. 28.—Announce- 
ment is made here of the closing of a deal 
by which Edward B. Robbinette, of Philadel- 
phia, acquires all the holdings of Whitcomb, 
Hayes & Whitney Co. of this city, including 
about 85,000 acres of timber lands mostly on 
the Union River in Hancock County. This 
area has for many years been the supply of 
the sawmills of the company located at Plls- 
worth Falls, and at Bayside. The shipment 
of finished product is mostly by water, the 
concern at one time operating a large fleet 
of lumber carrying schooners, of which there 
are now. few left in service. It is understood 
that the new owner plans to continue opera- 
tions on a larger scale than before and with 
new and modern equipment. 


KINGWOOD, W. VA., Oct. 28.—The hold- 
ings of the Kendall Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in Preston and Monongalia 
counties in West Virginia, said to be worth 
more than half a million dollars, and against 
which there is an indebtedness amounting to 
more than $400,000, were sold by Special 
Commissioner J. V. Gibson for $166,000 to 
Thomas Watson and O. J. Styber, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. There are approximattely 30,000 
acres of timber land. 


MULLENS, W. VA., Oct. 28.—Sale of a tract 
of 1,011 acres of timber land in Wyoming 
County to the Hills Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Madison, was announced by J. B. Farwood, 
of Beckley, timber agent for the Wyoming 
Land Co. The purchase price was approxi- 
mately $50,000. Timbering will be started on 
Nov. 1 and a sawmill will be erected near 
Mullens. Mr. Earwood estimated that four 
years will be required to cut and saw the 
timber. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 28.—Nearly 
175 men will be employed on an 11,000-acre 
timber tract near Panther, W. Va., purchased 
recently by the Griffith Lumber Co. of 


Huntington. There is enough timber on the 
tract to continue operation for ten years, 
Luther O. Griffith, president, said. 
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CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 


Idaho White Pine Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 
Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
-Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: : 
Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 
811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka ae rot Western Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER co. 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Bubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Logging > 
SSINSG raiph C. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in 
oa 20 mi lly? ating” will 
n economica A 
: u how. As, invaluable relerence book 
or superintenden r owners, 
etc. th $4.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman “* Dente sa 
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Just Off 
the Press— 





Handbook of 


Wood 
Construction 


Principles—Practice— Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 


Construction Engineer, 
Nat’! Committee on’ Wood Utilization. 


Tuis book was prepared under 
the direction of the control com- 
mittee of the National Committee 
of Wood Utilization and is rec- 
ommended and fully endorsed by 
this body which was appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover. 


Ir is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative, yet simple and easy 
to understand, guide to good 
wood-using practice ever pub- 
lished. It is an honest-to-good- 
ness manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construction. 
Plentiful illustrations reinforce 
and clarify text. 


Ir is a reference work that 
should be on the desk of every 
lumberman to decide all ques- 
tions affecting the use of wood 
in construction, to aid in the effi- 
cient selection and application of 
lumber and promote efficient and 
economical forms of design. 
) 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6x9" —2" thick 


per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Est. 1873 














Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — The Western 
Salvage Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington—Pacific Pulp & Tim- 
ber Co. has obtained a Delaware charter to deal 
in wood pulp, paper and allied products; capital, 
$1,000,000. 

Wilmington—Flexwood Co., incorporated under 
Delaware laws to deal in a product known as 
“‘flexwood”; capital, $1,000,000. 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—Grounds Lumber & 
Millwork Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


GEORGIA. Gainesville—Chambers Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; retail lumber. 


INDIANA, Edinburg—Amos Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; 200 shares n.p.v. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Overhead Door Co. of 
Missouri, incorporated; capital, $50,000; 1931 S. 
Big Bend Road, Richmond Heights; to manufac- 
ture doors. 


NEBRASKA. Battle Creek—Miller Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Omaha—Gross Lumber & Wrecking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000: 


NEW JERSEY. Orange—Enar Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $125,000; retail lumber. 


NEW YORK. 3rooklyn—Cashel Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000; retail lumber. 

New York — Transcontinental Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $200,000; Eben B. 
Smith, 1841 Broadway. 

Vestal—Fayette L. Rounds (Inc.), incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; retail lumber. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville — Byers Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; window sash 
and window screens. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Cleveland Millwork Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; to do general whole- 
sale and retail lumber business, specializing in 
the manufacture of millwork and wood products. 


OREGON. Coquille—A. A. Dimmick Lumber Co 
increasing capital to $50,000. 

Engene — Addison Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

Salem—Olson Floor Co., 
$3,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh — Delaware Wood 
Preserving Co. increasing capital from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Grays Harbor Chair 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


WISCONSIN. Fort Atkinson—Holstein-Braun 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Lincoln—M. R. Tittle and J. L. 
Zelner bought interest of C. W. Bain in Lincoln 
Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Melvin—Krum & Krum Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Percy Krum Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Crawfordsville — The Indiana Match 
Co.’s plant purchased by Lewis-Shepard Co., of 
Watertown, Mass.; alterations and developments to 
double production; skid platforms, portable eleva- 
tors and lift trucks. 


KANSAS. Fort Scott—Grant Lumber Co., T. W. 
Talman Lumber Co. and O. E. Woods Lumber Co. 
have purchased the stock of the George E. Ware 
Lumber Co. and divided between their yards. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Baldwinsville — The plant 
of the New England Box Co. has been purchased 
by Philip T. Baumgarten, of Gardner, Mass., and 
is to be used for the manufacture of furniture. 

Baldwinsville—The Smith, Day & Co. plant 
has been sold to the three executives of the 
Bourne-Hadley Co., of Templeton, Mass., and will 
be operated to manufacture postoffice equipment, 
employing about 50. 

Templeton—Bourne-Hadley Co.’s factory sold to 
Conant Ball Co., and will be used to manufacture 
furniture. 


MINNESOTA. Fairmont—Young Lumber Co., 
succeeded by Carpenter Lumber Co. 

Hutchinson—Hutchinson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Thompson Yards (Inc.). 


MISSISSIPPI. Pascagoula—Scranton Shingle Co. 
succeeded by Martin Veneer Corporation. 


NEBRASKA.  Litchfield—Farmers Co-operative 
Co. succeeded by Cousins Lumber Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. West Ossipee—Snowmobile 
Co. plant sold.to Frankson Furniture Mfg. Corpo- 
ration; will manufacture end tables, beds, desks, 
etc.; new owners plan to erect another building 
and to enlarge present factory, employing about 
100. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—McGaffey Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—Patchell & McCoy suc- 
ceeded by C. D. McCoy. 

Patchogue—Patchogue Lumber & Supply Corpo- 
ration changing name to Island Coal & Lumber 
Co., and moving headquarters to Medford. 


OHIO. Highland—James Adams succeeded by 
Frame & Johnson. 

Cincinnati—Price Hill Lumber Yard taken over 
by George and Philip Betz and O. H. Zoellner. 


incorporated; capital, 


Trimble—Bryson Lumber Co. sold to Athens 
Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Lake City—M. McKenna & 
Co. (Ine.), of Norfolk, Va., has acquired plant 
and other property of the Deep River Lumber 
Corporation and will operate under name of Lake 
City Lumber Corporation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Elk Point—Moore Lumber 
Co. succeeded by J. F. Anderson Lumber (Co, 

Salem—C. F. Reitz succeeded by Jake Lampert 
Yards (Inc.). 


TEXAS. Big Spring—Clem Sash & Door Co, 
sold to West Texas Lumber Co. 

Stephensville—Guthrie Lumber Co. and Stephens- 
ville Lumber Co, sold to W. J. Clay, president of 
Clay Lumber Co. Will be consolidated. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co. reported to have purchased equipment 
of Puget Sound Lumber & Box Co. 

Seattle—L. C. Bradbury and R. E. McCuen re- 
ported to have sold business of Detail Millwork 
Co., 3895 Youngstown Place, to Star Machinery Co, 

White Star—Roberts & Co. reported to have 
purchased logging equipment of Niemi Bros, 
Logging Co. (Inec.). 

Yakima—Yakima Lumber Co. has succeeded to 
the building supply business of the W. C. Rider 
Supply Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—Randolph Planing 
Mill Co. has changed its name to West Virginia 
Flooring Corporation and increased capital to 
$350,000; new equipment is being installed in mill, 

WISCONSIN. 


Bangor—Bangor Lumber Co. sold 
to W. O. Naset. 


Casualties 
IDAHO. Benewah—The sawmill of G. J. Mar- 
quardt has been burned with loss of about $50,000. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—William P. Jungclaus 
Co., loss by fire in planing mill, $100,000. 


OHIO. Dayton—East Dayton Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $25,000. 
OREGON. Horton—Fire destroyed the sawmill 


of the Horton Lumber Co. with loading docks and 
500,000 feet of lumber. The mill had a capacity 
of 400,000 feet. Planer and shingle mill saved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Marietta—The planing mill 
owned by Louis Frady in West Marietta destroyed 
by fire; loss, $1,500. 


New Mills and Equipment 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. plans erection of sawmill and 
planing mill in Kulsham district six miles south 
of Deming. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Madison—Hill Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. has acquired 1011 acres of timber in 
Wyoming County and will erect a sawmill near 
Mullins. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut—The Butternut Veneer 
Co. plans erection of a box factory. 

Green Bay—Green Bay Box & Lumber Co. has 
begun work on a new building to cost $10,000. 

Cameron—Oak Grove Handle Co. has started 
operation; E. A. Emmons, Prairie Du Chien, part 
owner. 

Cameron—Henry Ebener, representing Minnea- 
polis interests, reported to have purchased site 
for erection of mill to produce veneer for berry 
and butter boxes, using red birch, 

Ladysmith—Elmberg Co. has begun erection of 
a toy factory. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Mena—McCoy Lumber Co. opening 
lumber yard; to deal in building materials, hard- 
ware, paints, screens, etc. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Universal Veneer 
Products Co. recently began business at 995 Mar- 
ket St. 


ILLINOIS. Chicazgo—W. W. Brown Lumber Co. 
opening wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness at 3105 Michigan Blvd. 


INDIANA. South Bend—Belleville Lumber & 
Supply Co. recently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—R. Smith has started 
a lumber and building material business. 

Clay City—H. G. Crabtree opening lumber yard; 
operates sawmill. 

Greenville—Greenville Lumber Co., new concern, 
with M. O. Sherrod, manager. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—A. W. Goehausen recently 
started a commission lumber business; address 
P. O. Box 446. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—A. E. Helmick 
Plans establishment of toy and furniture factory; 
address Box 357. 


OREGON. Portland—Nashville Hardwood Co. 
engaged in business under management of P. J. 
Ahearn. 

Swissholme—W. L. Phelps, ©. M. Phelps and 
K. M. Phelps have engaged in the sawmill busi- 
ness under name of Phelps Lumber, Co. 


TEXAS. Adrian—Panhandle Lumber Co. open- 
ing lumber yard here with B. N. Wright in 
charge. 


West Russell—Standard Lumber Co. opening 


lumber yard; building under construction. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. 





Flooring | Partition 
1x3” E.G.— Bebtr 42.27 
B&btr, 10-20’...$64.94 2 arr 2. 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 45.00 Finish, All 10-20’ 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 33.26 
wwe ye Rough: 

1x3” F.G.— | gem mrs 48.00 
B&Btr, 10-20"... 41.17 B&Better Surfaced: 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 34.79 ix” 5.14 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 21.21 me Tereeeee = 

Bed Me 49. 71 
1x4” E.G.— "eee 50.94 
B&btr, 10.9"... xt oe 10 orae 
No. 1, 6-20’..... ; Sl OS . 
cet Rael 5/4x4, 6&8"... 65.74 
. age 5/4x5, 10&12”. 74.70 
B&btr, 10-20’... 41.20 6/4 & 8/4x4, 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 34.67 eee 67.25 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 24.06 C Surfaced: 

Ce Be wandewan 41.94 

” oe 1x6” eovecosce 42.42 
at eee) BE besckans 42.07 
No]. 1..2..l5, 28'B1 | 185, and 10%... 49.19 
4} Peer ee 20.92 | 2EEAP we ee eee 69.79 

Drop Siding | Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— | B&better: 
Fee 40.36 er 2 ree 54.34 
TE as ues tanarele 37.21 rr eer 7.35 
| err 25.06 5 and 10”.. 58.70 


Jambs Plaster Lath 
B&better: No. 1, %”, 4’ 
1%, 1% & 2x4 oe 22 ‘ee 
EO asics 62.00 | No 2 %”, 4 
Fencing, $18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimensions, 
| No. 1— S1S1E 
Se” éwenedwe 34.90 
Se ewctens 37.54 Short- Long- 
 t.. lear leaf 
|) renee 18.73 2x 4”, 10’. 27.38 28.11 
eee earn 19.65 12’. 26.29 28.77 
a 16’. 26.32 30.42 
eer 14.72 wen: Saae aee 
SO gaia 15.25 | 2x 6”, Ky gt o6.ee 
Boards, S18 or S28 16’. He Hatt 
me. 2. 1 fall 10- pete 18&20’. 26.81 28.70 
“eee eeee 35.63 § ” , 
ixto” 222027: sass | *= ©: Se eee gone 
2. re 52.00 16’. 25.96 29.12 
Me. 5 tall 80 te SED 90° OF gr 
1x3” 18&20’. 27.95 31.16 
eal et 2x10”, 12’. 28.50 28.58 
bE eco 26.80 | 16’, 30.11 31.81 
| No. 3, (ali 6-20): | 18&20’. 29.72 33.00 
PEP Sig te 17.73 | 2x12”, 12’. 32.83 31.40 
1x40” are akain se 17.85 16’. 34.17 45.52 
SEE 6ucdmes 18.08 18&20’. 34.63 45.01 


SOUTHERN PINE 

















mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ws Oct. 28: 


No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension, SISIE 


Shiplap- 
No, 1) (all 10-20’): 
1x8 





2x 4”, 10" Se $2361 Ise" ol eises 
wi 23.39 | No 2 (10-20) 
16° spt sea? SABO) ..: INEM cn dcemee 20.89 
18&20’...... 25.79 | 1x10” ....... 22.90 
a ae 19.00 No 4. "(ali 6-20"): 
a cabs 18.79 Pe 7.87 
ae a 19.32 ix ecccc5e . 17.83 
18&20’...... 20.22 
2x 8”, 10’...... 22.25 Longieat Timbers 
plete 22.63 | No. 1 Sq. E&S 
ad as 22.96 S48, 20’ and 
10&20’...... 23.43 under: ai 
Del?" 107.2... aaa5 | LOS cecceees B26 
aS er oy (ese a 
16". wo cee 30.75 Car Material 
Wo. 3 Dimension (all 1x4 é 6”) 
PERRET: 15.64 | B&Btr., 9 an 
sn wcthndey 15.31 18” .ccccceces 6.75 
DT) (c. wekalaiets 16.51 10 and 20’ 45.91 
a - iveveande 16.00 | No. 1— 
Stringers F imietioti 
12 & 14’... . 37.27 


90% hrt., 7x16&8x16: 
26 to 28’..... 72.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10" 12” 

Dé&btr., 6-16’..$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 
NO. 

btr,* 6-16".. 51.00 55.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 5 

No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 34.00 36.50 37.50 37.50 39.00 
No. 4, 4-20’. 32.50 91 35.50 35.50 35.50 
5” &6/4— 4"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’....$72.00 $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6-16’. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.,... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


For 56/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; "10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; in No. 3, all widths, add $6; (No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 60 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

ee but not over 20 percent shorter than 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BB, 4-inch.......$18.00 

6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot: No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—PEastern prices, per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


oe Mixed with 

car cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2.. a 2.10@ $0.45 $ 2.40 2.65 * 
Extra clears, 5/2. 2.40@ 2.70 2.60 2.80 
MMMM.  dédevccive 3.40 3.60 3 509 3.90 
a re 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.80 
Perfection® ...:..:. 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
MOE. cndvientuwaa 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.00 
Dimensions, 5”, 5/2. 3.00@ 3.25 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ are 2.55 
Extra clears......-- 10 3.65 
LOS : 75 3.90 
Burekas ........ ’ 4.25 
Perfections ....... 4.75@ 4.95 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.157 1.25 $ 1-380 1.25 


Common stars, 5/2.. 1.65@ 1.75 

Common clears...... 2.05@ 2.25 2: 10@ 2.25 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

ns acae niet $ 3.40 

Sa isn ig wins ta - 4.00 

BureKas 2... ci cccccs 4.80 

Perfections a0 - 6.00 


Royals ............ 11.00 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the 
following list of average selling prices f. o. b. 
Spokane, as shown by orders reported by 
members during week ended Wednesday, Oct. 
23. Reports of prices shown on S828 in- 
clude sales of stock worked other than S2S 
on which the prices have been reduced to an 
S2S basis by using the working charges shown 
in the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion lumber price list of July 15, 1926. Prices 
of selects and random length larch and fir 
include sales of specified length stock with 
the prices reduced to the random length basis 
by using the sorting charges from the same 
list. Averages include both direct and whole- 
sale sales. Where prices shown are.net to 
wholesaler they have been increased by 5 per- 
cent of the estimated mill price. RL means 
random length. AL means all lengths, re- 


gardless of whether random or _ specified 

lengths are called for. Quotations follow: 
Average 
Price 

Pondosa Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S28 Al...........-.. $36.50 
ix8” No; 2 common S828 Als... ..2...2-. 27.42 
1x8” No. 3 common S28 AL............ 21.63 
4/4 No. 4 common. 82S RW RL.......... 15.55 
TOO Th MONOGE TO Meek 06 sinc 60 csc.crexeve 38.23 
5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S AL............ 51.62 
See” Co MePeGk BO Tile oki ccc ca cetrecse 59.95 
5&6/4x4"&wadr C sel S2S RL............ 64.78 
ad gE OS errr rrr re ee 36.00 
5&6/4 No. 3&btr shop S2S— 
eS er eer ar ers: rrr ee 34.52 
| “a i ee ere er ere ar ae 24.52 
Ps Me. on ainies 6s Rae Pa OSs Kaleo ee Rewer 17.51 
Idaho White Pine 
1x8” No. 1 common S28 RL............. $47.00 
1x8” No. 2 common 82S RL............. 35.02 
1x8” No. 3 common 82S AL............- 25.23 
4/4 No. 4 common S2S RW RL......... 18.48 
TGR" D> BERNE Te Meteo ccc ccericcievcns 49.05 
5&6/4x4”"&wdr D sel S2S RL..........-- 76.00 
Tea” €. MOUNSe WEN BREA’ 6 Fi.6.6 00 cea css 08% 81.33 
5&6/4x4”"&wadr C sel S28 RL............- 95.00 
OS” GS DOVESY DIGIAE on occ ccs bes ewewccevcves 43.00 
Larch and Fir 

2x 6” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............. $19.32 
2x10” 16’ No. 1 dimension.............- 20.81 
1x8” No. 3 common S2S RL..........+++- 17.71 
4” C&btr vert. gr. fig. RL.........+..-- 38.54 
6” C&btr drop siding or rustic RL....., 35.62 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Oct. 28.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
Ee peters Cngi Geko reteaee eran $1.35 $1.70 
EY avadewhness kes +es0o Renee 1.25 1.60 
6x8” 1.05 1.35 





caer rererr rere ereeeeererererereee 
en 


. 
Portland, Ore., Oct. 26.—The Western Pine 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 29.—F.. 0. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Oct. 25, 26 and 28, 
direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc 
| rr. $42.00 $43.00 $28.75 
gi ese Se arate 41.50 Keke 
Se ha wal ome s 44.50 
Plat Grain Flooring 
ee ces ‘aa 23.25 20.00 
Me” owieesesces A etka 34.50 30.00 
Mixed Grain a 
NEO Spe aoe ae Se $16.50 
Ceiling 
ee dees Sue's 23.75 18.75 
ae” (66 h6awe ane ry 23.75 15.25 
Drop ' Siding, 1x6” 
Sere er ere , 33.50 29.50 
ESS, s Gb enews ones 31.00 27.00 she 
BE. eivteesave ca ee 19.25 
Finish, Kiln ‘ Driea and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
a re Fae $44.50 $47.50 $59.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ae eee es $17.00 $18.25 $17.75 $21.00 
2S Baer 11.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 
MG BD shale Heme 7.50 8.25 8.25 5 aes 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 


4” $17. 50 $18.00 $20.00 $21.00 $20.00 

6” 17.00 17.00 18.75 19.50 19.25 $22. 50 $24, 35 

8” 17.50 17.50 19.00 19.25 19.25 21.75 24.75 
10” 18.25 18.25 19.25 19.50 19.00 20.50 26.00 
12” 18.50 18.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 22.50 24.50 
2x4”, 8’, $17.75; 10’, $17.75; 2x6”, 10’, $17.00 


pentom— 3x6. 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


No. 2....$11.25 a 00 sacs 25 $ 9. .: — ™ 
WG. Si. Se 25 
No. 1 Pa OM ‘wimbers 
8x38 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $20.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough........--.+e8 18.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 19.50 
Fir Lath 
Wo. 1, TITRE, GV cp ccc vevrsiccesivcvess $ 3.00 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

EE ee te ee ee $35.00 
ee wht ams anahaer +s Oe caen he ree 33.25 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Oct. 28.— Poplar bevel siding 


demand is relatively light. Prices are un- 
changed.and steady: 

No.1 No. 2 

FAS Select com, com. 

I ne oad 88 are Ghat Wt $50 $40 $30 $24 

 ABRA-ARRSAre 50 38 28 22 

GE Vat ovnesc¥entec 50 36 24. «18 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 29.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
1x12” . $65.00 4/4 ...$34.00@ 35.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

— gang — 6/4 . 36.00@40.00 


ey 27.00 8/4 . 37.00@40.00 
Bx, Flat gr. 27.00 Lath ... 4.00 
"Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 16.50@19.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 
- Portland, Ore., Oct. 29.—Log market quota- 
ons: 
Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22@23: No. 2, $17@18; 
No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28@32. 
Fir, red: amon $14@16.50. 
Cedar: $15@18. 
Hemlock: Ungraded, $9@11. 
aarace: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; 





Everett, Wash., Oct. 26.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $19; lum- 
ber logs, $33. 

Hemlock: No. $12; No. $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, Pt No. 2, tt No. 3, $13. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 26.—Latest log mar- 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $20 and $11. 

Hemlock: $11. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Oct. 29.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 
10 & 12 ft 


1 14 ft. 16 ft 

a ee Oe SO ivtarnos 49.00 49.00 53.00 
1x 5 or 6” 61.0 51.00 53.00 

tw neeeneee 55.00 55.00 53.00 

De” exkewces 61.00 58.00 57.00 
re 83.00 81.00 81.00 

a i a eseneees 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6” 39.00 39.00 42.00 

t ree 41.00 40.00 39.00 

DE snenknme 43.00 41.00 39.00 

De -‘cnennde 53.00 49.00 48.00 

De Ee Oe tancoues 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” 30.50 30.50 32.00 

DE arenes 33.00 33.00 33.00 

De -«aveeees 34.00 33.00 33.00 

BG” evasener 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for S1S or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. rop siding, Aaa 56 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch and wider, $28.00. 


12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 
2x 4” $35.50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
2x 6” 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.60 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 


No. 2 piece stuff, nse less than No. 1, For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 


a 


» “etna 
B&bt Cébtr 
a tc cees 41. 00 $35, 00 $26, 00 $16 00 $32. 60 
—?—— ee 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, ae 


8’ 2&14’ 16’ 
Be EP in ccccccccccccecs $28 00° "$29. 00 $30.00 
BH OY occcccccccccces - 3 2.50 34.00 
BES. cocccocccccvcces 32.50 33. 50 35.00 
BBIOF wccccccccccccces 35.00 36.00 37.50 
ERIS” cccccccccccccecs 36.00 37.00 38.50 


For merchantable 81S deduct $2 from price 
of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $4. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 

Cratin wee, 81 or 28, 6” and wider, 6’ and 
longer, No. , $28; No. 3, $23. 


Mo. 1 memilock semeagion, 8181E— 


12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” + 08S. 00 $32. 00 $32.00 $31.00 $33.00 
2x 6 30.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 32.60 
2x 8” 31.00 32.00 32.00 31.00 32.50 
2x10” 31.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 


+. 31.00 35.00 


. 2 dimension, deduct $3 from price 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 26.—Prices for red 
cedar —s in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- 
to 18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 

Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Clear a! “_B” 
eee $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
nn: scsgiianwvenae 31.00 26.00 23.00 
PE esudaaawadees 35.00 32.00 23.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
. %-inch %-inch 
ere k $48.00 $39.00 
ED. iiccsinece nie Rial Gah Gare aol oe 56.00 43.00 
PPE bas b veda enue waoawas 65.00 eee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 
$2 or 4S Rough 
DE” svinsstsreknne omen 75.00 $ 71.00 
ET CA Bh eek want ale cede wae ate 80.00 76.00 
SC CME bined cutie ce gana 90.00 86.00 
SS Ee 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 

See Ge Sa. OP OO I vascssesccevees $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under........cccees 50% 

ne See Geer GEOR, ca céctvncosscees 40% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
count 5% 


ee 


Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 


100 lin. ft. 
De cc esncnesetdedbesccveesereedionses $ .30 
Se” ects cENEE OER ERE SES ON Ceo aneCeen . 40 
SE PEPE CA KTP EV oCRRCRCEFSO ECCS COMES -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
. o b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Oct. 26: 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better ....... $64.50 $60.75 
Plat Sraln—Georter attains eccara 41.25 40.75 
ee ae Pee 33.25 
No De <a nhc was ra 23.75 
Partition and Siding 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ $40.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $59.50 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 71.75 
BO  —=E EEE 64.00 


Discount on mouldings, 1%” and under. 46% 
1%” and over... 33% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1....... $33.75 
Rae > Be Reksaews 27.50 
Ns Mee ie cite wea ee ewe arwn 22.75 
i Se eM, eh ween ben viealenwse 17.50 
Dimension 

ee Fe le eee $24.25 
es EE On viwncccescckee 27.00 
te eae 31.50 
ee ee es, ee OE OE bv eee esvuvesas 22.75 
ge: a Le eae 20.25 

Lath 
MR AR OR ee ee ee eee $ 4.35 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


_ Ban Prancisco, Calif., Oct. 26.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association for 
the period ended Oct. 22: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 
N 


Yo. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No.3 clr. 
SPREE $66.35 $64.80 $51.20 $38.50 
* ee 66.20 64.20 49.75 55.15 
0 arr. 65.50 56.50 39.80 52.75 
Se  sesawe'e 76.00 65.90 51.25 62.60 

California Sugar Pine 
an sete eeu $92.90 $80.85 $64.25 $49.55 
fe 85.65 73.80 57.25 60.95 
Ge ovecdas 84.30 66.20 50.10 60.50 
DP wceawes 96.05 78.90 66.60 78.95 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common.. .$30.00 Com.— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 39.10 Me $25.85 $20.45 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 25.80  wawed 26.45 21.55 
Re” scces Be 21.20 
Sugar Pine Shop — 28.75 21.85 
Inch common.. .$40.30 "3 , 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 44.65 ug giting. “igxann 
Ne, 5, SER.W. « SE B&better ....... 34.00 
Australian iC tts 32.55 
Lath— 
eee $58.45 
- ~ SS. eee 3.40 
SE, scactes 51.80 a ee 2 35 
No. 1 dim 
Dougias Fiz 1%x4” |... 22.50 
Cibetter .ccces $42.60 ee are 19.90 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nee. 
folk prices made during the period Oct. 
15, as reported by the North Carolina x. 
Association: 





Bough 
Edge, 4/4— 
—_— a Wiiin sts bist ch toate  ee deaeae es e $46.60 
MeN oinlee da nawamea aw eens een wen $1.1 
Box AN. a ar ee er ee ee 3 ; 
SE SE MubiG cs edernransedecauueae sec 20.90 
No. 1 No, 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
8 = ae $44.6 was Sinan owas 
SR aes 47.6 ails aie BP 3: 
Oe scucedcnee 47.35 $35.45 $26.60 $20.50 
3) eer 48.65 ieee ee aed 
> Gekeceaeel 48.60 35.90 27.40 21.65 
ES. warn wechiaceen 50.85 39.20 27.30 22.80 
I cia wie ceca 66.45 48.25 30.40 22.40 
Edge B&better— 
nate cars PSR ORRE SSSR CAE Ane a pmmenae $48.35 
iid EE See REE AEE a SIG A eR ARETE BAI - 64.60 
Dt” otustkdaceaserenednaenw aaa abd 70.00 
De pecbtbdeerstabhebonsaeresd exe deeewns 52.35 
Bark Strips— 
I re ee Nae $33.40 
Cn Pn os genes euiowe sebeeel meas 17.50 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wider Wider 
DE, Oe” teen eos wee $42.10 $40.35 
No. 1 common, }#”...... 36.85 36.25 
No. 2 common, {#”...... wee 26.70 
” 3 cs 
rere 41.70 41.75 
B&better bark strip WOECIRIOR . occ eccccs $34.40 
BOx DOr string, Greased... ccccccccces 19.45 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Se - ccensesdedeveenes ue $27.45 $17.85 
DE cavincensomantuwaccet 27.05 19.25 
BE =i acuta aithie a kate 27.80 19.20 
DE” cticaviednhsaecenwe 31.15 19.05 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 

Dt cnedaenea $140@145 ert dor sis @ 18 

Selects ...... 105@110 115 115@120 

No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 8 90 300 95 

No. 2 com.... 45 50 854 59 55@ 60 

Sound wormy. 45 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 

vAS abeie ene ge 

No. 1 com.... 65 sh “#£2% wee 

No. ion” 45@ bo * @ke “een 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED on 


err s oo baat +> Sar} $120@135 
Selects ...cce 100@105 
80 3 85@ 92 


No. 1 com. 4 @ 
No. 2 com. 100 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26@ 28 27@ 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49@ 51 59 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 
FAS ........-$ 78@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 82@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
60@ 65 


No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 330 59 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
SE xcewass --$100@110 ppt $110@120 
No, 1 common 
and sel. ... 60@ 65 bo 10@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 {0 42@ 44 
BEEcH— 
We coces oooee a3 4 eB: 75 
No. 1 com.... 40 43 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 Fr 30@ 33 
PoPLaR— 
reas & No. 1 
”" & wider $140 $150 $160 
—S, 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
a ree 0 65 70 
No. 2 A......$ 388@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
Pee SF Be cece 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 
MAPLE— 
FAS ........-$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 
and sel. 51@ 5 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


Sorr MAPLE— 





AsH— HARD MAPLE— 
FAS No.2 No.3 4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 y Sel. No.1 _No.2 | No.3 

4/4 ...-$ 70.00 $ 60. <00 $ $8. ‘00 $ “1. 00 $ 22.00 5/4.... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 17.00 

5/4... 80.00 70.00 00 41.00 21.00 6/4.... 84.00- 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 5/4 .... 82.00 67.00 52.00 40.00 20.00 

g/4..-. .95.00 80.00 65.00 41:00 21.00 8/4. .... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 G/4 woe. ‘ 72.00 57.00 36.00 20.00 

g/4..... 105.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 22.00 4, 8/4 .... 97.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 

sno eae ire 1: Haas soese foes eae 22° 
oni 4/4 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 tees . 0 tees 

4/4... 90.00 70.00 45.00 30.00 21.00 5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 16/4 .... 165.00. 145.00 130.00 nee 
5/4 woes Hy +4 Lb ay 4 tye pry af 6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
6/4 «+ oo 08 30:00 72.60 ee 33-00 8/4 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40. 
8/4 «26. 1000 10800 90,00 60,00 . 10/4 - 105.00 85.00 52.00 ry Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
ME ace the pty ee 7 MB eee = 12/4 . 115.00 95.00- 57.00 *30.00 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
me ee eS (Ue (CS . *Bridge plank of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
3/4 «66s : : . . and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

5/8 ..-- 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 sees Basswooor— 

: Harp MAPLE RouGH FLOORING STtockK— 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 4/4 . 72.00 62.00 50.00 31.00 24.00 No.1 No.2 No. 8A 
add ba for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., 6/4 75.00 65.00 . 54.00 34.00 26.00 com. com. 
add 4 0. 70.0 Ge ee eet eee 48.00 38. 00 8. 
Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 8/4 85.00 75.00 60.00 36.00 26.00 54 nS SANE a te OY AS ee +Fe 00 ‘4 0.00 H #00 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $15. 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 I ae Se ae 57.00 40. 00 30; 00 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, "1x4- inch, two face 12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- Keystock, 4/4, $72, ; BEECH— No. 2 and 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face N a hate /4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; better 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68 ae : + sa: 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88: sl aie la ek atl Ee EC LE ET rey 
Sorr ELM— One and two face ~ 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS Sc, No.1 No.2 No.3 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. ae $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 

4/4 : \ \ a Q a END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

b/4.... «72.00 «62.00 50.00 28,00 24.00 RED OaK FAS No. 1&Sel. 

6/4 83.00 73.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 Sf 0.0 WOO0O 80:00 CEOO S000 TFOR . G8 oo ccccccveccosccccinene $ 95.00 $80.00 

8/4 88.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 23.00 Ge .w:. SOROS 8 SERG TUCO 40GB BIR oni cen cicciwscnccecead 102.00 $2.00 

10/ 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 pia Go... 19000 C600 TOR GEOR BR Cibo cc csccccccnseocaeces 107.00 87.00 

12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 cee SIS ns, SRO «CSC I nr oS recalvncondacence 117.00 97.00 
Following are sales prices of = eek ig during _ — ended Oct. 22, Chicago basis: 

Rep GUM— 4/4 MIxED OAk— 4/4 5/4 6/4 4 

Qtd. FAS... 97.00@110.75 103. 50@ 112. 50 102. 50105. 75 102. 5049108. 15 ns Wee WY ke) eS cateedond “bates bus has 62.50 
No. 1&sel. 54.50@ 56.75 50@ 63.25 62.25@ 65.50 60.25@ 70.50 PopLar— : 

Ci W,, SEM MEE cincccecaces Agha peSecese $0x006600005 en, Se Se a eee Se Lee ee 
No. 1&sel. 50.75@ 58.00 .......-ee0- i ee GENS Pin. FAS... 86.00@ nee, ulin cineca” cieacaka ee 
P,. Biccss EE DAME ‘savcscoecesd Sebetstecses sebeucwen ees Saps 67.0 ———- 06 ”—C”tC—“‘<i‘“C PR ee ee a 

Sap GUM— Selects 69:00 ieee Sn etibe avvoedeeeees. saenweeues 

Qtd. FAS... 62.00@ 69.00 69.00@ 70.00 66.75@ 72.00 68.00@ 78.00 i  veadeeeaese. miiaiaalenil 
No lé&sel. 48.75@ 55.75 50.00@ 51.50 57.00@ 59.25 54.25@ 67.25 No. 1&sel. 58.00 I PN oon cients 79.00 °° 

Pin. FA 58.00@ 62.50 63.00@ 65.00 63.50@ 66.00 66.75 te Mh san WE, 5. hae eiabiaaay. abkeeaseeees cs 
No. iéesel 43.00@ 51.25 46.25@ 56.25 46.50@ 52.00 51.75 Se is, GR a a eee ecaws open cne GREE 
No. 2..... 25.50@ 29.75 29.00@ 32.25 29.50@ 31.75 28.25 No. 2-B... 28.00@ 37.25 31.75 31.75 pees aaachares 
ee. es. eee re LORE eeeE? Ceuame amma No. 3..... 29.25 iE ~hGhateeaiee <ebbioeceeee 

Buack GuM— i ee) ee ae ee yt eh ee 

Qtd. FAS... 52.75@ 53.50 56.25 56.50 51.75@ 63.25 | ae TS.TE@ CE00 98.75 98.00  .nccsiccccece 103.75 
No. 1&sel. 42.50@ 42.75 46.25 46.50 41. 1.75@ 48.75 No. 1&sel. 50.75 a EG a RON Me Fie 8 
McC. cecatoinneen _—— i  serecemniel ba, cai No. 2..... 24.75 44.50 nedeeieneak  osbekeooeeee 

Gece No. eS: Fl me i Et eee rit 

SO Ea OS ee a er rr eee, ae Sort MapLe— Pa 

Sin. WAS... GE.5ER EEEO GATED BOBO alec kccen ce. cececvceseve i =e ee” eee eee eee a 85.00 
No. 1Anel. 87.50 43.50 46800 = = csccscccccss a SE an Oe No. 1&sel. 46.00@ 50.00 ............ 67.50 70.75 
Me. Bivcce 25.25@ 30.25 29.75 moe eeoame abe Binks GR EE Soictcekasee. cbbsbvsbewin 3 canton 

MAGNOLIA—- a Bg a a 

. a 80.00 81.25 81.50 5 i A CEE CEM io, oi cass Ss% Meeekibun. ican 
Me. thal. 46.468 SIBO civics divcsss 61.50 55.25@ 56.25 at, O35 eT. goa ceckale de. eRAdeasenccs acuGeeeeee 
No as ne PE? aictwenkenees 33.00 5 aie. eee eee ay ees) ee 

WHITE Oak— No. pp Pheek tiie mas: we awata we an 55.75 

Qtd. FAS...126.50@132.00 132.75@141.00 ............ PMR TEs cae neceaay Chace yc ns-© aemue mos See 
No. 1é&sel. 77.00@ 80.25 81.00@ 84.00 81.50@ 86.00 He 0@ 89.75 Sorr ae : , 

No. 2.. ae < -~ piekaeeasah beeeeabddae: 2 aaaeaene = io), Ee. ee 68.75 

Pin. FAS... 88.50@ 97.00 103.25@112.75 107.25@115.00 128.25@129.00 No. 1&sel. 39.75@ 42.00. ............ 53.75 i let tage 
No. 1&sel. 53.00@ 66.00 62.00@ 69.00 65.00@ 74.00 79.25@ 82.75 (No. 2..... 27.25@ 29.00 ............ 28.50@ 33.75 27.50  °"° 
| “Se Vee a ee a ee eo ee ee COTTON WooD-—— " 

No. 3, fig. ne EC a re Rea ee ee 
Bim. 6... SAMO BEATE cc ccccaccces 25.00 Seas No, 2....-. 82.00 a2. |: aéeskhebadee. “aadenueee 
Reo ee’ ete * ee 8 5 ceseentenetee “ext wnapanehe 

Pin. FAS... 66.50@ 77.50 eC ee me hee eee es Khai cman AT AR 
No. 1&sel. 50.50@ 60.00 60.00@ 61.25 62.00 60.50@ 69.50 M,C, ins ccbruiss pas ts 3 ‘eceneshenead. caastoeenune 
a ao ey Oot hs in,” ais ais oh oateemen Meotaes titer ee Me, Booths séeeaiuieken i sem Ree ae tee ee ae 


eeoeceeeoeerseoeo seeseeseersee 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 29.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 





(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 

Mississippi 

Southern Northern and 
Florida Florida Louisiana 
Are $42.00 $43.50 $50.00 
Pe, ce ecee ey 41.0 41.50 0.00 
DE bcs seeeus 42.00 43.50 50.00 
TS SRY 52.00 51.50 52.00 
OO — ee 50.00 48.50 52.00 
MEE. weseese 62.00 63.00 63.00 
oo) —EAee 58.00 60.00 60.00 
oo —2ee 68.00 66.50 72.00 
5&14xl4” ...... 54.00 53.50 68.00 
MOEEO” cccccoss 80.00 ieee 83.00 
6&16x16” ....... 73.00 — 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

i? 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
price. 

Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%,-inch Face 

(Rail Delivery) 

B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 30.00 
B&btr. flat.... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 
D2&SM—~ 
1x6” (%x5%”).$26.00 
1x8” (%x7%"). 27.00 


D4S— 
1x10” .(%x9%”)$28.00 
1x12” (%x11%%”) 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimensi 


10- to 16-foot 


on, S48, %-inch Scant, 


 —g@Prrrr re ce, SE cvccuccscus $31.00 
Bt ncaedenens 29.00 Bt vticeceeden 32.00 
Se” sivucan --. 30.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 
No. 2&btr. No. 3 No. 4 
}3x2%” rift. . - $66.00 $61.00 ahah 
}#x2%” flat. - 41.00 37.00 $28.00 
Kiln Dried Worth Carolina Roofers 
1x6”, 4x5% - ..$30.00 1x10”, %x 9%.$32.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 32.00 1x12”, %x11%. 34.00 
}#-inch thick, add $1. 
Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
AP Sarees irc. is' th ariel edee ete ek $39.00 
FO EOP rrr ore 55.00 
PE tcatelect in ebkn eae cae ee 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Fhiladelphie 
MFMA— a§x2\%” x24" 
PSE BORG. ccc ccvcccvccocs $98.25 a 8.50 
Second grade.. iow eee edness 82. 83.50 
Third grade....... a igh 59.50 58.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 
Cc D No. No. 3 
= weer ‘ $69.50 $58.50 $47.25 $38.75 
: 2 ret 79.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
"a or 74.50 63.50 45.25 40.25 
WE ive tdockes 84.50 73.50 45.25 40.26 
SE -siaawewew 99.50 88.50 49.25 41.25 
13” and ‘up asec adeaa 104.50 93.50 55.25 45.25 
Lath, 4-foot No. 1 
CONES io cccicceotes $6.50 c.i.f.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock .......... 4.90 cif.— 5.50 delivered 


WEST VIRGINIA WOODS 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 29.—Prices of West 
Virginia hardwoods, secured from auwthorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4, $100@105; 5&6/4, $115@120; 
8/4, $125; 10&12/4, $135&140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 5&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81. 


Chestnut: FAS 4/4, $85@88; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@665. 
Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@38. No. 2, 4/4, $27@29. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $1265. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $82@85; 5&6/4, 
$90@95; 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $52@54: No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Red Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $112@ 
115; 8/4, $120&125. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77, No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45@47.50; 5&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50@55. 

White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 56&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@1385. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@538; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$61@63. 
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WESTERN. HEMLOCK LUMBER r 


IS CLEAN AND BRIGHT IN APPEARANCE 
HAS LITTLE SAPWOOD AND NO PITCH 
IS CAREFULLY MANUFACTURED AND SEASONED I 
IS LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND LIES STRAIGHT 

DOES NOT CROOK OR WARP OUT OF SHAPE 

SAWS SMOOTHLY AND EASILY 

TAKES NAILS WITHOUT SPLITTING AND STAYS NAILED 
IS INTERCHANGEABLE WITH DOUGLAS FIR 

REQUIRES LITTLE LABOR AND EFFORT IN PLANING 


* EXCLUSIVELY MANUFACTURED BY 
NORTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, FOR 
C. A. MAUK LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. 












































The Ladders That Sell 


Year after year Babcock Spruce Ladders 
continue to hold the front rank for sales in 
retail lumber yards. 


Their light weight combined with 
strength (It’s the genuine air dried Spruce) 
appeals to buyers everywhere. A small in- 
vestment in Babcock Spruce Ladders pays 
big dividends. 


Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


The W.W.BABCOCK Co., BATH, NY. 
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MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mijj 
basis during the week ended Oct. 26: 


First Second Third 
SOME Sacewcwcnsan $89.95 $74.47 $51.49 


ey 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 28.—Prices on Amer. 
ican black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
FAS: +-on. wide: 4/4, $245; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$266; $/4, $265 
AS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $275; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$286 8/4, $295 
1s 4/4, $165; 5/4, $170; 6/4, $175; 8/4, 


No. 4/4, $95; 5/4, $115; 6/4, $125; 8/4, $149, 
No. 2: 4/8 $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chi 
basis, on oak flooring: . —_ 


4Ex2%” 39x14” %x2” %x1%" 
Ist qtd. wht..$124.00 124.00 $96.00 $73.00 
Ist qtd. red.. 91.00 86.00 75.00 70.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 84.00 74.00 65.00 63.00 
2nd qtd. red.. 78.00 72.00 65.00 63.00 
Ist pln. wht.. 91.00 74.00 69.00 665.00 
lst pln. red.. 84.00 74.00 61.00 60.00 
2nd pln. wht.. 81.00 68.00 51.00 61.00 
2nd pln.-red.. 77.00 68.00 53.00 64.00 








SO WE. ccces 62.50 62.00 38.00 41.00 
BPG POG sccece 62.50 62.00 38.00 41.00 
ee 31.00 29.00 18.00 18.00 

x2” %x1l\" 
OR Ree ee eee $103.50 $103.50 
ER Re eee 103.50 103.50 
WME "nna eat weles @albdlee 81.50 83.50 
 F- | aera 81.50 81.50 
I Eo carat a eral Re eS 79.50 81.50 
eee er rr ar 73.50 75.50 
ie ee ey eee 73.50 69.50 
EE, baad Scie em eeieewecan 67.50 69.50 
ESS ee eee ae ee ~ 52.50 50.50 
ET ina a ee gil do eee eae wal ein we 52.50 50.50 
| RES ESR ee es 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }§-inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 31 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary of Board 














of Trade. 
RECEIPTS FROM SEPT. 30 To Oct. 26, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
nik bb he nce me hea 243,609,000 25,476,000 
ee a re 309,281,000 35,715,000 
DO ask wixnres 65,672,000 10,239,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO OcT. 26 

Lumber Shingles 
EE 3 i dehstn es Wace ee a 2,880,267,000 285,016,000 
DE sh iwbaasiekce Fen ee 3, 212, 370, 000 354,460,000 
ee 332,103,000 69,444,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM Sept. 30 To Oct. 26, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
ES ko a Rel aca eked ae are 92,210,000 33,167,000 
NN, cis ka 6 ote Manes rane a x 109,041,000 30,779,000 
ED Gad deat sv kee. eeanees 2,388,000 
ES Aare 36,331,000 ncoccven 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO OcT. 26 

Lumber Shingles 
a ae ee 1,070,791,000 371,998,000 
Lika cn rales woke 1,162,434,000 315,808,000 
ere 31,645,000 ..csecctan 


a err 





NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—An increased industrial 
demand is causing the northern pine market 
to pick up, and local distributers feel some- 
what encouraged over, the outlook. Prices 
remain firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Northern pine 
trade is not in large volume. Industrial de- 
mand is about normal for this season. Some 
stimulus to the sale of this wood is being 
given by advertising which calls attention to 
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Se -:_ ~ 
the fact that the supply is not as limited as 
some uninformed persons have reported. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Sales of hardwoods con- 
tinue on a fairly even keel on the Chicago 
market, with a fair volume being maintained 
all the time. Business is not rushing, but 
one man said “I think this month will be 
almost as big as any we ever had.” The 
automotive trade is quiet, but furniture fac- 
tories continue to take material. Thick oak 
fooring, No. 3, both white and red, dropped 
$2.50 this week. Other prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—With general 
curtailment of automotive orders, southern 
hardwood buying here is confined to mixed 
carlot orders from furniture factories, espe- 
cially for radio cabinet making, and from 
eastern wholesalers. Sap gum was reported 
weaker, due to a slackening of demand. Oak 
flooring was inclined to be steadier, with in- 
quiry improved. Trade in general was spotty, 
with orders scattering. 


BUFFALO, N. -Y., Oct. 29.—The hardwood 
trade is not as active as it was a short time 
ago, less interest being displayed by leading 
consuming plants. Automobile plants are not 
in the market. Some wholesalers are in re- 
ceipt of an increasing number of inquiries, and 
look for improvement soon. Profits are small, 
owing to sharp competition. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 28.—There is a good 
furniture factory demand for such items as 
quartered sap gum, plain sap gum and 
tupelo, and prices are firm. Oak flooring de- 
mand has fallen off. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 30.—Hardwood de- 
mand is fair. There is some movement of 
sap gum, red gum, oak and cypress, but it is 
not large. Prices are holding their own. 
Oak flooring is moving slowly. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Sellers of Douglas fir 
still report a very poor trade in yard items 
of all kinds, at low prices, but railroad and 
industrial stock is in good demand at at- 
tractive prices, which is apparently the sole 
saving feature. The spruce market is strong, 
with industrials taking a large volume at 
good prices. The farm trade is paying good 
prices for large numbers of cedar posts. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 29.—Fir require- 
ments are still quite large, with so much lum- 
ber being offered that values are not always 
maintained with the firmness which could be 
desired, as a great deal of consignment lum- 
ber is brought into the market. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 28.—Locally, there are 
large stacks and large cargoes, have either 
arrived of late or are on the way. Yards 
are not buying to a considerable extent, but 
prices continue to hold up well. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 29.—Fir demand 
here has shown little change in volume for 
several weeks, and prices remain soft. The 
largest volume .of business is coming from 
country yards in Kansas and Nebraska, with 
some demand from Iowa yards. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Pondosa and Idaho 
white pine prices are strong, due largely to 
the broken condition of mill stocks. Demand, 
however, is made rather wobbly by the poor 
corn crops in many sections of the middle 
West, which is keeping farmers from any 
great amount of building activity, and the 
approaching inventory time also plays a 
prominent part in the reluctance of retailers 
to take on large stocks. California white 
pine and sugar pine are being taken in ex- 
cellent volume by out-of-town industrial 
Plants, for pattern stock, and some shop 
grades are moving, too. Prices are firm. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 29.—A steady market 
Prevails in California sugar pine and some 
scarcity of leading items is noticeable. No. 2 
Shop is a little lower, but most other grades 
are strong, owing to the curtailment of pro- 











lumber of extra value. 


with which it saws and nails. 












Win Trade by x : 
Offering Extra Value 


Offer your contractor, carpenter and builder custom- 
ers light, soft, white Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine—the 


Buyers are quick to appreciate the quality and good 
manufacture of this lumber, its workability and the ease 


Try a car from Craig Mountain and 
then talk values to customers. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


.SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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QUAL TTY OAK FLOORING {( ( 


“DE SOTO” 
Closet Lining 


Manufactured from 
Tennessee Aromatic 
Red Cedar in %2, 
2% and 3% inch 
widths. 


Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 








Quality OAK FLOORING 


lives up to its name in every way—the finest quality 
Southern Oak, uniform in milling and grading. It’s the 
kind of flooring builders want and therefore sells quickly 
for dealers. Try some and see for yourself. 


Order in carlots or L. C. L. to suit your requirements. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Incorporated 1893 


CHICAGO 


Railroad 
Cross Ties 
Lumber 
Poles 


TREATING PLANTS 


North Little Rock, Ark. Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. 


“Creosote Oil Prevents Decay” 


Piling and Posts 
Bridge Timbers 
Mine Timbers 
Car Stocks 











What You Can Do 


With Your 1% Ton Truck 


UPPOSE you have purchased a 114-ton 


truck chassis. What will you do with it? 


Will you equip it with an ordinary body— 1 a 3 to 5-ton 
oads, 
carry an ordinary 114-ton load—earn an or- 2 Save at least $1860.00 
, ‘ , of the invest 
dinary profit? Or . . will you fit your oe 


chassis with a Fruehauf fifth wheel, couple 
on a Fruehauf Semi-Trailer and carry a 3 to 
5-ton load? Your motor has plenty of surplus 
power to handle the load easily. Your speed 
on the highway is not cut down. 
gasoline and oil consumption to handle this 
huge load is increased only 10 to 15 percent. 
Now—figure for yourself what it would cost 


to buy and operate a truck of 3 to 5-ton 


capacity. 


Oldest and 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
of Trailers. 





And your 









Use it with a Fruehauf 
Semi-Trailer and — 


necessary for a truck 
of 3—5ton capacity. 

3 Operate with much 
lower fixed daily 
charges than the 
larger truck. 

4 Save 7c or more per 
mile on gas, oil, 
tires, maintenance 
and depreciation 
over a larger truck. 

S All of which makes 
a total saving of at 
least $1275.00 each 
year on your operat- 


ing and maintenance 
expense. 











Semi - Trailers 
4-wheel Trailers 
Pole Trailers 


Carryalls 
PAT. OFF, 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10966 Harper Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices and Distributors in All Principal Cities 





ee 
duction. California white pine is in ample 
supply in the shop grades. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 28.—The market in Idaho 
and Pondosa pines is quiet, with mills ap- 
parently making no efforts to push business, 
and wholesalers working against keen com. 
petition. There have been no alterations jp 
prices since the recent advance of 50 cents 
on Idaho No. 3 common. Stocks of loca} 
wholesalers are still incomplete. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 29.—Western pines 
demand is slow, with industrial consumers 
buying closely to immediate requirements, ang 
line yards doing most of the retail buying, 
Price are said to be not so steady. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Oct. 28.—Little new business 
in hemlock is being developed, and dealers 
are relying on regular customers whose buy- 
ing of late has been greatly restricted. Prices 
have not changed recently. 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 
eastern and northern hemlock is listless, 
Prices keep about steady. Clipped boards 
fetch $32, and random $30. The market for 
western hemlock looks better; the compara- 
tively few transit lots now being offered are 
more readily sold. Some mill shipment orders 
are being placed, but competition is too keen 
to permit satisfactory prices being obtained. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 29.—The_ eastern 
spruce frame market is quiet, and.base price 
remains steady at $42. Yard dimension, of- 
fered materially less than frames, is selling 
slowly in competition with western lumber 
arriving by water. There is only a modest 
volume of business in Provincial random. 
Scantling prices are easy; 2x3-inch can be 
bought at $31 and 2x4-inch at $32. Boards 
are dull and quotations about steady. Lath 
are quiet and weak. Some recent sales of 
1%-inch are reported at $4.50@4.75, and of 
15-inch at $5.50. 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Cypress inquiries are on 
the increase, distributers report, but so far 
they are not materializing into orders. Sell- 
ers, however, feel that the market shows 
promise. Industrials are doing the bulk of 
the buying. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.— Southern 
cypress prices are stiffening a little. Buying 
here, however, is very slow with sales confined 
to scattering mixed cars of medium and lower 
grades and a few cars of C and B finish. Up- 
State retailers are taking small lots for farm 
repair works, and a few sales of tank stock 
are being made to industrials. 


29.—Request for 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 28.—Interest in yellow 
cypress is centered at present in inch No. 2 
for crating purposes. Other items are quiet, 
with upper grades a drug on the market. Good 
demand continues for red cypress. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30—Industrials and rail- 
roads are in the market for southern pine 
at fair prices, but except for this trade busi- 
ness is still low. tetailers refuse to put in 
any large stocks, and buy in mixed cars only, 
to fill in holes in stocks. Prices are weak. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 28.—The southern pine 
market continues fairly steady, though de- 
mand 1s light, for mills seem not to be press- 
ing hard for business. There have been no 
price changes in recent weeks. Roofers and 
trim are in fairly good supply. Yards are not 
carrying heavy stocks. 





BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 29.—Several whole- 
salers think they have detected a very slight 
improvement in inquiry for southern pine. 
Demand is still quiet, however. Roofers are 
attracting a shade more attention, and 8-inch 
air dried are $28.50@30. Wholesalers speak 
of broken stocks of southern pine flooring, and 
prices are generally. well maintained. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—General im- 
provement is noted in inquiry for pine, al- 
though orders are slow in developing. Prices 
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ate weaker, with mills eager for business and 
willing to make concessions. Wholesalers look 
for a good run of late fall and winter repair 
work. 


sT. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 28.—The demand for 
southern pine slowed up considerably last 
week, although prices generally were un- 
changed. Inquiries and sales mostly were for 
padly mixed cars for mill shipment. The 
transit car movement was slower. The indus- 
trial trade was spotty. Railroads are show- 
jing continued interest in material for car 
repairs. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 29.—Southern pine 
demand is still slow, and just about taking 
care of current output, with prices continuing 
weak. The demand runs largely to mixed cars, 
and there is said to be considerable splitting 
of cars by neighboring country yards. Com- 
mon grades are in best demand, though re- 
cently country yards have been taking a little 
more flooring and finish. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 30.—Both domestic 
and export demand for timbers is unusually 
strong. The mills can not begin to fill the 
orders for heart timbers. A price of $76 mill 
is being offered for 8x16-24 heart stringers. 
Yard stocks on the whole are sluggish. No. 
2 boards have led the decline in prices. No. 1 
boards are the strongest yard items. Dimen- 
sion prices have not declined to any great 


"SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, OCT. 28.—There has been a 
fairly good demand for eastern spruce lath 
during the last week. Supplies have been aug- 
mented by recent rail and cargo arrivals. 
Prices have not changed in a fortnight. There 
are still ample supplies of all the leading 
brands of West Coast shingles. Retail de- 
mand is light. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Oct. 28.—The market for 
Pacific coast shingles has declined 5 cents, the 
price f. o. b. St. Louis for clears being $3.86. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Oct. 29.—The shingle 
market has continued quiet the last week, with 
the best demand coming from the country for 
the cheaper grades. Most city yard orders are 
for extra grades. The demand for lath is 
slower than it has been for some _ time. 
Cheaper grades of siding are being taken by 
country yards. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Oct. 30.—Shingles are dull 
at prices prevailing for several weeks. No. 1 
lath are very quiet, but there is a fair move- 
ment of No. 2. Prices are $3.50 for No. 1, 
and $3 for No. 2. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 29.—Boxboard dis- 
tributers are not booking very much new busi- 
ness, but there is a normal volume of ship- 
ments on old contracts. Some special lots can 
be picked up at concessions, but desirable lum- 
ber is generally held at regular lists. Round 
edge white pine inch boxboards are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 29.—Clapboards are 
dull and quotations are none too firm, except 
for the light offerings of eastern spruce and 
native white pine, which are in light supply. 
Requirements of the retail yards are very 
limited. Ample stocks of clapboards from the 
West Coast are in eastern storage and some 
concessions are offered. 








Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
panels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
Tames, etc,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (4)4 x 64"’) $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
____ 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. ; 


—= 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a lime for three consecutive weeks. 
90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 


No y except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















- Wanted—Employees 




















WANTED: YOUNG MAN COMPETENT 
To figure list estimates sash and door jobbing 
house. Must have some experience in cost work, 
small odd work factory. Position open now. 
Address “F. 70," care American Lumberman. 














Wanted—Employment | 


NEED AN EXPERIENCED MAN? 


Would you be interested in a man who has experi- 
ence in the management of lumber & building 
material companies, one who can take complete 
charge of entire business? Would consider going 
into business. Can furnish reference. 

Address ‘‘F. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 











YOUNG MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


In retail and wholesale lumber business 
position. Have traveled South New 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 

Address “D. 58,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 


On special millwork and fixtures. Experienced in 
listing from plans, laying out, detailing, billing 
measuring. Accurate and reliable work produced 
economically. 
Address “F. 52,” 


desires 
Jersey and 





care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION LOG BUYER 


Have twenty years’ successful experience buying 
logs, also know standing timber, how to buy and 
log same. Now employed but desire change. Age 
forty-five. Can furnish Al reference. 

Address “F. 53,” 


care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS TIMEKEEPER 


Stenographer, assistant bookkeeper or combination. 
Experience—Stenographic seven years; timekeeping 
ten years. Reference—Vernon Parish Lumber Co., 
Kurthwood, Louisiana. 

R. M. STAFFORD, Kurthwood, La. 





WANTED POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER AND 
Secretary to General Manager. Northern Saw Mill 
operation. 

Address “D. 68,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
With manufacturer or wholesaler who can make 
salary worth while. Thoroughly experienced and 
well acquainted with the trade. 

Address “B. 70,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER OR 


Accountant. Northern Saw Mill operation. 
Address “D. 67,’’ care American Lumberman. 











AN EXPERIENCED MAN OR WOMAN 


In mail order selling, prefer from the middle 
west, 


Address “¥. 65,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGER 
For retail lumber yard. State age and experience. 
Address “‘F. 57,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
Dearborn St.. Chicago. 

not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WANTED 


Lumber salesmen for central northern states who 
are familiar with all northern soft woods to sell 
both lumber and insulation board. Answer giv- 
ing age and experience. 

Address ‘“‘F. 51,” care 























American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


High class salesman with established trade among 
industrials either in the East or middle West, 
who can show good credentials. He should be 
thoroughly experienced in selling—a real producer. 
A splendid opportunity for the right man, In 
replying give experience, age, references, and what 
kind of arrangements you would like to have. 
Address “D. 56,” care American Lumberman. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
For salesman of proven ability in Western Michi- 
gan territory. Wholesaler with established repu- 
tation requires a man to sell Southern Pine, Hard- 
woods, Inland Empire and West Coast woods. Give 
age, references, experience, salary wanted. 
Address ‘‘M. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


Reliable established firm wants high class sales 
representative. Must have established trade with 
furniture factories, body builders and radio cab- 
inets. Either straight commission or salary, ex- 
penses and commission. Good opportunity for 
right man. 

Address ‘‘E. 50," care American Lumberman. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


The want and For Sale department 
you to get what you want. 

Have you something to sell? Tell us what you 
want to sell or send your advertisement we will 
carry the message to the people who are buyers, 
Evrybody wants something or would like to sell. 

Send your advertisement to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


will help 





MARRIED MAN 35 YEARS OF AGE 


Good health and habits, ambitious, industrious, 
congenial and loyal, fair appearance and good ap- 
proach, ten years’ experience handling sales, cred- 
its, collections and traffic, manufacture and whole- 
sale yellow pine. Five years pine department re- 
tail. Handle any office work in volume. Not 
afraid to assume responsibilities. Prefer mill or 
retail. Best of references. Available immediately. 
Wire or write BOX 32, Bay Springs, Miss. 


POSITION WANTED BY BAND SAWYER 


Fast, accurate, safe, and know how to cut the most 
money from a log. 

Address “L. E. B., 
Miss.”’ 





209 Mabel St., Hattiesburg, 





ATTENTION COAST SHIPPERS 


Salesman with years of experience calling on yard 
and industrial trade in Chicago for large Chicago 
wholesale lumber commission firm considers mak- 
ing change January next. Open for proposition 
as Chicago territory representative. 

Address “‘E. 59,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 


reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants connection good southern mill on exclusive 
basis. Location eastern Ohio. 

Address “E, 61,’ care American Lumberman. 











HARDWOOD CYPRESS INSPECTOR 


Experienced Southern Woods. Open for job at 
once, road or yard. 


Address “E. 62,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 


Maybe it’s in the Classified section. If you can’t 
find it there—send us an advertisement. 
Let us help you get what you want. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION 
As manager of retail yard, can invest small 
amount. 
Address “E. 66," care American Lumberman. 











THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the 
classified advertisements looking for employment, 
employees, lumber, shingles, timber and timber 
lands, business opportunities, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails, etc. Always looking for some- 
thing—your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn St.,: Chicago, Illinois 
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| Wanted—Employment 











Wanted-Business Opportunities 























BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


Bleven years experience in Lumber Manufacturing, 
Retail and Wholesale, also Millwork. Good Health 
and habits. A-1 reference, capable of taking full 
charge, prepare financial statements, Balance sheets, 
Cost reports, Tax returns, credits and collections. 
30 years of age. At present employed. Legitimate 
reasons for change. Can report at once. 
Address “F. 63,” care American Lumberman, 





POSITION WANTED 


By married man with practical experience in small 
and large yards. Can report about Jan. 1. Iowa, 
Wisconsin or Minnesota preferred. 


Address “F. 59," care American Lumberman. 





STENOGRAPHER 
Several years’ experience, desires position in cen- 
tral Wisconsin. Available now. A-1l references. 


Address “‘F. 61," care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAWYER YOUNG MAN 


12 years experience in some of the best mills in 
the country, wants situation in South America. 
Best of references. 

Address “F. 64," care American Lumberman., 





POSITION WANTED — 


In Western Michigan. Can qualify as salesman or 
yard manager. Bighteen years’ experience. Refer- 
ences. 

Address "“F. 66," 


care American Lumberman, 





SHAPER MAN 
available immediately. 
2217 


First class: 
F. KALBUS, 


Write or wire 
Hollister Avenue, Madison, Wis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPT. 


Of sawmill or wood-working plant. Thoroughly 

familiar with lumber and its uses, also in wood- 

working machinery layout for best utility. 
Address “F. 67,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED GENERAL STORE IN GOOD 


Saw mill town or will manage. F. G. HUSTON, 
401 Gardenia Avenue, Royal Oak, Mich. 


INTERESTED IN BUYING GOOD 


Small lumber yard or partnership, good location. 
First class reference. 
“CASH,” care American Lumberman 








WANTED TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD 
In good town. 


Address “F. 56,’"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO RENT A SMALL MILL 
To do Special Mill and Cabinet work, or good lo- 
cation for one. Prefer arid state. 
Address “‘D. 69," care American Lumberman, 


ATTENTION LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 


Cutting stock for the retail yard and industrial 
trade and wishing some business from the Detroit, 
Mich., territory. An experienced lumberman, re- 
liable and financially responsible and assisted by 
two high class salesmen well known in this terri- 
tory, will open a sales office in Detroit if he can 
arrange for some real good mill connections on 
either a wholesale or commission basis. If inter- 
ested write “E. 56,’’ American Lumberman. 








WISH TO BUY MANAGING INTEREST 
In a lumber yard doing a good business. Ex- 
perienced, capable of handling responsible position. 
Address ‘“‘F. 58," care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber 
lands, or anything used in the lumber industry, 
you can get it at a small cost by advertising in 
the ‘‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Open for position as manager in small 
assistant manager in a large yard; 
a small amount. 

Address “F. 68," care American Lumberman. 


yard or 
could invest 





WANTED POSITION AS 


Saw-Mill—Planing-Mill—Yard or Woods foreman 

or shipper. Can handle lumber business from stump 

to consumption. Best endorsements furnished. 
J. T. PITMAN, Quincy, Fla. 





FIFTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Associated with large retail lumber company. Past 
three years in house building business. Desire new 
connection. Excellent references. 

Address “A. 58,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: OPPORTUNITY TO CORRESPOND 


With and meet sawmill operators regarding open- 
ing for man of excellent experience in southern 
hardwoods and western pines. References to all 
former employers. 


Address “D. 54,” care American Lumberman. 





HAVE PROFITABLE WHITE AND 


Yellow Pine industrial trade in central and north- 
ern Ohio. Seeking exclusive and reliable repre- 
sentation. 


Address “E. 53,” care American Lumberman. 





SITUATION FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR 


Nineteen years experience, thorough knowledge of 
Association rules, all woods, excellent reference. 
Address “D. 59,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Well acquainted with the trade 





in Wisconsin and Illinois. Married. Age 34. Best 
references. 
Address “C. 57,” care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 


By thoroughly experienced lumber office man, 25 
years, experience in stenographic, bookkeeping and 
general office work, in all departments of lumber 
business. Qualified to fill position as office man- 
ager, bookkeeper, steno-bookkeeper. Past seven 
years treasurer for corporation, handling all ac- 
counting and office details. Good reason for mak- 
ing change. Best of references furnished. 
Address “E. 51,’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 


By German Protestant. 23 years’ experience. Can 
take charge of yard on short notice. 
Address LOCK BOX 647, Paynesville, Minn. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, 
new or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, 
electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, busi- 
ness opportunity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you can get it 
at a small cost by advertising in the “Wanted 
Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, IIl. 








Wanted~Lumber and Shingles 


LUMBER WANTED 




















White Pine: 75,000 ft. 8/4, 50,000 ft. 6/4, 25,000 
ft. 4/4, dry or shipping dry, rough, C Selects or 
Better, 8” and up wide. Must be Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota or Canadian stock, well manu- 


factured, good widths and good quota 14 and 16 ft. 
Quote lowest cash prices Detroit rate, give time of 
shipment, also average widths. Can use in mixed 
cars 

Address “D. 66,"" care American Lumberman. 


SOFT MAPLE 
4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 com. D2S. 
OLNEY COAL & BUILDERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
Water and Clarkson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANT OAK RAILROAD TIES 


Yearly contract 10,000 per mo. H. P. DURRELL, 
Gerke Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous | 


SEYMOUR & BRIGHT 


Suttinens Patent Attorneys. Established 187, 
PATE women DESIGNS. Prompt 
and eee serv 

SUITE 600-4 BARRISTER BUILDING, Washing. 
ton, D. C 





WANTED—ONE TO TWO CAR LOADS 
Of secondhand railroad spikes 54x. 
Cast iron pipe. 3-4-6-8 in., around 800 tons, use 
preferred. 
THE S. BENDER IRON & SUPPLY CO,, 
1200-1208 Marshall St., Shreveport, La. 








WANTED—BOXES 
13—5 '%—4% inside. 
17—5 %4—4% inside. 


Address “F. 62,’’ care American Lumberman, 


For Sale--Business Opportunities 


SAW MILL FOR SALE 


Six year old plant, consisting of band mill, resaw, 
planer mill and two lath mills, located on Soo 
road and Lake Michigan in Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. Purchaser need not tie up much money 
in standing timber, as large stands of hardwood 
timber available to mill are for sale by various 
owners and could be purchased as needed. Mill 
now being operated, ready for immediate use, Ex- 
cellent timber easily available to mill, runs heavily 
to hardwood 
Address “B. 10,” care American Lumberman. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For good accountant or detail man to become treas- 
urer and take charge of collections and disburse- 
ments. Sales this year, $400,000. Best equipped 
yard in city 100,000 near Chicago. Would like you 
to take interest $10,000 to $25,000. Good salary; ex. 
cellent opportunity for capable man. 

Address “E. 57,” care American er 


FOR SALE—SAWMILL, ETC. 


Now in operation. Lots of timber close by. Will 
sell cheap. ’ 
Address “E. 60,’ care American Lumberman, 


TWO-THIRDS INTEREST 
In the best buy in the state of Washington. Saw 
and shingle mill, planer mill, dry kilns, logging 
railroad, logging equipment. Cutting over fifty mil- 
lion a year. Over a billion feet of timber which 
can be bought should come out on this railroad. 
Address “D. 50,” care American Lumberman, 
































DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER & CREDIT MAN 


familiar with millwork who could purchase interest 
in business. Have growing business in New Jersey 
with fine opportunity for expansion but require 
more capital. Good opportunity for live man. 
Address “‘C. 66," care American Lumberman. 











Wanted-Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED TO BUY A TRACT OF GOOD 


Hardwood timber with or without mill, close in to 
R. R. in Upper Michigan or Wisconsin, pay for 
same as cut. Will agree to take out 3 to 5 million 
feet per year. Address full particulars to 

“A, 54,” care American Lumberman. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Every week the classified advertisements are read 
by people who are in the market for machinery. 
Let us help you to find a buyer. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Milling In Transit 


MILLING AND KILN DRYING IN TRANSIT 


Poplar Bevel siding and Dimension. Poplar Trim 
and Mouldings. K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Detail and special Woodwork. 

SERVICE LUMBER COMPANY, Corinth, Miss. 












































CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from 1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
and 50 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


Wood-working plant at Memphis, Tenn., fully 
equipped for re-manufacturing cut-up stock, mold- 
ing, interior trim, milling in transit. Excellent 
R. R. facilities. Because of the death of one of 
the partners this property is now being offered 
for sale. 

Address “D. 63,” care American Lumberman. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT 


Sawmill-Planing Mill and Retail Lumber Business. 
A going concern, central Ontario. Turnover $100,- 
000. Act quickly. 

Address “C. 68,” 





care American Lumberman. 





PARTNER RETIRING—CORPORATION 
REORGANIZING 

Clean cut profitable Millwork Lumber and Bldg. 
Mtl. Over $700,000 annual business. Going to re- 
organize. Want man for treasurer to buy all oF 
part of half interest. Total investment $250,000; 
all quick assets. Plant long lease. Change 
January 1st. Excellent opportunity for capable 
man. 

Address “C. 53,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURER OR LINE YARD 


Can buy interest in good lumber mill in B. C. 
to advantage. Write to WESTMINSTER MILIS, 
TD., New Westminster, British Columbia. 


BLDG. MATERIAL, COAL, GAS AND OIL 








Business, Fine location, Chicago suburbs. Did 
$92,000 first 8 months 1929. Real opportunity; 
$100,000 deal, including real estate, stock 4m 


going business; one-half cash will handle. 
MIELKDB BROS., Danville, Ill. 





SAWMILL 35,000 FEET CAPACITY 
With 150 square miles of timber, will sell mill 
with or.without timber. Mill in first class condi- 
tion. Write JAS. M. SOUTER, Klock, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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